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PREFACE. 


The  authors  lay  before  the  public  this  first  volume  of  a 
series  of  Lessons  in  the  English  Language,  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  render  the  teaching  of  English  more  practical  and 
interesting  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

Its  purport  is  to  teach  the  elements  of  English  Grammar, 
Composition,  and  Literature  from  a  practical  stand-point. 

The  literary  selections,  as  well  as  the  exercises  generally,  are 
interspersed  with  religious  passages,  that  the  Teacher  may  have 
an  opportunity,  even  in  the  teaching  of  Language,  to  give  an 
occasional  moral  lesson. 

Due  attention  is  also  given  to  Geography,  Hi.story,  Hygiene, 
Natural  History,  etc. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  \ohimc  is  intended 
for  elementary  classes  only. 

In  preparing  the  grammatical  text,  the  standard  grammarians 
have  been  freely  consulted,  notably  Goold  Brown, 

This  special  edition  published  for  the  use  of  'I  eacher.s,  con- 
tains many  useful  hints  by  way  of  introduction,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  work. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 


This  work  consists  of  three  courses  : — 


Elementary  Course,     -     Pupil's  Edition. 

(  "  "  -      Teacher's     " 


\U  ?HtSS. 


[Intermediate  Course,  -     Pupil's  Edition. 

I  "  "  -      Teacher's     " 


,    ^  (Hiffher  Course,  -     I'upii's  Edition. 

?^iPk^M\OH.    I       »  ..  .      Teacher's     " 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

THE   TEACHIN(;    OF    LANGUAGE. 

The  first  language  lessons  are  given  to  the  child  by  his 
mother.  When  he  is  admitted  to  school,  he  knows  how  to 
speak,  he  knows  the  meaning  of  a  limited  number  of  words, 
he  applies  the  simplest  rules  of  grammatical  agreement,  he 
constructs  his  sentences  more  or  less  according  to  the  rules  of 
syntax,  he  conjugates  verbs  practically,  in  a  word,  he  possesses 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  not  the  result  of 
reasoning,  but  whirh  a  skilful  Teacher  may  easily  turn  to  ad- 
vantage. Language  can,  therefore,  be  taught  independently  of 
the  methodical  lessons  which  constitute  a  regular  course. 
Methodical  lessons  constitute  the  science  of  language,  whereas 
practice  gives  its  use  ;  ordinarily,  usage  precedes  science. 

Among  the  consequences  to  which  these  observations  lead, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: — 

1.  A  good  Teacher  ])rofits  by  every  occasion  that  oral  exer- 
cises with  his  pupils  afford,  to  give  examples  of  purity  and 
dignity  of  language,  and  to  correct  the  mistakes  they  make  in 
speaking.  To  understand  fully  the  importance'of  this  remark, 
it  suffices  to  note  the  difference  between  the  language  of 
children  of  unlettered  jjarents  and  that  of  children  who  ha\e 
intercourse  with  educated  persons. 

By  seeing  that  in  school  no  error  in  language  is  allowed  to 
pa.ss  uncorre(  ted,  the  pupils  are  placed  during  several  hours 
each  day  in  a  center,  whose  favorable  influence  cannot  fail  to 
make  itself  felt  in  their  manner  of  expressing  thought. 

The  TcaclitT  inislit,  witli  ailvaiitiik'c  write  out  a  list  of  the  iiiiHlakes  the 
I>iiI>tlR  liabitiially  make  in  H|)eakin({,  and  often  (Uii'in({  the  oral  lexsonK  reijuire 
them  to  be  corrected.  In  tlio  Ramc  way,  ho  mi^dit  take  note  uf  the  wordH  they 
miHspell,  and  give  them  occasionally  as  an  oral  lesBon  or  with  the  review 
dictationH. 

2.  The  Teacher  should  profit  by  every  exercise  to  advance 
his  pupils  in  the  study  of  language.  Each  subject  of  the  school 
program  reiiuires  oral  as  well  as  written  and  reasonedout  e.xer- 
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cises.  It  would  be  losing  precious  opportunities  were  thf; 
Teacher  to  limit  himself  to  exacting  perfect  exercises  with  refer- 
ence only  to  the  lesson  in  hand,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  syntax,  and,  in  proper 
measure,  even  to  the  dignity,  elegance,  and  form  of  language. 
Far  from  being  injurious  to  the  special  science  which  is 
particularly  intended  to  be  cultivated,  the  care  thus  given  to 
language,  places  the  pupil  in  a  position  to  be  more  clear,  precise, 
and  accurate. 

Too  much  attention  can  never  be  given  to  this  indirect 
teaching  of  language,  which  may  be  continued  even  during  the 
recreation  hours,  a  time  when  occasions  present  themselves  to 
correct  many  ungrammatical,  vulgar,  and  inelegant  expressions. 
But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  certain  subjects  afford  the 
Teacher  far  more  frequent  opportunities  than  others  of  forming 
his  pupils  to  elegant  diction. 

The  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  reading  lessons.  As 
pupils  read  well  only  what  they  understand,  it  is  important 
to  lead  the  pupils  of  themselves  to  find  out  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  the  clauses,  that  constitute  the  reading  lesson. 
Moreover,  it  is  always  observed  that  children  relate  in  a  better 
tone  than  they  read  ;  it  is,  therefore,  useful  to  have  them  relate 
the  lesson  from  memory,  though  not  necessarily  verbatim, 
before  requiring  them  to  read  it  in  an  expressive  manner.  No 
exercise  is  more  efficacious  than  this  to  accustom  them  to 
group,  to  co-ordinate,  and  to  express  their  ideas  correctly. 

'I'he  lessons  of  History,  Geography,  Religion,  Object 
Lessons,  give  room  for  exercises  of  the  same  nature  as  well  as 
subjects  for  composition  which,  annotated,  corrected,  and  criti- 
cized, produce  the  hapi)iest  results. 

The  following  lines  from  an  eminent  educationist,  the  late 
J.  S.  Hart,  may  help  to  enforce  the  above  remarks: — "(Irammar 
should,  no  doubt,  be  taught  by  text-book  and  in  stated  lessons. 
The  parts  of  speech,  the  conjugations  and  declensions,  syntax 
and  parsing,  must  all  be  systematically  conned,  the  rules  and 
definitions  be  committed  to  memory,  and  the  judgment  exer- 
cised upon  their  ap[jlicaiion.  At  the  same  time,  every  recita- 
tion of  a  child,  as  well  as  all  his  conversation,  ought  to  make 
an  incidental  and  unconscious  le.sson  in  grammar.  Only  never 
allow  him  to  use  unchallenged  an  incorrect  or  ungrammatical 
expression,  train  his  ear  to  detect  and  revolt  at  it,  as  at  a  dis- 
cordant note  in  music  ;  let  him,  if  possible,  hear  nothing  but 
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Sterling,  honest  English,  and  he  will  learn  grammar  to  some 
purpose.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  allowed  to  recite  and  talk 
in  whatever  language  comes  upi)ern"iost,  and  to  hear  continually 
those  around  him  reciting  and  talking  in  a  similar  manner,  he 
may  parse  till  he  is  blind  without  learning  '  to  speak  and  to 
wTite  the  language  correctly.'  Banish  from  the  nursery,  the 
school-room,  and  the  playground,  incorrect  and  inelegant  ex- 
pressions, and  you  do  more  than  you  can  do  in  all  other  ways 
to  preserve  'the  well  of  English  undefiled.'" 

But  how  advantageous  soever  this  means  of  teaching  lan- 
guage may  be,  it  can  never  supply  the  direct  study  of  principles 
and  rules.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary'  that  the  teaching  of 
language,  which  is  attended  to  indirectly  in  every  exercise, 
should  have  its  fixed  hours  and  its  special  exercises. 

The  following  are  the  characteristics  it  should  possess,  some 
of  which  are  common  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  school 
program  : — 

1.  The  teaching  of  language  should  be  properly 
graded. — Whether  the  Teacher  descends  from  the  rule  to  the 
exam|)le,  which  is  commonly  done  with  pupils  already  ad- 
vanced ;  whether  he  ascends  from  the  example  to  the  rule, 
a  thing  particularly  recommended  for  beginners  ;  he  should 
always  turn  to  profit  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  i)upil  to  assist 
him  to  acquire  more.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract. 

2.  The  teaching  of  language  should  be  varied. — 
A  person  deceives  himself  if  he  thinks  that,  in  tea*  hing  lan- 
guage, good  results  can  be  obtained  by  exercising  the  pupils 
alternately  in  the  grammatical  text  and  the  exercises  under  it ; 
then,  when  the  i)Ui'ils  are  a  little  more  advan(  ed,  in  analysis, 
parsing,  and  <li(  lalion  ;  and  afterwards  by  exercising  them  in 
sentence-building  or  phraseology,  and  lastly  in  composition. 
It  is  not  successively,  in  passing  from  one  course  to  another, 
but  simultaneously  and  in  all  the  courses,  that  the  teaching 
must  be  given  that  variety  in  its  form  which  impairs  in  nothing 
the  unity  of  the  end,  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  harmony 
among  the  parts  of  the  whole.  Thus  without  falling  into  con- 
fusion, monotony  which  conducts  so  easily  to  weariness  and 
disgust,  is  avoided. 

3.  The  teaching  of  language  should  be  active.— 
Neither   Teat  Iter  nor  i»u|>ils  i  .m  remain  |l.ls^ive.       1  he  (juestiuns 
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addressed  to  the  pupils,  the  researches  which  they  force  them 
to  make,  the  answers  which  they  bring  forward,  the  Teacher's 
explanations,-an  established  between  him  and  them  a  constant 
communication  that  requires  the  simultaneous  exercise  of  all 
the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  use  of  the  blackboard  is  often  indispensable  to  make 
the  lesson  more  striking  to  the  mind  ;  thus,  besides  the  sense 
of  hearing,  the  sight  is  made  to  assist  the  intelligence  ;  the  very 
fugitive  image  of  objects  and  of  words  becomes  fixed,  and  the 
attention  is  more  easily  maintained. 

Undoubtedly,  the  process  which  founds  its  teaching  of  lan- 
guage on  dictation  and  orthographical  exercises  is  very  remote 
from  this.  Yet,  some  Teachers  may  think  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  hazarding  their  success  with  their  pupils  by  reducing 
the  number  of  these  long  written  exercises  which,  in  reality, 
are  less  a  part  of  teaching  than  a  control  over  it ;  but  these 
Teachers  will  soon  perceive  that  the  time  is  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  well-directed  oral  exercises  properly  connected,  and 
followed  by  short  written  exercises  of  application. 

4.  The  teaching  of  language  should  be  so  directed 
as  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  Composition. — Lan- 
guage is  known  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  spoken  and  written 
correctly.  To  write  correctly  is  not  sim])ly  to  write  a  dictation 
without  errors  ;  it  is  to  be  able  to  write  a  note,  a  letter,  a 
report,  a  narrative,  an  address,  an  oration,  conformably  to  the 
laws  of  language. 

Let  the  Teacher  never  lose  sight  of  this  principle  :  ortho- 
graphical exercises,  the  study  of  words  or  lexicology,  sentence- 
building  or  phraseology,  variety  of  expression,  transposition, 
invention,  literary  analysis,  and  other  such  exercises  are  a 
preparation,  a  means ;  they  are  not  the  end.  Facility  in  com- 
])osition  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  standard  English 
authors  are  the  end.  The  person  who  cannot  compose,  who 
does  not  understand  what  he  reads,  does  not  know  the  language. 
He  who  knows  how  to  compose,  who  understands  what  he 
reads,  Inmirs,  to  a  certain  extent,  tliv  (iit  <>/  xpaikimi  (oul  initiwj 
i-nr  recti  ij. 

5.  The  system  pursued  in  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage should  be  rational. — Teaching  addressed  principally 
to  the  memory,  would  be  defective  and  void  of  solidity  ;  it  is 
particularly  intelligence,  good  sense,  reason,  which  should  be 
called  into  recjuisiiion. 
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Undoubtedly,  grammatical  dctinitions  and  rules,  literary 
prece|)ts  and  selections  should  be  studied ;  but  only  after 
they  are  understood  by  a  reasoned  explanation  and  numerous 
examples.  If  it  is  insisted  on  that  the  pujjil  should  remember 
what  he  has  studied,  at  least  equal  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  he  understands  what  he  is  obliged  to  retain. 

In  the  same  way,  when  written  composition  is  in  question, 
the  pupil  should  be  assisted  in  his  work,  he  should  be  prevented 
from  going  astray — from  giving  too  much  liberty  to  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  detriment  of  common  sense ;  he  should  be  brought, 
by  an  oral  exercise,  to  discover :  first,  the  principal  ideas  that 
the  subject  suggests  ;  next,  the  secondary  one.s.  He  should, 
according  to  the  rules  already  studied  or  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  indicate  the  principal  qualities  which 
the  style  of  the  composition  in  question,  should  possess, 
as  well  as  the  special  qualities  which  the  development  of 
such  a  thought,  of  such  a  sentiment,  would  require.  The 
better  to  be  assured  that  the  pupil  understands  the  connection 
of  ideas  and  the  coloring  he  should  give  them,  he  may  often  be 
exercised,  and  with  great  profit,  in  developing  the  composition 
orally  before  writing  it. 

As  a  means  to  guide  the  pujjil  in  this  work  of  composition, 
excellent  authors  recommend,  and  with  reason,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  subject  by  having  him  go  through  the  literary 
analysis  of  a  similar  subject  from  a  good  author ;  he  is 
taught  to  seek  out  its  i)lan  and  appreciate  its  form,  and  is  thus 
brought  to  imitate  it  on  a  brcjad  scale.  This  imitation  leaves 
his  intelligence  all  its  activity,  and  docs  not  prevent  him  from 
being  original. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  composition  may  be,  the  Teacher 
should  always  require  the  pupil  to  prepare  a  plan  or  synopsis; 
this  is  the  only  means  of  disciplining  his  faculties,  and  of 
putting  just  bounds  to  his  imagination,  too  much  inclined  to 
take  full  rein  in  the  heat  of  composition. 

C.  The  teaching  of  language  should  be  moral. — 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  subjec  ts  of  the  cur- 
riculum ;  it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  few  specialties 
furnish  S(j  many  occasions  as  language  to  advance  the  moral 
education  of  the  pupil.  Then,  since  it  is  [jossible  to  exercise 
a  moral  influence,  while  im|)arting  language  lessons,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  if  great  care  be  not  taken  in  the  choice 
of  the  exercises  and  the  literary    selections.     Besides,    it   is 
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a  law  of  evcrv  i^ood  method  to  draw  as  much  as  possible 
from  every  subject  for  the  general  education  of  the  pupils. 
Hence,  since  examples  can  be  presented  and  exercises  given, 
which  develop  at  the  same  time  grammatical  i)rinciples,  literary 
taste,  moral  and  Christian  sentiments,  there  is  nothing  more 
natural  than  to  propose  to  one's  self  this  triple  end  as  the 
object  of  one's  efforts. 

Such  are  the  principles   that  inspired  the  preparation  of 
these  Lessons  in  English. 


II. 

HOW   TO   USE   THIS    WORK. 

I.  Grammar. — The  definitions  and  rules  of  grammar 
should,  after  explanation,  be  committed  to  memory.  The 
pupils  ought  to  be  often  questioned  on  these  principles,  and 
the  Teacher  should  insist  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them. 

In  the  explanations,  the  Teacher  should  : — (i)  Never  pass 
over  a  word  or  a  sentence  that  is  not  perfectly  understood  by 
the  pujMls  ;  (2)  Satisfy  himself  that  the  pupils  have  apprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  examples  given  under  the  definitions  and 
rules. 

It  is  advantageous,  particularly  for  beginners,  to  proceed  from 
the  exam])le  to  the  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  to  make  the  applica- 
tion by  means  of  an  oral  lesson  before  api)lying  the  grammatical 
text  that  relates  to  it.  By  this  means,  the  pupils  will  understand 
better  and  more  quickly,  and  grammar  will  not  ap])ear  to  them 
too  abstract. 

Take,  for  example,  Lesson  IX.,  on  the  Proper  Noun.  The  Teacher 
may  commence  by  Exercise  I.  and  ask  the  following  questions  or 
others  similar  to  them: — T.  Wliat  does  the  word  Leo  designate? 
tlie  word  Gregory,  etc.  ?  P.  A  person,  a  man.  T.  And  the  word 
Dublin  ?  .  .  .  Quebec,  etc.  ?  P.  A  city.  T.  Are  these  words  ap- 
plicable to  all  men,  to  all  cities  ?  P.  No  :  they  are  applicable  only  to 
particular  men  called  Leo,  Greiiorij  .  .  .  ;  to  particular  cities 
wliich  are  called  Dublin,  (Quebec  .  .  .  T.  Can  it  be  said  that  these 
words  are  common  nouns  ?  P.  They  cannot  be  called  common  nomis, 
because  tiie  woi-ds  Leo,  (Irefionj  .  .  .  Duhliii,  Quebec 
ure  uot  applicable  to  all  men,  to  all  cities.     T.  Those  nouns  which  are 
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applicable  only  to  such  or  such  a  man,  to  such  or  such  a  city,  to  such 
or  such  a  being,  are  culled  proper  nouns.  What,  then,  is  a  proper  noun  ? 
P.  A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular  individual,  or  people, 
or  group. 

Take  another  example,  Lesson  XLIII.,  on  the  lielatire  Prnnouu. 
After  having  read  some  of  the  sentences  of  E.xercise  I.,  the  Teacher 
might  ask  such  questions  as  the  following: — "  Of  what  person, number, 
and  gender  is  ic/w  .'  (first  sentence)  ....  No  answer.  T.  Of 
what  person,  number,  and  gender  is  lie  ?  P.  Third  person,  singular 
number,  masculine  gender.  T.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  who  f 
P.  He.  T.  Now  tell  me  of  what  person,  number,  and  gender  is  who. 
P.  Third  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender.  T.  Yes  :  a 
relative  is  of  the  same  person,  number,  and  gender  as  its  antecedent 
(118)." 

To  make  the  explanation  more  striking,  and  the  better  to 
sustain  the  attention  of  the  class,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
the  blackboard  ;  even,  a  part  of  the  exercise  may  be  written  on 
it  with  the  answers  as  they  are  given.  This  is,  furthermore, 
a  very  simple  and  practical  means  of  showing  how  the  wTitten 
exercise  ought  to  be  performed. 

The  classification  of  verbs,  the  definitions  of  the  moods, 
tenses,  etc.,  (pp.  73-75)  need  not  be  .studied  till  the  (juestions 
come  up  in  the  oral  exercises  given  in  connection  with  most 
of  the  lessons  on  the  verbs.  In  these  oral  exercises  and  in  the 
questions  following  the  literary  selections,  the  numbers  given 
within  marks  of  parenthesis  refer  to  the  grammatical  text. 

The  grammatical  text  of  each  lesson  is  followed,  in  the 
Teacher's  Edition,  by  (juestions  numbered  as  the  text. 

2.  Division  of  the  Exercises. — Each  lesson  generally 
comprises  three  exercises,  designated  by  the  numbers  I., 
II.,  III. 

Exercise  I. — Tliis  usually  has  for  principal  object  the  proper 
Bpeliing  of  words. 

Exercise  II. — In  this  exercise  it  is  required  of  the  pupil  to  com- 
plete sentences  from  which  a  word  or  words  are  left  out. 

The  sub-divisions  m  Kxorcises  I  and  II.  give  an  opportunity  of 
dividing  them  according  to  the  wants  of  the  class. 

Exercise  III.  — Tlie  III.  exercise  is  usually  an  application  of  the 
text  studied.     This  is  followed  by  an  exercise  in  Conjugation. 

N.  B. — When  the  grammatical  text  is  too  long  to  leave  room  on 
the  page  for  these  three  exennses,  the  Teacher  ought  himself  to 
asBigii  other  exercises.  To  facilitate  tliis,  Kiip[)leinentHry  exercises 
are  given  towards  the  end  of  tlie  volume.  These  supplementary  exer- 
cises have  another  advantage.  They  are  given  cliieriy  in  connection 
with  lessons  whose  text  a»>siuts  th«i  pupil  so  much,  that  it  in  more 
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advantageous  to  have  one  exercise,  at  least,  on  a  page  different  from  that 
of  the  grammatical  text. 

Supplementary  exei'cises  are  given  to  lessons  XXII.,  XXIII., 
XXIX.,  XXXVIII. ,  XXXIX  ,  XLII.,  XLIX.,  LXI.,  LXIV.,  LXVIL, 
LXVIII.,  LXXL.  LXXII.,  LXXIII.,  LXXIX. 

Every  fifth  lesson  comprises  : — 

1.  A  Literary  Selection  to  be  explained.  This  text  is 
studied  an/di/ticHll;/,  to  show  the  plan  ^nd  to  explain  the  words 
and  clauses. 

2.  K.vercises  of  Phraseohuiij  and  Coinposition,  such  as  defini- 
tions, transposition,  suhstitutinn  of  icords,  construction  of  sentences, 
stndif  of  homophonous  words,  etc. 

3.  ^A^ritten  Exercises. — Each  exercise  should  be  first 
gone  through  orally,  at  least  in  part.  Without  this  preparation 
the  written  exercise  would  lose  some  of  its  utility  and  attraction, 
and  might  require  too  many  corrections. 

The  pupil  finds  more  pleasure  in  exercises  in  which  the 
calligraphic  arrangement  pleases  the  eye  and  renders  the 
answer  plainer.  I'he  exercise  should,  then,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, be  performed  in  a  manner  analagous  to  the  plan  given 
in  the  Teacher's  Edition.  The  arrangement  in  columns  and 
paragraphs  gives  order  and  clearness  to  the  exercise. 

The  title  of  an  exercise  should  never  occupy  more  than 
one  line  in  the  pupil's  copy.  When  a  lesson  has  a  general 
and  a  special  heading  in  the  text-book,  the  general  title  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  co])y. 

4.  Explanation  of  the  Words. — The  Teacher  ought 
not  to  pass  over  any  expression  without  assuring  himself  that 
the  pupils  understand  it  ;  however,  it  will  suffice  for  them 
to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  thing.  Many  children  would 
be  embarrassed  if  they  had  to  tell  what  a  tree  is  ;  still,  none 
of  them  would  be  misled  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Though  dictionary  definitions  may  not  generally  be  exacted, 
the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  the 
DiCTioNARV.  It  is  well,  nevertheless,  to  ask  them  sometimes  to 
give  the  definition  of  certain  easy  terms  ;  but  to  do  so  too 
often  would  be  to  weary  them  without  much  real  profit. 

When  historical  names  of  persons  occur  in  the  exercises,  the 
pupils  should  be  briefly^told  who  the  persons  are.  Geographical 
names  should  also  be  explained,  and  the  places  pointed  out 
on  the  map. 
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5.  The  Pupils'  Answers. — The  Teacher  should  not 
always  require  an  answer  identical  with  the  suggestion  in  the 
Teacher's  Edition.  Some  questions  may  receive  several  satis- 
factory answers.  To  be  too  exclusive  would  stop  the  sponta- 
neity of  the  pui)il,  would  discourage  him,  and  v,ould  fail  to 
attain  the  end  of  the  exercise.  On  the  contrary,  the  pupil 
should  be  prom  jit ed  to  get  other  answers,  and  all  the  answers 
that  are  good  ought  to  be  accepted,  without,  however,  failing 
to  give  special  prominence  to  the  best. 

It  would  be  very  useful  in  all  the  oral  exercises  to  have  the 
difficult  words  spelled,  and  written  on  the  blackboard. 

When  the  pii|)il  has  to  find  words,  a  list  from  which  he  can 
make  a  choice  is  generally  given  at  the  head  of  the  exercise 
in  the  Puj>irs  Edition.  He  should  not  be  obliged  to  give  a 
word  of  this  list  ;  full  liberty  should  be  given  him  to  select 
some  other  word  provided  the  term  is  suitable.  However, 
when  the  text  is  from  a  standard  author  and  the  exercise  is  in 
writing,  the  exact  word  should  be  re(iuired. 

It  may  be  said  that  too  much  assistance  is  given  in  the  Teacher's 
Edition.*  It  must  be  admitted  that  considerable  assistance  is  given; 
but  the  intelh<,'ent  Teacher  will  see  at  once  that  very  much  is  left  to 
himself  to  do.  In  many  cases  the  suggestion  is  simply  a  word  which 
should  be  developed.  A  ;//'<>  or  a  110  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
accepte<l  from  the  pupils  as  an  answer  Let  the  Teacher  re<iuire  the 
pupils  to  give  answers  that  make,  of  themselves,  complete  sense.  This 
fixes  the  attention  more,  and  prevents  routine. 

That  the  Teacher  may  ijuestion  readily  and  well,  the  lesson  must 
be  prepared.  The  superficial  Teacher  may  smile  at  this  remark.  He 
may  rely  t<x)  much  on  Ins  nnrnial-school  training  as  sufficient  pre- 
paration ;  he  may,  perhaps,  think  his  scholarly  reputation  would  be 
jeopardized  were  it  known  that  he  prepares  the  lessons  he  gives  his 
pupils.  Still,  the  experienced,  conscientious  Teacher  grown  gray  in 
the  class-room,  feels  that  the  preparation  of  lessons  is  an  incumbent 
duty  never  to  be  omitted.  Professor  Hart  may  again  be  quoted  in  this 
connection: — "The  Teacher  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  each 
lesson,  so  that  the  pui)ils  may  feel  that  they  are  learning  from  him. 
.  .  .  .  He  must  have  his  knowledge  perfectly  at  his  command. 
It  must  be  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  If  he  hesitate  and  stop  to 
think,  or  to  l(K)k  in  his  l)(>f)k  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  up  what  he  has 
to  tell  them,  he  will  be  very  R.pt  to  lose  his  chance  ....  This 
readiness  of  utterance  is  a  matter  to  be  cultivated.  The  ripest 
scholars  are  often  sadly  deficient  in  it.     The  very  habit  of  profound 

*  The  principal  object  of  the  Teacher's  Edition  is  to  direct  the  younR.  In- 
ex])orioni,'«il  Toaclicr  fiH  to  tlie  inetliod  to  be  iinrHiicd.  As  a  general  rulo  it 
nhould  not  lie  usoti  in  tlio  claHB-roniu  exc-pt  in  Kiving  out  the  suppleniontwy 
(lictationH. 
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study  is  apt  to  induce  the  opposite  habit  to  readiness.  A  Teacher 
who  is  conscious  of  this  defect,  must  resolutely  set  himself  to  resist  it 
and  overcome  it.  He  can  do  it  if  he  will.  But  it  requires  resolution 
and  practice. 

"  Nor  must  your  eye  be  occupied  with  the  book,  hunting  up  ques- 
tion and  answer. .  . . 

"  You  must  learn  to  teach  without  book.  Perhaps  you  cannot  do 
this  absolutely.  But  the  nearer  you  can  approach  it,  the  better. 
Thorough  preparation,  of  course,  is  the  secret  of  this  power.  Some 
Teachers  think  they  have  prepared  a  lesson  when  they  have  gone  over 
it  once,  and  studied  out  all  the  answers.  There  could  not  be  a  greater 
mistake.  This  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  preparation. . . .  You  are 
prepared  to  teach  a  lesson  when  you  have  all  the  facts  and  ideas  in  it 
at  your  tongue's  end,  so  that  you  can  go  through  them  all,  in  proper 
order,  without  once  referring  to  the  book.  Any  preparation  short  of 
this  will  not  do,  if  you  wish  to  command  attention.  Once  prepare  a 
lesson  in  this  way,  and  it  will  give  you  such  freedom  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  you  will  feel  such  a  pleasure  in  it,  that  you  will  never 
vvant  to  relapse  into  the  old  indolent  habit." 

6.  Grammatical  Exercises. — The  III.  Exercise  of 
each  lesson  is  intended  to  put  in  practice  the  grammatical  text 
studied.  Sometimes  the  singular  is  to  be  changed  to  the 
plural,  the  plural  to  the  singular,  parts  of  speech  to  be  under- 
lined, etc.  These  exercises  will  afford  the  Teacher  many 
occasions  of  reviewing  the  grammatical  text. 

7.  Oral  Conjugation. — From  the  first  lesson,  the  pupils 
should  be  exercised  in  conjugating  verbs.  On  account  of  the 
prominent  part  the  verb  holds  in  discourse,  the  Teacher  cannot 
commence  this  exercise  too  soon  nor  recur  to  it  too  often,  par- 
ticularly as  an  onil  cvcrcise.  Even  the  youngest  children  go 
through  it  with  pleasure. 

From  Lesson  XLVL,  having  the  study  of  the  verb  for 
special  object,  the  moods  and  tenses  generally  are  indicated 
only.  It  would  be  advisable  to  require  the  pupils  often  to 
conjugate  other  tenses. 

The  questions  frequently  do  not  ask  for  one  or  several 
tenses  entirely,  but  one  or  more  persons  of  a  series  of  tenses 
named.  This  system  exercises  the  pupils  better  and  prevents 
routine. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  make  the  pupils  study 
the  principal  ptiits  of  the  irregular  verbs  well.  I'hey  should 
be  taught  to  distinguish  very  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
preterit  and  the  perfect  /xirticijilcj  and  the  use  of  each. 
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8.  Literary  Selections. — Every  I'tfth  li-i>si,n  contains  a 
literary  sclt^rtion  to  be  analyzed  and  studied  carefully.  After 
the  Teacher  has  made  the  pupils  read  the  selection  two  or 
three  times,  he  should  ask  some  of  them  to  give  an  oral  state- 
ment of  its  contents.  In  this  oral  statement  he  ought  to  exact 
neither  the  order  nor  the  terms  of  the  text,  but  he  should  take 
care  that  no  important  statement  be  forgotten,  and  that  the 
pupils  express  themselves  correctly  and  clearly.  This  exercise 
is  of  great  importance  and  should  never  be  omitted. 

The  Teacher  may  then  proceed  to  the  litcranj  niuilysin  of 
the  selection,  asking  numerous  questions  concerning  the  con- 
nection of  the  ideas,  on  the  words,  the  clauses,  and,  in  the 
higher  courses,  even  on  the  qualities  of  the  style.  The  expla- 
nations may,  however,  often  be  advantageously  given  before 
recjuiring  the  oral  .statement. 

These  Ji/th  le.sson.'i  should  never  be  omitted.  They  give  an 
agreeable  diversity  to  the  exercises,  and,  besides,  present  ad- 
vantages peculiar  to  themselves.  In  calling  attention  to  the 
ideas  which  enter  into  a  piece,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  ideas  are  disi>osed  and  expressed,  the  judgment  and  taste 
of  the  pupil  are  exerqised ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  initiated 
little  by  little  into  the  various  kinds  of  style,  and  is  taught  to 
discern  promptly  the  faults  and  good  qualities  of  a  literary 
composition. 

For  the  convenience  of  Teachers,  some  specimens  of  ques- 
tions and  even  suggestions'  as  to  the  answers,  are  given  in  the 
Teacher's  Edition;  the  Teacher  can  easily  add  other  suitable 
questions.  In  this  way  he  can,  for  many  nouns,  adjectives, 
adverbs,  etc.,  ask  whence  the  word  is  derived,  its  different  signi- 
fication.s,  the  word  of  the  opposite  meaning,  synonym,  etc. 
He  may  even  have  some  sentences  transpcsed,  the  sense  of  a 
phrase  or  of  a  clause  expressed  differently;  he  may  ask  the 
reason  why  such  a  thing  is  expressed,  such  an  idea  is  suggested. 

The  literary  analysis  is  concluded  by  some  questions  relative 
to  the  definitions  or  the  rules  previously  studied.  These  cjues- 
tions  may  be  multiplied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  class. 

The  selection  exjjlained  should  be  given  out  to  the  pupils 
as  a  dictation,  and  they  ought  to  write  at  least  a  p^.rt  of  the 
literary  analysis  after  it.     In  this  exercisCj  it  would  be  advisable 

1.  He«  iiatie  xvii  and  foot-note. 
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for  the  Teacher  to  require  answers  to  some  of  the  questions 
not  given  in  the  book,  but  which  he  asked  during  the  literary 
analysis.  By  this  means  the  attention  of  the  class  will  be  kept 
fixed. 

The  grammatical  questions  may  be  given  only  during  the 
oral  exercise,  since  they  receive  sufficient  attention  in  the  other 
exercises. 

When  explained,  the  literary  selections  should  be  committed 
to  memory. 

g.  Exercises  in  sentence-building  or  phraseology 
and  composition. — The  teaching  of  language  consists  not 
only  in  having  bad  spelling  and  false  syntax  avoided,  it  should 
also  lead  the  pupil  to  think  and  to  express  his  ideas  clearly 
and  elegantly.  For  this  purpose,,  numerous  exercises  on  sentence- 
huildinfi  ox  i^hmxeolofnj^  trdnspoaitiim,  and  composition  are  intro- 
duced into  this  course,  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  more  lengthy 
essays,  narrations,  descriptions,  etc.,  in  the  higher  courses. 

A  subject  for  composition  is  indicated  as  the  last  exercise 
of  every  fifth  lesson,  and  additional  ones  are  introduced  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  To  give  some  little  assistance  to  the  young 
writer,  hints  on  the  subjects  for  composition  are  given  in -the 
supplement.  These  subjects,  being  very  appropriate,  should  be 
written  some  time  during  the  course,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
necessary  to  take  them  up  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement. 
Should  the  Teacher  think  proper,  he  may  develop  these  in  oral 
exercises  for  the  pupils  before  assigning  them  to  be  written. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  Teacher  may  give  any  other 
subjects  of  composition  he  thinks  more  suitable  instead  of 
those  indicated. 

In  all  the  exercises  of  phraseology,  transposition,  and  com- 
position, the  errors  in.  spelling,  in  the  use  of  capitals,  in  syntax, 
etc,  should  be  carefully  corrected,  and  the  exercise  re-written. 
This  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  accustoms  the  pupils  to 
accuracy  and  neatness  in  every  thing  they  do. 

Require  the  pupils  always  to  leave  a  margin  for  corrections 
at  the  left  of  the  page.  The  Teacher  should  often  correct 
the  exercises  in  phraseology  and  composition  himself.  Intel- 
ligent pupils  may  sometimes  assist  him.  Underline  the  word 
or  words  written  incorrectly,  or  put  a  caret  (a)  where  there  is 
an  omission.     Sometimes  it  would  be  well  to  put  only  the  indi- 
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cation  in  the  margin,  and  let  the  puj)il  find  out  the  mistake 
himself. 

In  this  Elementary  Course,  the  following  scheme  might  be 
adopted  for  the  correction  of  the  exercises  : — 


Sp. 

Mistake  in  spelling. 

Cap. 

"          regard  to  capitals. 

Gr. 

"          (irammar. 

P. 

"          Punctuation. 

0. 

Omit  the  portion  underlined. 

A 

Insert  a  word. 

NoH. 

No  i>aragraph  here. 

% 

A  paragraph  here. 

The  Teacher,  after  liaving  read  or  annotated  the  class 
exercises  himself,  should  have  some  read  publicly,  recjuiring 
the  pupils  to  criticize. 

At  least  one  lesson  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  these 
exercises. 

The  exercise  on  UnninjihunoHs  W'mtls,  given  in  each  fifth 
lesson,  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  Teacher  should  first 
make  the  pupils  read  and  spell  those  words  in  the  columns, 
and  then  su])ply  them  orally  before  writing  the  exercise. 

Besides  the  e.xercises  in  composition,  phraseology  or  sentence- 
building,  transposition,  etc.,  given  in  the  legnlar  lessons,  the  Teacher 
might  occasionally  assign  exercises  snch  as  the  following: — 

1.  The  reproduction  of  the  poetical  sele<;tions  in  prose; 

2.  The  epitomized  reproduction  of  tlie  prose  lessons  either  from 
this  course  or  from  tlie  Headers  ; 

3.  The  reproduction  of  a  literary  piece  substituting  synonyms  for 
some  words  indicated  by  tlie  Teacher; 

■i.  The  construction  of  sentences  containing  the  new  words  the 
pupils  meet  in  any  of  their  school  books. 

10.  Dictation. — Besides  the  dictations  that  may  be  given 
in  connection  with  the  regular  lessons,  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous for  the  Teacher  to  select  the  most  difficult  words  in 
the  previous  three  or  four  lessons  as  an  oral  exercise  of  spell 
ing.  This  exercise  given  as  a  dictation  has  the  advantage, 
apart  of  its  great  practical  utility,  of  saving  precious  time 
often  devoted  to  useless  dictations  and  fastidious  corrections 
of  copies  ;  moreover,  it  tends  to  excite  the  j)upils  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  the  re;.'ular 
exercises. 
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'l"he  'I'earher's  Edition  contains  supi)lementary  dictations 
taken  from  the  exercises,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  dictations. 
These  are  suitable  for  reviews,  competitions,  and  examinations. 
Dictation  containing  the  difficult  words  the  pupils  meet  in 
their  various  text-books,  such  as  histories,  geographies,  reading 
books,  etc.,  should  be  frequently  given.  There  is  no  better 
exercise  than  this  to  make  pupils  pay  attention  to  the  spelling 
of  every  word  they  meet. 

Before  giving  a  dictation,  the  Teacher  should  read  it  for  the 
pupils,  and  assure  himself  that  it  contains  only  words  which 
they  have  seen,  or  the  application  of  rules  that  they  have 
studied.  If  there  are  any  proper  names  or  any  technical  terms 
too  difficult,  they  should  be  spelled  before  giving  the  dictation. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  pupils  accustom  themselves,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  observe  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  the 
proper  use  of  capitals,  the  Teacher  ought  to  exact  attention  to 
these  in  all  the  written  exercises. 

II.  Analysis  and  Parsing. — The  analysis  and  parsing 
in  this  Elementary  Course  are  of  the  simplest  nature,  little 
more  being  required,  in  the  course  of  the  regular  lessons,  than  to 
point  out  the  parts  of  speech  with  their  principal  modifications, 
and  to  tell  the  class  to  which  a  sentence  belongs.  After  the 
LXXX.  Lesson  special  exercises  are  given  in  the  analysis  and 
parsing  of  easy  sentences.  The  Teacher  may  use  these  exer- 
cises at  his  own  discretion. 

The  principal  object  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  essentials 
of  orthography  and  etymology,  with  some  few  hinto  on  syntax, 
composition,  and  literature. 

The  supplementary  literary  selections  may  be  analyzed  ac- 
cording to  the  models  given  in  the  fifth  lessons. 

Synoptical  Reviews. — In  the  reviews  of  the  gram- 
matical text,  the  Teacher  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  use 
the  blackboard,  and  by  means  of  questions  to  draw  from  the 
pupils  the  items  of  a  syno])sis.  For  example,  in  reviewing  the 
noun,  questions  might  be  addressed  to  the  i:)upils,  to  draw  from 
them  the  items  of  the  following  si/n<>j>tinil  tnhle : — 
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DEFINIIION 

Class. 

J 
1 

Common. 

Proper. 

First 

Person. 

Second. 
Third. 

difications. 

Number. 

Singular. 
Plural.  1  ^. 

[  irregular 

Masculine. 

o 

Gender. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Nominative. 

Case. 

Possessive. 

. 

Objective. 

The  foregoing  njfnnpsis  groups  the  etymology  of  the  noun 
before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  Let  the  Teacher,  after  this  ex- 
erci.se,  require  them  to  reproduce  the  same  on  their  copies  as 
a  home  exercise. 

The  si/nni)tival  table  given  on  pages  154  and  155,  will  be 
found  useful  for  a  general  recieir  of  the  grammatical  text. 

N.  B. — The  Elementary  Coarse  may  be  commenced  by  pupils  in 
the  Elementary  (Second)  Reader.  I$ut  it  must  not  be  understood 
from  this,  that  lanfjuage  lessons  should  not  be  fjiven  to  pupils  of  the 
primary  classes.  The  best  educationists  of  the  day  agree  that  lan- 
gua^^e  lessons  should  commence  on  the  admittance  to  school  of  the 
child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  Tliis  is  done  by  means  of  oral  les- 
sons in  the  lowest  classes  until  the  children  are  able  to  write.  Ask 
them  to  look  at  an  object,  and  then  to  say  somethinf^  about  it.  Object 
lessons  are  a  powerful  means  of  promotin}^  this  exercise. 

Oral  conjuf^ation,  as  well  as  the  distinction  between  conunon  and 
proper  nouns,  the  plural  of  nouns;  the  comparison  of  adjectives;  the 
gender,  number,  and  person  of  pnjiiouns,  the  reason  why  pronouns 
are  used  ;  and  even  the  use  of  i;a))itals,  arc  all  very  useful  exercises. 

Exercises  on  the  supplying  of  words  may  also  be  given  by  writing 
sentences  on  the  blackboard,  leaving  some  blanks  to  be  filled  in. 

The  meaning  of  words  in  the  reading  lessons  can  bi^  taught,  aa 
well  as  the  correction  of  gramnnitical  errors  that  children  frcvpiently 
make  in  their  answers  in  the  class-rotjm,  an<l  during  their  games  on 
the  playground. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  write  according  as  they  learn  the 
alphabi't.     Wlun  rli.v  I. urn  ilii>  lottir  ,1.  lit  tlicin  learn  to  write  it  on 
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their  slates.  By  this  means,  childi'en  (jf  the  lowest  divisions  may  be 
made  to  write  their  names  and  their  addresses,  to  write  from  dictation 
on  slates  or  on  the  blackhoard. 

When  they  can  write  with  sufficient  facility,  let  them  write  what 
they  know  of  the  objecte  around  them  in  school,  on  their  way  to 
school,  at  home,  at  i)lay.  These  exercises  interest  childi'en  very 
much,  and  at  the  same  time  initiate  them  into  the  elements  of  the 
language. 


^^^HtM\^^\OHS 

V^SL\) 

\H  1V^\S  B00\^. 

adj. 

adjective. 

adv. 

, 

adverb. 

c.  or  c.  a. 

common  adjective. 

cd 

compound. 

com.  n.       .         .        . 

. 

.    common  noun. 

comp. 

comparison. 

comp.  deg. 

.     comparative  degree. 

def.  art. 

definite  article. 

Ex. 

Example. 

f.            ... 

feminine. 

F.  or  Fut. 

Future. 

g.            ... 

gender. 

Imp. 

. 

Imperative. 

Imperf. 

Imperfect. 

Imp.  Part. 

Imperfect  Participle. 

Ind. 

Indicative. 

indef.  art. 

1.             ... 

iiidotinite  article, 
line. 

m.      .        .        .        . 

masculine. 

n 

neuter,  noun,  numeral. 

n.  c.  or  nom.  c. 

.     nominative  case. 

obj. 

. 

o])joct.  objective  case. 

p.          .         .        . 

proper. 

p.  or  pars. 

.    person. 

part. 

participial. 

pers.  pro. 

personal  pronoun. 

per.  or  perf .  . 

perfect. 

p.  n.  or  plu. 

plural  number. 

Plu.  or  Pluperf.     . 

.  .                Pluperfect. 

pos.  deg.     . 

positive  degree. 

p.  c.  or  poss. 

possessive  case. 

Pot. 

. 

Potential. 

Pres.       . 

Present. 

pro. 

. 

pronominal. 

pro.  n.  or  prop.  n. 

proper  noun. 

rel.  pro. 

relative  pronoun. 

s.  n.  or  sing. 

singular  number. 

Subj.      . 

subject,  Subjunctive. 

The  numbers  u-itliiii  marks 

)f  pureii 

tltesis  tliruutjhout  the  book  refer  to 

the  (jrammatical  text. 

LESSONS    IN   ENGLISH 

ELEMENTARY    COURSE. 


TEACHER'S  EDITION. 


Lesson  I. — Preliminaries. — Words,  Letters. 

1.  Language  is  the  medium  through  which  we  express  our  thoughts. 

2.  Written  and  Spoken  Lang^uage  is  made  up  of  words. 
3  A  Word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea. 

4.  Grammar  teaches  the  art  of  using  words  correctly  in  speaking, 
reading,  ami  writing. 

5.  Written  words  are  made  up  of  letters. 

6.  A  Letter  is  an  alphabetic  mark  commonly  representing  an 
elementary  sound  of  the  human  voice.  The  letters  of  a  language, 
taken  collectively,  are  called  its  alphabet. 

7.  There  are  twenty-six  letters  in  the  English  alphabet,  viz.:  a,b,c, 
d,  e,j\  f/,  h,  i,j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  .«,  t,  n,  r,  w,  x,  y,  z. 

8.  Letters  have  two  forms.  CAPITALS  and  small  letters. 

1.  Wliat  is  Language '? — 2.  Of  wliat  is  Written  and  Spoken  Language  made  up? 
—3.  'VMjat  is  a  Word  ? — I.  What  does  Grammar  teach  ?— -5.  Of  wliat  are  Written 
Words  uiade  up? — 6.  Wliat  is  a  Letter? — \Miat  are  the  letters  of  a  language 
called?--".  How  many  letters  are  there  in  theKnglish  Alphabet?— Name  them. 
— B.  How  m!iDy  forms  have  lettei-s  ?— Name  those  forms. 


I.  Letters. — Learn  to  spell  the  words  of  this  section. 

1.  God.  2.  Faith.  3.  Father.  4.  Book. 

Jesus.  Hope.  Mother.                    t'opy. 

Mary.  Charity.  Son.                           Pen. 

Joseph.  Obidienco.  Cousin.                    Pencil. 

Religion.  Virtue.  Parent.                    School. 

IL  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  the 

Buitabk-  word  from  the  list  gi\en. 

1.  The  rose  is  &  fUjwer.  3.  Que^jec  is  a  city. 

The  oak  is  a  tree.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  a  river. 

The  horse  is  an  animal.  Canada  is  a  coioitnj. 

2.  A  coat  is  a  garment.  4.  Cabbage  is  a  vegetdble. 
A  primer  is  a  book.  The  cod  is  &figh. 

A  top  is  a  toy.  .\  (j>ui  is  a  firi'-nrm. 

III.  Underline  the  words  that  commence  with  capitals. — Montreal, 
Toronto,  Quebec,  H<tinill</ii,  Jlali/n.r,  Si.  .lohn,  (Jtlawit,  are  the  principal 
cities  of  Canada. — John,  Jainex,  .Jo.'H'ph.  Patrick.  Tliointix,  Edward, 
Michael,  Paul,  are  Chrintian  names  of  men.—  Ireland,  Knt/land.  Scotland, 
France,  Spain,  are  names  of  countries  of  Europe. — Sunday,  Monday, 
TuesiUiy,  Wednenday ,  Thurtday,  Friday,  Saturday,  are  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week. — .January,  Erhruary,  March,  .April,  May,  dune,  July, 
Auywit,  September,  tMoher,  Sovcmber,  December,  are  the  names  of  the 
months  of  the  year. 

Oral  Conjugation.— IwdtVatipe  Prewnt.— I  ain,  thou  art,  he  i-* ;  wu  are,  you 
are,  they  ara. 


2     Lesson  II.— Letters :  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

9.  Letters  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  vowels  and  consonants. 

10.  A  VoTvel  is  a  letter  the  name  of  which  makes  a  perfect  sound 
when  uttered  alone;  as,  a,  e.  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,u,  and  some- 
times w  and  _)/• 

11.  A  Consonant  is  a  letter  which  cannot  be  perfectly  sounded 
without  the  aid  of  a  vowel ;  as,  b,  m,  s.  The  consonants  are  b,  c,  d,f, 
g,  h,j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  v,  x,  z,  and  sometimes  w  and  y 

12.  W  or  r  is  a  consonant  when  it  is  before  a  vowel  sounded  in  the 
same  syllable  ;  as,  ■weijiht,  you. 

13.  W  or  Y  is  a  vowel  when  it  is  not  before  a  vowel  sounded  in  the 
same  syllable  ;  as,  lavr,  lay. 

14.  A  Silent  Letter  is  a  letter  that  is  not  sounded ;  as,  p  and  I  in 
psalm. 

15.  An  Initial  Letter  is  the  first  letter  of  a  word  ;  as,  6  in  boy. 

16.  A  Final  Letter  is  a  letter  that  ends  a  word  ;  as  n  in  pen. 

9.  Into  how  many  general  classes  are  letters  divided  ? — 10.  WTiat  is  a  Vowel  ? 
— 11.  What  is  a  Corisonant'?— 12.  When  is  W  or  Y  a  consonant? — IH.  When  is  W 
or  Y  avowal  ?— 14.  What  is  a  Silent  Letter '■'—15.  \\liai  is  an  Initial  Letter? — 
IG.  What  is  a  Final  Letter? 

Oral  Exercise. — What  is  w  or  y  in  the  following  words  :  Winner,  c;  any,  v.; 
you,  c;  now,  v.;  owe,  v.;  water,  c. — Xaiue  some  of  the  silent  letters  in  this  lesson. 
—Some  of  the  initial  letters. — Some  of  the  final  letters. — Write  on  your  slates 
the  initials  of  your  name. 

XoTE. — Initials  of  proper  names  should  be  capitals,  and  tliere  should  be  a 
period  after  each. 


I.  Vowels.— 

Tell  the  number  of 

vowels  in  each 

word  of  this  section. 

Ask  also  tlie  number  of  consonants. 

1.  Class,             1. 
College,         3. 
Teacher,        3. 
Pupil,             2. 
Companion,  4. 

2.  Attention,     4. 
Obedience,    5. 
Politeness.    4. 
Cleanliness,  4. 
Order,             2. 

3.  Grammar, 
Geogi-aphy, 
Dictionary, 
Catechisni, 
Arithmetic, 

2. 
4. 
.5. 
3. 
4. 

4.  Ball,            1. 
Marbles,    2. 
Lacrosse,   3. 
Top,            1. 
Bat,             1. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Tell  by  whom  the  objects  named 
are  made. — When  the  e.rercise  is  finished,  go  over  it  orally  in  inverse  order. 

1.  Caps  and  hats  are  made  by  the  hatter 
Coats  and  vests  are  made  by  the  tailor. 
Boots  and  shoes  are  made  by  the  shoemaker. 

2.  Wooden  houses  are  built  by  the  carpenter. 
Doors  and  windows  are  made  by  the  jot»i«r. 
Locks  and  keys  are  made  by  the  locksmith. 

3.  Pancakes  and  fritters  are  made  by  the  cAfc. 
Tarts  and  pies  are  made  by  the  confectioner. 
Pills  and  drugs  are  prepared  by  the  apothecaries. 

i.  Clocks  and  watche?  are  made  by  the  watcli-maker. 
Ciuns  and  pistols  are  made  by  the  gunsmith. 
Bowls  and  iiitohers  are  made  liy  the  potter. 

III.  Underline  the  vw^ords  that  contain  four  consonants. — A  class- 
room contains  a  crucifix,  a  teacher's  desk,  pupils'  desks,  cliairs,  black- 
boards, maps,  books,  copies,  inkstands,  pens,  pencils,  rulers,  models, 
pictures,  statues,  a  clock. 

Oral  Conjugation.— Indicative  Fre»ent.—1  have,  thou  hast,  he  has  ;  we  have, 
you  have,  they  have. 


Lesson  III. — Diphthongs  and   Triphthongs.         3 

17.  A  Diphthong  is  the  combination  of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable  ; 
as,  au  in  fiauil.  fn  in  ?>ea^ 

18.  A  Triphthong  is  the  combination  of  three  vowels  in  one  sylla- 
ble, as,  eau  in  heaLuti/,  1101/  in  huoy. 

19.  Diphtliontj>^    and  triphthonf^s    are    divided    into  two   classes, 
proper  and  rdiiiiiinii. 

20.  A  Proper  Diphthong  is  a  diphthonf;  in  which  both  the  vowels 
are  sounded  ;  as  o//  in  //oy,  "ir  in  iiovr. 

21.  An  Improper  Diphthong  is  a<liphthongin  whitli  bnt  one  vowel 
is  sounded  ;  as,  eu  in  bea.!,  if  in  hilie/. 

22.  A  Proper  Triphthong  is  a  triphthong  in  which  the  three  vowels 
are  sounded;  as,  uvi  in  '/uoi'.  ""//  in  huoy. 

23.  .A.n  Improper  Triphthong  is  a   triphthong  in  which   but  one 
or  two  of  the  vowels  are  sounded  ;  as  iew  in  ricTV,  owe  in  owe'/. 

17.  What  is  a  DiphtlionK?— IH.  What  is  a  Triphthong?— 19.  Into  what  classes 
are  flii)hthonf,'s  ami  trii)hthoni,'w  flividetl  ?— '20.  What  is  a  Proper  Dii)htli<)ng'.' — 
'21.  What  isimi  liniucipcr  Uii>litlioiig"/--'22.  What  is  a  Proper  Triphthong  ?— 
Zi.  ^Vllat  is  au  Improper  Triphthou),' '.' 


1.  Indicate  orally  or  by  means  of  the  letters  p.d.,  id.;  p.t.,i.t.,  whether 
the  diphthong  or  triphthong  contained  in  the  word  is  proper  or 
improper. — Tin-  Teaclier  may  fust  exercise  the  pupils  in  point imj  out  the 
diplithonfix  and  the  triphthongs  simply,  without  distinguishing  between  the 
proper  and  the  improper. 


1.  Ounce, 

p.d. 

2.  lileat. 

i.d. 

3.  Quoit, 

p.t. 

4.  Heauty,     i.t. 

Voice, 

p.d. 

May, 

i.d. 

Awe, 

i.t. 

View,        i.t. 

Moat, 

i.d. 

Cow, 

p.d. 

Allow, 

p.d. 

Thaw,     p.d. 

Hound, 

p.d. 

Pie, 

i.d. 

Youth, 

i.d. 

Plough,  p.d. 

Kat. 

i.d. 

Pew, 

i.d. 

Kyc, 

i.t. 

Oath,        i.d. 

Breath, 

i.d. 

How, 

p.d. 

Owe, 

i.t. 

Vow,       p.d. 

lioy. 

p.d. 

Koil, 

p.d. 

Our, 

p.d. 

Buoy,       p.t. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.—  Tell  what  the  persons  named  sell. 
— (Jiit'thisiunr  e.ri'rrixi'  onilli/  inverting  the  order  ;  as,  Beef  is  soUl  by 
whom  ?     JleeJ  is  >iold  by  the  butihrr. 

1.  The  butcher  Hells  beef.  3.  The  bookseller  sells  hooka. 
The  baker  sells  bread.  The  grocer  sells  tea. 

The  provision  merchant  sells /Io»r.  The  clraper  sells  cloth. 

The  stationer  sells  pajier.  The  confectioner  sells  piea. 

2.  The  lialjor<lasli(!r  soils  threml.  i.  The  druggist  soils  medicine. 
The  wiim  nicrchiint  sells  liquor.  The  gardener  soils  lettuce. 
Tlio  browor  soils  beer.  The  farmer  soils  liay. 

Tlio  liuitorer  s(lls//((/r  Tli.'  poddlor  soils  buttiina. 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  diphthongs  and  two  lines  under  the 
triphthongs — As  an  oral  e.cercise,  the  Teacher  may  require  the  pupil.'i  to 
ili.'.liiiiiuisli  between  the  jiroper  and  the  improper iliplithongs  and  triphthongs. 

Tell  the  1k(;/s  (|))  not  to  t(*i<cli  (i)  the  (jroits  (p). — The  i«iveH  (i)  fall 
from  the  trees  (i)  in'ai/tumu  (p). — ^The  slicj)  \)\eatn  (i). — A  (juay  (i)  is  a 
wharf — We  had  a  delightful  view  (i)  from  the  moinitain  (p). 

Oral  Conjugation. — Indicative  Paat.—l  wax,  tliuu  wast,  he  was;  we  were,  you 
wore,  tboy  v^oro. 


Lesson  IV. — Syllables. 


24.  A  Syllable  is  one  or  more  letters  pronounced  in  one  sound  ;  as, 
a,  ant,  a-Jur.     A  syllable  may  be  either  a  word  or  a  part  of  a  word. 

25.  A  Monosyllable  is  a  word  of  one  syllable;  as,  man,  he. 

26.  A  Dissyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllables  ;  as,  man-hj,  he-ro,  com- 
miind. 

27.  A  Trisyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables  ;  as,  rnan-li-ne^i.t,  he-ro- 
ic,  com-mand-ing. 

28.  A  Polysyllable  is  a  word  of  many  syllables ;  as,  he-ro-i-cal,  he- 
rn-ic-al-Iy,  not-u-itJi-atand-ing. 

29.  There  are  as  many  syllables  in  a  word  as  there  are  complete 
sounds. 

30.  When  a  word  is  to  be  divided,  the  letters  of  a  syllable  should  not 
be  separated  ;  and  a  hyphen  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  show  that 
the  rest  of  the  word  not  completed  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 

24.  What  is  a  Syllable  ?  May  a  syllable  be  a  word?— 2.5.  \\'hat  is  a  Mono- 
syllable ?— 26.  What  is  a  Dissyllable  ?— 27.  What  is  a  Trisyllable  ?— 28.  What  is 
a  Polysyllable?— -29.  How  cau  the  number  of  syllables  iu  a  word  be  distin- 
guished?— 30.  ^^^lat  is  the  rule  for  the  division  of  a  word  when  there  is  not 
room  on  the  line  on  which  it  is  begun  ? 


I.  Syllabication. — Indicate  orally  or  by  means  of  a  figure  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  in  each  word  of  this  section. 


.  Cit-y, 

2. 

2.  Ar-my, 

2. 

3.  Coun-try, 

2. 

4.  Fvad-ish, 

2 

Ed-i-fice, 

3. 

Gen-er-al 

3. 

Mead-ow, 

2 

Bean, 

1 

Street, 

1. 

Cap-taiu, 

2. 

Cottage, 

2.' 

Sal-ad, 

2 

Eiv-er, 

2. 

Ban-ner, 

2, 

Oak, 

Pars-lev, 

2 

Fountain, 

2. 

Sword, 

i. 

Beech, 

Thyme, 

1 

Pave-ment, 

2. 

Saber, 

2. 

Elm, 

Cel-er-y, 

3 

Mu-se-um, 

■6. 

Siege, 

1. 

Birch, 

Cu-cum-ber 

3 

U-ni-ver-si-tj 

,5. 

Dec-o-ra-tiou,4. 

Ma-ple, 

2. 

Pujup-kin, 

2 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — -Tell  who  uses  the  article  named. 
— The  exercise  may  be  given  orally  in  inverse  order. 


1.  The  saw  is  used  by  the  carpenter. 
The  plough  is  used  hya.  farmer. 
The  tile  is  used  bj-  a  locksmith. 

2.  The  razor  is  used  by  a  barber. 
The  plane  is  used  by  a,  joiner. 
The  probe  is  used  by  a  surgeon. 

.'!.  The  pen  is  used  by  a  writer. 
The  sickle  is  used  by  a  reaper. 
The  oar  is  used  by  a  7-oiver. 


4.  The  whip  is  used  by  a  driver. 
The  brush  is  used  by  a  painter. 
The  rake  is  used  by  a  gardener. 

5.  The  anvil  is  used  by  the  blacksmith. 
The  awl  is  used  by  a  shoemaker. 
The  gun  is  used  by  a  huntsman. 

6.  The  thimble  is  used  by  a  tailor. 
The  trowel  is  used  by  "a  mason. 
Tlie  spur  is  used  by  the  horseman. 


III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  dissyllables  and  two  lines  under  the 
trisyllables. — The  careful  j^npil  allow.s  not  liiny  to  go  astray;  his  books 
are  classified  oudekly  in  his  desk  ;  he  keeps  his  1'enhom>eks  and  pencils 
TOGETHEK ;  he  does  not  blot  his  copies  or  books  or  paper  with  ink ;  and 
his  person  is  neat. 


Oral  Conjugation, 
bad,  they  had. 


-Indicative  Past  —I  had,  thou  hadst,  ho  had  ;  we  liad,  you 


Lesson  V.  5 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 
TuE  Holy  Catholic  Chuuch. 

I'll  never  forsake  thee,  I  never  will  be, 

0  Church  of  the  Saints  I  ar.  apostate  from  thee 
Though  false  friends  entice  me,  and  fortune  may  frown. 
My  Faith  and  my  Church,  until  death  I  will  own. 

5  They  may  boast  of  their  wealth,  they  may  talk  of  their  gold, 

I'll  be  true  to  the  faith  like  the  martyrs  of  old  ; 
"  A  Catholic  live,  and  a  Catholic  die  !" 
Be  this  my  life's  watchword,  at  death  my  last  cry. 

1  may  lose  some  advantage  and  forfeit  some  gain, 
10                 I  niiiy  meet  with  unkindness  and  suffer  some  pain ; 

But  Jesus  and  Mary  will  surely  bestow 
IVIore  gifts  than  from  sin  and  apostasy  flow. 

Oral  Statement.— .\ftor  the  Teacher  has  made  the  pupils  read  the  selection 
two  or  three  times,  he  should  ask  some  of  them  to  five  an  oral  statement  of 
its  contents.  In  this  oral  statement,  he  will  exact  iieitliei- the  order  nor  the 
terms  of  the  text,  but  he  should  take  care  that  no  important  statement  l)0 
forgotten  and  that  the  iini)ils  express  themselves  correctly  and  clearly.  This 
exorcise  is  of  great  importance  and  should  never  be  omitted.  The  exercise 
finished,  the  Teacher  bhould  require  the  i)upils  to  commit  the  selection  to 
memory. 


1.  Person.voes.' 
Time  .vmj  Pl\ce. 


WoKDH    AND 

Actions. 


Literary  Analysis.* 

Who  is  the  speaker  in  this  selection  ? — A   Cntholic 
xpciikiiiti  to  Jluly  Cliurcli. 

When  and  where  does  the  conversation  take  place  ? 

— There  is  no  dcjiiiite  time  or  place  ijiven. 
/I.  What  does   the    Catholic   say    in    the   first 
staii/a?^ — lie  sai/x  tlioiKjIi  fdlsr  friendsi  nuuj 
entice  him  and  fortune  nuiij  Jrown  on  him  he 
will  he  true  to  his  Church. 
What  does  he  say  in  the  second  stanza  l--llr 
says  ueallli  will  nut  tempt  him  ;  but  he  wil!  lie 
Uue  to  the  faith  like  the  martyis. 
What  does  lie  say  in   the  third  stanza  ^ — .'//• 
.>■«./.<  thai  dixadrant<iye.-<,  losses,  siill'iriinis,  will 
not  prevent  him  from  perseveriny  in  the  faith 
to  death. 

1.  Thi<  literary  analysis,  or  explanation  of  the  text,  is  so  culled  becuiiso  the 
process  is  nnali/ticfil.  that  is  to  say,  the  ilceoin/Misitiini  iii  the  piece  iiitii  its  elo- 
ments.  The  ideas,  the  exiiressions,  the  phrases,  are  reviewed  tn  study  them 
one  by  one,  to  appreciate  thuni,  and  to  compaic  tlicni. 

2.  In  tin;  lUrnirii  analijsis,  the  jiersoiiaties  uie  indicated  us  the  basis  of  the 
first  ijiitfstinn  to  Ix'  |)ut.  'I'lie  Teacher  should  niiikc  the  pupils  understand  that 
by  (jriMmai/es,  not  oidy  rea^onHJile  beln^^s  are  to  be  imdcrstood,  liut  aUo  lower 
animals  and  even  inanimate  things  which  are  iiersonil'ic-il.  The  tiiiit  ami  />/<!('« 
where  the  uvurit  oOcurri<d  are  not  alwavs  indicated  in  the  te.xt ;  in  such  o^soii 
it  JH  not  necessary  to  include  thi<m  in  the  <pu<stions. 


6  Literary  Analysis. 

I  What  is  the  result  the  Catholic  expects  from  his 
firm  attachment  to  his  faith  ? — He  expects  God 
jvill  be  hiit  reivard. 
(What  lesson  does  this  piece  impart  to  children  ? 
— Firm  attachment  to  the  Faith  of  Holy  Church, 
^,u.vyiv.^^.  -|     and  patient  endurance  of  the  temporarij  suff'er- 

inris  and  losses  such  attachment  may  sometimes 
entail. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  What  Church    is  the  Church   of  the  Saints  ? — The  Church   of  the 

Saints  is  the  Catholic  Church. 
'2.  Who  a,re  false  friends  ? — People  who  pretend  to  befriends,  but  (jive  bad 

advice. 
H.  How  does  fortune  frown  ? — When  people  do  not  get  on  icell  in  the 

world  by  becoming  rich. 

4.  What  Faith  is  referred  to  ?^T he  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

5.  Who  were  the  martyrs  of  old  ? — Those  who  suffered  death  rutlier  than 

renounce  the  Catholic  religion. 
(■).  What  is  the  meaning  of  Catholic  ? — Universal  or  general. 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tvatchivord  ? — A  pass-ioord,  or  a  word  by 

which  a  person  is  known  or  which  he  often  uses. 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  oi  forfeit  ? — To  lose. 

'•>.  By  what  other  names  is  Jesus  known  ? — Our  Saviour,  our  Lord, 
Second  Person  of  the  B.  T.,  Messiah,  Son  of  David,  Son  of  Man, 
Son  of  God 

10.  By  what  other  names  is  Mary  known  ? — B.  V.  M.,  Mother  of  God, 

our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea,  dr.,  dr. 

11.  What  is  a  gift  ? — A  thing  given  as  a  present. 
VI.  What  is  apostasy  ? — Desertion  from  one's  faith, 

18.  What  is  the  opposite  of  advantage'^ — Disadvantage. 

14.  What  words  convey  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  bestoiol — Give, 

donate. 

15.  Why  does  the  author  say  that : 

"  — Jesus  and  Mary  will  surely  bestow 

More  gifts  than  from  sin  and  apostasy  flow  ?" 
Because  the  consolation  enjoyed  by  fidelity  to  one's  faith  and  the  re- 
ward in  .'Store  in  the  world  to  come,  are  more  vahiable  than  the  per- 
ishable goods  of  this  world. 


10.  How  many  vowels  are  tliei'e  in  each  word  of  the  first  line  ? — Fll, 

Iv.  ;  never,  2v.  ;  for.sake,  3v. ;    thee,  2v.;   I,  Iv, ;  never,  2v. ;   will, 

Iv. ;  be,  Iv. 
17.  How  many  syllables  are  there  in  each  word  of  thfe  first  and  second 

lines  of  the  third  stanza? — I,  Is.;  may,  la. ;   lose.  Is.;  some,   Is.; 

(id-ran-tage,  iis.  ;  (Uid,  Is. ;  for-feit,  2s.  ;  .'<ome,  Is.  ;  gain.  Is.  ;  I,  Is. ; 

/;((((/,  Is,;  nwet.  Is.;  witli,ls.;  iin-kind-ness,  Ss.;  and.  Is.;  suf-fer,  2s.; 

.siiinc.  Is. ;  pain.  Is.       (The  Teacher  may  give  other  exercises  on 

syllabication.) 


Questions  and  Suggestions.  7 

18.  Tell  the  vivxther  of  consonants  in  each  word  of  the  last  line. — 

More,  2c.;  gijlt,  4c;  than,  3c.;  from,  3c.;  xiii,  2c.;  and,  2c.; 
apostasy,  4  c;   How,  2c. 

19.  How  often  does  «•  appear  as  a  consonant  in  the  piece? — 1st  1. ,«•///; 

4th  1.,  will ;  oth  1.,  wealth;  8th  1.,  watchword,  c.  ni  both  cases  ;  10th 
1.,  «(7/i;  nth  1.,  «-/7/. 

20.  Tell  when  ic  or  //  occurs  as  a  vowel  in  the  selection. — 3rd  \.,froicn; 

4th  1.,  own  ;  11th  1.,  bestow  ;  12th  I.,  Jloic.  In  every  case  in  which 
y  appears,  it  is  a  vowel. 

21.  Name  the  final  letters  in  each  word  of  the  5th  line. 

22.  Name  the  words  of  the  9th  line  in  which  e  is  silent. — Lose,  some, 

advantaye,  some. 

23.  Name  the  words  in  which  diphthongs  occur  in  the  piece. — 1st  1., 

thee,  i. ;  oth  1.,  they,  i.  ;  3rd  1.,  thouyh,  i.  ;  friends,  i. ;  may,  i.  ; 
frown,  p.;  4th  \.,  faith,  i.;  death,  i.;  own,  i.;  5th  \.,they,  i.,  may,  i.; 
boast,  i.;  their,  i.  ;  wealth,  i.  ;  they,  i.  ;  may,  i.  ;  their,  i. ;  6th  1., 
true,  i.;  faith,  i. ;  7th  1.  ;  die,  i. ;  8th  1.,  death,  i.;  9th  1.,  may,  i.; 
forfeit,!.;  yain,  i.;  IDth  1.,  may,i.;  meet,!.;  pain.i.;  11th  1.. 
bestow,  i.;  12th  h,Jlow,  i. 

Note. — At  the  end  of  this  e.\ercise  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  give  review 
questions  on  the  Grammatical  text,  e.  a-.  What  is  Languaoe  ?—\\liat  dons 
O^ramnuir  tear.h  f—Wliat  is  a  Voivel  ?—a  Diphthong  ?—a  Monosyllable  f 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Tell  the  names  of  some  objects  that  can  be  made  of  yold,  wool, 
wood,  paper,  leather,  litien,  h(rrn. 

1.  Sacred  vessels,  money,  rinj^s,  collars,  brooches,  necklaces,  and 
bracelets  are  made  of  yold. 

2.  (Moth,  yarn,  and  flannel  are  made  of  wool. 

3.  Doors,  tables,  desks,  chairs,  floors,  and  frames  are  made  of  wood. 

4.  IJw)ks,  newspapers,  copies,  and  envelopes  are  made  of  paper. 

5.  Shoes,  belts,  harness,  trunks,  and  valises  are  nnide  of  leather. 

6.  Towels,  napkins,  sheets,  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  are  made  of 
linen. 

7.  Snuff-bo.\es,  combs,  buttons,  and  spuons  are  made  of  hum. 

II  Tell  where  the  whale,  the  trout,  the  m»le,  the  blood-.'^nrher,  the 
yrasshopper,  the  deer,  the  squirrel,  and  the  hen  live. 

The  whale  lives  in  the  sea.  The  trout  lives  in  rivers.  The  mole  lives 
ill  the  earth.  The  hloml-surker  lives  in  awainps.  The  yrasshopper 
lives  ill  tlu!  field.  Tile  deer  lives  in  the  forest.  The  squirrel  lives  io 
trees.     The  hen  lives  in  the  farm-yard. 


8  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

III.  Transfer  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  i^art  given  at  the  begin- 
ning  in  Italics.     Pupil's  Edition  :  Toicards  your  parents  be  respectful. 

Be  respectful  toirards  your  parents. 

Be  obedient  to  your  teachers. 

Show  respect  to  your  superiors. 

Be  condescending  towards  your  inferiors. 

Be  courteous  towards  your  companions. 

Be  polite  toicards  every  person. 

Manifest  gratitude  towards  your  benefactors. 

Show  indulgence  to  your  enemies. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 

IV.— 1.  Abel.l  2.  Ail.  3.  All.  4.  Altar. 

Able.                        Air.  Awl.                       Alter.' 

Adds.                        Ale.  E'er.                         Ant. 

Adze.                        Heir.  Ere.                         Aunt. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  the  suitable  word  taken  from  the 
above  list. 

1.  Cain  killed  Abel. 

Are  you  able  to  run  a  mile  ? 
The  boy  adds  quickly. 
Sharpen  the  adze. 

2.  If  you  ail,  it  must  be  because  you  drank  too  much  strong  ale. 
The  young  heii-  was  lying  in  the  open  air. 

3.  If  e'er  he  return,  it  must  be  ere  I  reach  home. 
All  the  shoemaker  lost  was  his  awl. 

4.  Do  not  alter  the  decorations  of  the  altar. 

The  ant  provides  for  the  winter  ;  so  my  aunt  told  me. 

V.  Write  a  composition^  on  Obedience  due  to  Pakents.   (Synopsis 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.) 

Note. — lu  these  exercises  the  Teacher  should  exact  good  spellings  and  due 
attention  to  punctuation*  and  'capitals.* 

1.  TheTeacVier  should  give  the  meaning  of  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
exercise  when  deemed  necessary. 

3.  Composition  is  the  art  of  expressing  one's  thoughts  by  means  of  written 
language. 

3.  The  Teaclier  should  often  insist  that  the  pupils  refer  to  their  dictionary 
when  they  are  not  sure  of  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word. 

4.  Kules  for  punctuation  ai"e  given  in  the  LXXIX.  Lesson. 

*RULi:8  KOK  THE   USE  OF  CAPITALS. 

i.  Commence  the  first  word  of  every  sentence  with  a  ("apital. 
ii.  Commence  the  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry  with  a  Capital, 
iii.  Commence  every  proper  name  with  a  Capital. 
iv.  Commence  every  pronoun  relating  to  the  Deity  with  a  Capital. 
V.  The  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjection  O,  sliouM  always  be  Capitals. 


Lesson  VI. — Parts  of  Speech.  9 

31.  Words  in  English  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  called  the  Parts 
of  Speech;  namely,  the  Noun,  the  Article,  the  Adjective,  the  Pronoun, 
the  Verb,  the  Participle,  the  Adverb,  the  Preposition,  the  Conjunction, 
and  the  Interjection. 

31.  How  many  Parts  of  Speech  are  there  in  English  ?    Name  them. 


I.  Words  to  be  found. — Add  the  name  of  an  animal. 


1.  The  bleating  of  the  lamb. 
The  mewing  of  the  cat. 
The  neighing  of  the  horse. 

2.  The  grunting  of  the  hog. 
The  howling  of  the  wolf. 
The  buzzing  of  the  bee. 

3.  The  braying  of  the  ass. 
The  lowing  of  the  cow. 
The  cooing  of  tlie  pigeon. 


4.  The  roaring  of  the  lion. 
The  singing  of  the  thrush. 
The  barking  of  the  dog. 

5.  The  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Tlie  beDowing  of  tlio  bull. 
The  croaking  of  the  frog. 

6.  The  clucking  of  the  hen. 
The  yelping  of  the /ox. 
The  chirping  of  the  bird. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Name  an  object  which  possesses 
the  quality  indicated.  The  pujiils  maij  be  axked  to  name  one  or  more 
other  objects  that  possess  the  same  quality. 


1.  The  razor  is  sharp 
Glass  is  fragile. 
Siujar  is  sweet. 

2.  Le<td  is  heavy. 
Cork  is  light. 
The  ocean  is  large. 

3.  Water  is  limpid. 
Pepper  is  pungent. 
Silver  is  precious. 

4.  Tlje  circle  is  round. 
Vinegar  is  sour. 
Winter  is  cold. 


5.  The  rush  is  flexible. 
Diamonds  are  scarce. 
liaisins  are  palatable. 

6.  The  lily  is  fragrant. 
Crystal  is  transparent. 
Brass  is  sonorous. 

7.  Tlie  tiger  is  cruel. 
Tlic  liiiiib  is  timid. 
The  ((.s.f  is  stubborn. 

8.  Iron  is  useful 
Bread  is  nourishing. 
The  sun  is  brilliant. 


III.  Underline    the    words   that  are    the   names  of  trees.     The 

weary  traveler  very  willingly  rests  under  tliu  shade  of  the  chestnut. — 
The  poplar  flourishes  in  damp  places. — The  maple  grows  in  Canada.- 
The  oiiliiH  large  and  towering.  Tlie  jiine  is  very  ninch  used  in  build- 
ing.— The  willow,  especially  the  ucfpiug  uilUiw,  is  used  as  an  eniblcin 
of  sorrow. 


Oral  Conjugation  —A»i(?;<Yi^i'^  Perfect.-  I  bavc  bc<ii.  thou  bast  been,  he  haa 
been  ;  we  have  bct/ii,  yuii  liavti  bfcii.  tli<->  liavf  lici-ii. 


lo  Lesson  VII. — Chapter  i. — Nouns. 

32.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  animal,  place,  or  tliinj^, 
that  can  be  known  or  mentioned ;  as,  James,  Iiorse,  Toronto,  school, 
water,  soul,  grammar. 

o2.  What  is  a  Nonu  ? 


I.  Nouns.—  Indicate  orally,  or  by  means  of  the  letters  j).,  a.,  pL,  t. 
if  the  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  an  animal,  a  place,  or  a  thing. 


Grass,  t. 
Shepherd,  p. 
Prairie,  pi. 
Lion,  a. 
Collar,  t. 

Guardian,  p. 
Hen,  a. 
Stick,  t. 
Montreal,  pi. 
Pastor,  p. 


3.  Turf,  t. 
HiW,  pi. 
King.  p. 
Crown,  t. 
Chaniplain,  p. 

4.  General,  p. 
Soldier,  p. 
Sword,  t. 
Lance,  t. 
Captain,  p. 


Helmet,  t. 
Flag,  t. 
\\ood,  t. 
Huntsman,  p. 
Lead,  t. 

Game,  t. 
Pigeon,  a. 
Forest,  pt. 
Hound,  a. 
Armory,  pi. 


Powder,  t. 
Fire,  t. 
Baker,  p. 
Kiln,  pi. 
Ax,  t. 

Butcher,  p. 
Knife,  t. 
Dog,  a. 
Stove,  t. 
Oven,  t. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Where  the  blank  occurs    insert 
a  word  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

1.  A  Canadian  should  know  the  c/eograph)/  of  Canada. 
Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  Laureutides  are  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Canada, 

2.  The  capital  of  Ontario  is  Toronto. 

The  largest  river  of  Canada  is  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  city  of  Mouti-eal  was  founded  by  Maisonueuve. 

3.  The  Province  of  Quebec  is  noted  for  its  spirit  of  Catholicity. 
Halifax  is  tlie  capital  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  of  North  Amei'ica. 

4.  The  Severn  Kiver  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Siincoe. 
The  climate  of  Canada  is  very  healthy. 

The  Ottawa  is  a  river  that  emjities  into  the  St.  Lawi'ence. 


III.  Underline  the    nouns  that  are  the  names  of  animals. — The 

Teacher  maij  also  asl.-  the  pitjiila  la  point  oat  the  )i<nnes  of  persona  and 
thinf/s. — Horses  run  quickly. — U'ulres  and  bears  inhabit  forests. — Fcves 
chase  hares  and  siiuirrel.s. — The  dan  obeys  his  master. — The  tnrkey 
appears  to  be  couraj^eous,  but  flies  at  the  least  si<»n  of  danger. — The 
e  I'lle  builds  its  nest  on  the  sinninit  of  a  rock. — The  hoi  and  the  duck 
are  domestic  birds. — The  serjient  and  the  irorm  creep. — The  monkey 
and  the  cat  climb  trees. — A  salmon  can  swim  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Oral  Conjugation.  -/*i(itc((7((J(;  P(!r/(,'c/.  -I  have  had,  thou  liust  had,  he  has 
bad;  we  have  had,  you  have  had,  they  have  had,. 


Lesson  VIII. — Classes  of  Nouns. — Common       ii 
Nouns. 

S3.  There  are  two  general  classes  of  Nouiis,    the  Common  Noun 
and  the  Proper  Noun. 

84.  A  Common  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  beings  or  things  ;  as, 
boi/,  cow,  count nj,  niDiiiitain;  hoya,  cows,  countries,  inouiitainn. 

:i3.  How  man}-  classes  of  Nouns  are  there?— 34.  AVbat  is  a  Coniinoii  Ndun? 


I.  Common  Nouns. — Indicate  orally  or  by  means  of  the  letters  a., 
p..  if  the  noun  is  the  name  of  an  animal  or  a  plant. 

1.  Tlie  lizard,  a.  a.  The  radish,  p.       5.  Tea.,  p.                    7.  (lavlic, /). 
The  viue.  p.  The  reed,  p.                The  nettle,  p.             Haddock,  a. 
The  elephant,  a.  The  fly,  ".                   The  eel,  «.                  Mastill,  a. 
The  viper,  <i.  The  turnip,  p.           Licorice,  p.  and       Oyster,  a. 
The  gooseberry-  The  cauliflower,  a  medical  mixture.        Boxwood,  p. 

bush,  p.  p.  The  whale,  a. 

2.  The  cabbage,  p.    4.  The  caterpillar,    6.  The  trout,  a.         8.  The  niackerel,a. 
The  lark,  a.  a.  The  cod,  fl.  Ivy.  p. 

The  currant-  The  stag,  «.  The  shark,  a.  Tlie  brier,  p. 

bush,  p.  The  reindeer,  a.        Jalap,  p.  The  hawthorn, 

The  onion,  p.  The  butterfly, <».  p. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.  Fill  in  the  blank  with  the  name 
of  an  uriiniiil. 

1,  The  horse  and  the  or  draw  the  plough. 
The  terrier  and  the  c<tt  kill  mice  and  rats. 
The  uightiugale  and  the  robin  sing  in  the  groves. 
The  cod  and  the  trout  are  caught  with  a  hook. 

S.  The  nuile  and  the  ana  can  carry  heavy  loads. 

The  lion  and  the  tiocr  are  the  strongest  of  carnivorous  auiuials. 
The  i)arrot  and  the  cannrij  cheer  up  an  apartment. 
The  dog  and  the  cut  rarely  agree. 

3.  The  hen  unrl  the  turkcij  are  farm-yaid  bir<ls. 
The  ant  and  the  bee  are  laborious  and  diligent. 
The  hawk  and  the  owl  are  birds  of  prey. 
The  vulture  and  the  e<t{jle  are  very  large  birils  of  prey. 

i.  The  cateri)illar  and  the  (jrasxhitpper  are  injurious  insects. 
The  nionkt-y  ancl  the  sijnirrel  an;  endowed  with  great  agility. 
The  hyena  and  the  iMinlher  are  very  f»!rocious  animals. 
The  jay  and  the  nui'ijiie  learn  to  nnmic  the  huniiin  voice. 

III. -Underline  the  nouns  that  are  the  names  of  metals.  Strike 
tiie  iron  wiiiie  it  in  hot.  -/*«<•  is  used  in  covering  tlie  roofs  of  iioiises. 
I'Uiliiut  is  heavier  tiian  leail. — Mercnnj  is  coiiiinoiily  called  i/uicLxilrer. 
llrtiMH  is  a  iiii.xturc  of  copper  and  ;/;/<•. —  Pewter  coiiKists  chietly  of  f»/i 
mid  //•(/(/, and  Kiiiall  quantities  of  iiiilinwiiii,eitj)iier,  and  bismuth.  -  'I'iii  is 
a  soft,  white  iiieta!  ;  thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  this  iiictal  are 
also  called  tin.  'i'o  temper  steel  is  to  heat  it  in  lire,  and  tlieii  dip  it  in 
water  to  make  it  harder.  -y^t/Z-Hu/ti/  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  (/n. 

Oral  Conjugation.  Iiolir-itire  I'Inperfert.  I  had  been,  thou  lnKlst  been,  lie 
bud  baoii ;    wi-  had  lieeii,  you  bad  been,  thev  bad  been. 


12  Lesson  IX. — Proper  Nouns. 

35.  A  Proper  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular  individual,  or  peo- 
ple, or  group;  as,  Samuel,  Cantida,  Iirland. 

'66.  The  first  letter  of  a  proper  noun  should  be  a  capital. 

35.  ^^^lat  is  a  Projier  Noun  ? — 36.  Witli  what  letter  does  a  Proper  Noun  begin  ? 
Give  live  Proiier  Nouus  designatiuj^  names  of  persons,  and  five  designating 
names  of  cities,  taken  from  Sacred  History.  P. — Adam,  Eve,  Noe,  Moses, 
David,  Solomon.    C. — Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Niuive,  Nazareth,  Sodom. 


I.  Proper  Nouns. — Tell   whether  the  proper   noun   indicates  the 
name  of  a  person  or  a  city.     Put  jJ-  for  person,  c.  for  city. 


Leo.  p. 
Hamilton,  c. 
Sorel,  c. 
Gregory,  p. 
New  York,  c.  and 

state. 
Loudon,  c. 


2.  Paul,  p. 

Alexander,  p. 
Kingston,  c. 
McGee,  p. 
Dublin,  c. 
Charlottetown.c 


Geoi'ge,  p. 
Liveriiool,  ( 
Guelpli,  c. 
Edward,  p. 
jMadrid,  c. 
Paris,  c. 
James,  p. 


4.  Edinburgh,  c. 
Jofepli,  p. 
Baltimore,  c. 
.\ndi-ew,  p). 
Charles,  jj. 
Anne,  p. 


and 


Montreal,  c.  and  7. 

island. 
Quebec,    c. 

j}rovince. 
Henry,  j). 
Frederick,  jp. 
Philadelphia,  c. 
Ottawa,    c.    and 

rive}-. 
Robert,  J}. 
Augustus,  p. 
Lyons,  c. 
Brussels,  c. 
Cork,  c. 
Margaret,  p. 


Tipiserary,  c.and 

county. 
Francis,  p. 
Theresa,  p. 
Borne,  c. 
Patrick,  p. 
Angela,  p. 


Elizabeth,  J). 
Buffalo,  c. 
Halifax,  c. 
Winnii>eg,  c. 
St.  John,  c.a«(?  p. 
Catharine,  p. 


II.  Proper  Nouns. — Find  the  name  of  a  feast-day  to  replace  the 
blank. 

1.  Tlie  feast  of  Christmas  is  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  December.  [Magi. 
The  feast  of  the  Kpiphan;/  is  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  adoration  by  the 
The  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  called  Candlemas. 

On  the  'iotli  of  March,  the  feast  of  the  .innnnci'itinn  is  celebrated. 
The  sixth  Sunday  of  Lent  is  called  Palm-Sunday. 

2.  Easter  is  the  most  solemn  feast  of  the  year. 

Our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ  ascended  into  Heaven  on  Ascension  Thursday. 
On  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  Apostles. 
The  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  in  honor  of  one  God  in  three  persons. 
Corpus  Otristi  is  a  feast  instituted  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
.•J.  The  8th  of  Septcnubcr  is  tlie  feast  of  the  Nativity  ot  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin 
On  the  Stli  of  December,  the  Church  honors  the  Inunacnlate  Conception  ol 
The  1st  of  Noven.ber  is  All-Saints-Dai/.  [the  Most  Blessed  Virgin 

The  2ud  of  November  is  .iU-Souls-Daii. 

III.  Underline  the  nouns  that  are  the  names  of  rivers  and 
mountains. — Tlie  ClutiuUcre  drains  Beauce,  Dorchester,  and  Levis. 
— Tlie  Saiiuciiai/  flows  from  Lake  St.  John. — The  Alle()hanies  form 
the  water-shed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi. — Mount 
lUaiii- is  the  hi}?hest  jjcak  of  the  Alps. — M<iuiit  Kvere.it  {2\),(M2h.). one 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Hi nialai/as,  is  the  highest  ascertained  point  on  the 
siii'face  of  tlie  gl()l)e. — The  idlya  and  the  Jiainihc  are  the  largest  I'ivers 
in  iMirope. — The  .-ima-on  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world. — The  l!(i<  l:i/ 
Mountaitis  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Mexico. — The  I'yrcufcs 
are  between  France  and  Hpaiii. 

Oral  ConjiiKation     //i'?/c((//(r    I'l uijer/ert.—l  hml    laid,  thou    had:>t  had,  he 
liad  )iH(l  :  wu  liad  had,  you  liad  had,  tliey  liad  hud. 
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Lesson  X.  13 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


The  Violet. 

Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed, 

A  modest  violet  j^rew  ; 
Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head, 

As  if  to  hide  from  view. 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower, 

Its  color  bright  and  fair ; 
It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 

Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom. 

In  modest  tints  arrayed ; 
And  there  it  shed  its  sweet  perfume, 

Within  the  silent  shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go. 

This  pretty  flower  to  see ; 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  glow 

In  sweet  humility.  — Jnut'  Taylor. 


Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  an  oral  statement  of  its  contents. 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  Personaoks.  What  is  spoken  of  in  this  selection? — A  violet. 

Time  a.nu  Place.  Where  did  the  violet  grow? — In  a  valhy,  in  a  shady 
bed,  "  Within  the  xilcnt  i<h(ule."     (12th  line.) 

II.  What  did  the  violet  do? — //  hiiny  its  head  as  if 
to  hide  from  vieir. 
2.  Is  the  violet  a  beautiful  flower? — Its  color  is 
hriyht  and  fair,  and  it  mii/ht   hnri'  yrarfd  a 
n.K:ini:in.  \  rosy  hoici'r  instead  of  hidiiiy  its  beauty  in  the 

valley. 
Was  it  content  in  the    valley? — Yes:    it  was 
happy  to  spread  its  street  (lerfume  within   the 
silent  shade. 

/What  does  this  piece  on  the  violet   show? — It 
3.  Resclt.  1  shows  that  a  fhiwer  way  yrow  as  well  and  may 

be  as  beautifnl  in  a  plaee  in  whieh  it  is  not 
much  seen  as  in  a  rich  park  or  yarden. 

I  What  lesson  may  bo  learne<l  from  this  littln 
\hh:u\'!  -  Humility.  (Here  the  pupils  may 
be  requirtd  to  recite  the  last  stanza.) 


14  Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  What  is  the  Violet  1 — A  brautitnl  flower  of  a  violet  (dorh  blue)  color. 

2.  Why  is  modest  applied  to  the  violet? — Because  the  violet  is  the  em- 

blem of  modest  I)  or  humility. 

3.  Name  some  other  flowers. — Tlie  lih/,  the  rose,  the  tulip,  the  daliliu. 

4.  Of  what  is  the  inclining  of  the  head  the  sign? — Humilit;/,  vuidesty. 

5.  What  other  word  could  be  used  instead  of  lovely  ? — Beautiful. 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  yraced  ? — Beautijied,  adorned,  ornamented. 

7.  What  is  a  Ixnver ! — A  sheltered  or  covered  place  in  a  yarden,  an  arbor; 

a  cottaye. 

8.  What  could  be  used  for  instead  ? — In  place. 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  content  ? — Satisfied,  at  rest. 

10.  What  word  has  a  meaning  the  opposite  of  modesty  ? — Boldness, 

11.  What  are  tints? — Sliyht  colorinys. 

12.  What  other  words  convey  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  arrayed  ? — 

A  domed,  ornamented. 
18.  What  words  could  take  the  place  of  perfume  ? — Odor,  scent,  smell. 
14.  What  4s  a  valley  ? — Lou-  land  between  mountains  or  hills. 
1.5.  What  word  could  be  used  instead  ot  j)retty  ? — Beautiful. 
Itj.  What  is  humility  ? — .-1  modest  estimate  of  one's  own  worth;    lowliness 

of  mind. 
17.  What  is  opposed  to  humility  ? — Pride. 


18.  Name  the  nouns  in  the  first  stanza. — Bed,  violet,  stalk,  head,  view. 

Ask  the  pupils  whether  the  nouns  are  proper  or  common. 

19.  How  many  vowels  are  there  in  lovely  ? — Three.     Why  is  y  a,  vowel 

in  this  word  ?     (13) 

20.  How  many  syllables  are  there  in  each  word  of  the  fifth  line? — 

The  first  five  words  are  monosyllables ;  love-ly  and  Jlow-er  are 
dissyllables. 

21.  Whsitk  the  y  in  rosy  ?^Avoivel.     Why?     (13) 

22.  Name  the  nouns  in  the  third  stanza. — Tints,  perfume,  shade. 

23.  Why  are  these  common  nouns  ?     (34) 

24.  Divide  valley,  pretty  and  Ahh((7(7)/ into  syllables. — -Val-ley,  pret-ty, 

liu-7nil-i-ty. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Tell  the  names  of  several  articles  that  can  be  madebyaf;«n- 
smith,  a  carriaye-builder,  a  wheel wriyht,  a  tinsmith,  &  jeweler,  a  cutler,  a 
coppersmith,  a  weaver. 

1.  A  gunsmith  makes  pistols,  guns,  revolvers. 

2.  A  carriaye-builder  makes  wagons,  coaches,  gigs,  barouches,  bug- 
gies, carriages. 

3.  A  wheelwriyht  makes  carts,  wheelbarrows,  wheels. 

4.  A  tinsmith  makes  kettles,  tea-pots,  coffee-pots,  tin  cups,  sauce- 
pans, dippers. 

').  A.  jeweler  makes  rings,  bracelets,  brooches. 

fi.  A  cutler  makes  razors,  knives,  pocket-knives,  lances. 

7.  A  coppersmith  makes  kettles,  sauceiians,  stew-pans,  and  frying- 
pans. 

8.  A  weaver  makes  fabrics  of  wool,  hemp,  linen,  cotton,  ailk. 


Phraseology  and  Composition.  15 

II.  Tell  with  what  the  followiuj^  animals  defend  themselves:  the 
eat,  the  icaup,  the  hull,  the  wliale,  the  swan,  the  horse,  the  parrot,  the 
eleplutnt,  the  hedije-hon. 

The  cat  defends  herself  with  her  claws.  The  wasp  defends  itself 
with  its  sting.  The  hull  defends  himself  with  his  horns.  The  uliale 
defends  itself  with  its  tail.  The  sunn  defends  itself  with  its  wings. 
The  htir-ie  defends  himself  with  his  feet.  The  parrot  defends  itself 
with  its  beak.  The  eleplutnt  defends  himself  with  his  trunk.  The 
lieilije-lioii  defends  itself  with  its  spines. 

III.  Put  at  the  end  of  each  sentence  the  word  in  Italics  with  which 
it  commences,  and  make  the  other  necessary  changes  accordingly. — 
Pcpu^'s  Edition  :  Blessed  be  God. 

God  be  blessed. 

Jesus  Christ  he  praised. 

The  Lord  be  filorijied. 

Pure  hearts  are  happy. 

The  life  of  Abel  was  innocent. 

The  fall  of  the  angels  was  terrible. 

The  faith  of  Abraham  was  admirable. 

The  patience  of  Job  was  (jreat. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Arc. 

2.  Auger. 

3.  Bail. 

4.  Ball. 

Ark. 

Augur. 

Bald. 

liard. 

Aught. 

liad. 

Bale. 

Barred. 

Ought. 

Bade. 

Bawled. 

Bawl. 

Where   the   dash   occurs  insert   a   suitable  word    taken   from    the 
above  list. 

1.  An  arc  is  a  part  of  a  circle. 
Noe  built  an  arl;. 

If  you  have  uniiht  against  me,  you  niirjht  to  tell  me. 

2.  That  old  auiiur  will  tell  you  who  stole  your  aui/er. 
If  he  baile  you  do  so,  he  gave  you  a  bad  advice. 

3.  He  was  released  on  bail  before  the  hal^  of  goods  arrived. 

That  biwl  Ixiy  bairleil  aloud  when  the  old  man  uncovered  his  bald 
liead. 

•1.  Kamuel  began  t<i  Innrl  when  the  teacher  look  his  ball. 
Ossian  was  an  Irish  Imnl. 
\\'hi>  barred  the  diM>r  ? 

V.  Write  ten  lines  or  more  about  the  School  vou  attend. 


i6    Lesson  XL — Modifications  of  Nouns. — Persons. 

37.  Persons,  in  Grammar,  are  modifications  that  distinguish  the 
speaker  or  writer,  the  person  or  thing  addressed,  and  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of. 

38.  There  are  three  persons ;  the  First,  the  Second,  and  the  Third. 

39.  The  First  Person  denotes  the  speaker  or  writer ;  as,  "  I,  Alex- 
ander, command  this." 

40.  The  Second  Person  denotes  the  person  or  thing  addressed ;  as, 
"  WilHam,  u-iU  you  co)ne  ?  " — "Ware  your  tojps,  ye  pines." 

•41.  The  Third  Person  denotes  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of;  as, 
"  George  and  Joseph  are  coming  to  school" 

37.  What  are  Persons  in  Grammar  ?^38.  How  manv  Persons  are  there? — 
39.  What  does  the  First  Person  denote?— 40.  The  Secorid?— 41.  The  Third? 


I.  Nouns. — ^Tell  ^^hether  the    noun   is  the  name  of   a  person  or 
a  thing. — Put/),  for  person  and  t.  for  thing. 

1.  Grandson,  J).         2.  Substitute,*. or/).  3.  Alexander,  p.  4.  Eaisius,  t. 

Boy,  p.  Drawers,  t.                 School,  t.  Road,  t. 

Towel,  t.  Uncle,  p.                    Hospital,  t.  Godfather,  p. 

Grandfather,  p.  Cousin,  p.                   Penny,  t.|  Grass,  t. 

Lsthmus,  t.  Bath,  t.                       Sister,  p.  Diamond,  t. 

Grandmother,^  Vessel,  t.                    Woman,  p.  Godmother, }}. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. 

named. 

1.  Milk  is  white. 
Grass  is  green. 
Blood  is  red. 
The  sky  is  blue. 
Sulphur  is  yellow. 

2.  The  lily  is  white. 
Gold  is  yellow. 
Silver  is  white. 
Lead  is  gratjish. 

The  shamrock  is  green. 


-Tell   the    color  of    the    object 


3.  Coal  is  black. 

The  orange  is  yellow. 
Ivory  is  white. 
Cherries  are  red. 
Ivy  is  green. 

i.  Straw  is  yellow. 
The  swan  is  white. 
The  canary  is  yellow. 
The  crow  is  black. 
Snow  is  white. 


III.  Write  the  figure  (i)  after  nouns  of  the  first,  (2)  after  those  of 
the  second,  and  131  after  nouns  of  the  third  person. — I,  your  teacher  (1), 
command  you. — James  (2),  come  in. — Henry  (2),  where  are  you  going? 
--Tell  the  boys  (3)  to  come  in. — Boys  (2),  let  me  entreat  you  to  avoid 
falsehood  (3). — The  father  (3)  and  his  sons  (3)  were  walking  through 
the  green  fields  (3). — Tell  Samuel  (3)  to  study  his  lessons  (3). 


Oral  Conjugation. — Indicative  Future. — I  shall  be,  thou  wilt  be,  he  will  be; 
we  shall  be,  you  will  be,  they  will  be. 


Lesson  XII.  — Numbers.  17 

•12.  Numbers,  in  Grammar,  are  mollifications  that  distin;.,'nish  unity 
and  plurality. 

43.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

44.  The  Singular  Number  denotes  but  one;  as,  pen,  fo.r. 

45.  The  Plural  Number  denotes  more  than  one ;  as,  pen^i,  fores. 

46.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  sin- 
gular ;  as,  lioiLie,  houses;  book,  books. 

42.  What  are  Xninbers  in  Grammar? — 4.S.  How  many  uumbers  have  nouns? 
Give  tho  nauKiS  of  these  nuinljurs.- -44.  Wh  vt  does  the  Singular  Niiniljer  de- 
note?— 4.).  Wliat  does  the  Plural  Number  denote?— W).  What  is  the  yeneral 
rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  uouns  ? 


I.  Plural  of  Nouns.  — Write  the  nouns  in  the  plural. 

1.  Father,  Fathers.                          3.  Patron,  Patrons. 
Mother,  Mothers.                              Benefactor,  Benefactors. 
Uncle,  Uncles,                                fiti/i-n,  Citizena. 
Aunt,  Aunts.                                 ('oniiiauion,  Compaiions. 
Brother,  Brothers  or  Brethren.      Cousin,  Cousins. 

2.  Sister,            Sisters.  i.  Heir,  Heirs. 
Niece,             Nieces.                                 Stranger,  Strangers. 
Godfather,    Goilfathers.                        Comrade,  Conircules. 
Godmother,  Ooamotliers.                       Friend,  Fricmls. 
Teacher,        Teachers.                             Master,  Musters. 

IT.  Sentences  to  be  completed.  —Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  the 
niime  of  a  thing. 

1.  PickK  and  shovels  are  made  of  iron. 
Bricks  and  tiles  are  made  of  clay. 
S^  itues  and  meilals  are  made  of  bronze. 
B  ills  and  erasers  are  made  of  India-rubber. 

8.  Altars  and  statues  are  made  of  marble. 

Handkerchiefs  and  neck-ties  are  made  of  silk. 
Rulers  and  /o/js  are  made  of  boxwood. 
Cents  and  buttons  are  made  of  copper. 

.3.  Covers  of  books  and  bandboxes  are  made'of  pasteboard. 
Forks  and  sixxins  are  made  of  silver. 
Bottles  and  decanters  are  made  of  (^lass. 
I'iil>cr-knives  and  tooth  picks  are  made  of  ivory. 

III.  Writi  in  the  plural  the  nouns  in  Italics.— Pupil's  Edition.— 

Tliu  chair,  IIk-  sitfa — ('hairs,  sofas,  dressers,  tables,  are  articles  of 

furniture.— /.'//er;),  brooks,  torrents,  are  wator-courses.  —Canunu.^,  <;«"<. 
ri/lcs,  are  implementH  of  war. — Lncksniiths,  tinsmitlis,  coppersmiths, 
work  wi  metals,  -/'mmw,  flute*,  clarionets,  guitars,  violins,  concerliuai, 
are  musical  instruments. 

Oral  Coniugatlon.     Indicative  Future.  -I  shall  have,  tlii>u  wilt  have,  be  will 
have;  wo  sliaTl  have,  you  will  have,  thev  will  have. 


i8 


Lesson  XIII. — Plural  of  Nouns. 


47.  Nouns  ending  in  cli  soft^,  o  preceded  by  a  consonant,  s, 
gh,  .X,  or  z  form  their  plural  by  adding  es  to  the  singular  ;  as,  viatch, 
matches;  tomato,  tomatoes;  cross,  crosses;  brush,  ])rushes ;  box,  boxes; 
waltz,  waltzes. 

47.  How  is  the  plural  of  nouns  that  end  in  ch,  o,  s,  sh,  x,  or  z,  formed? 


"  I.  Plural   of  Nouns. — Give  the  plural  of  the  nouns. — Eeqnire    the 
pupils  to  (ipplij  tlie  rules  freqiientli/. 


1.  Bench, 

Bowlies. 

3.  Fox, 

Foxes. 

5.  Potato, 

Potatoes, 

Torch, 

Torches. 

Quiz, 

Quizes. 

Folio, 

Folios. 

Porch, 

Porches. 

Fuss, 

Fusses. 

Bay, 

Bays. 

Mass, 

Masses. 

Tax, 

Taxes. 

Peach, 

Peaches. 

Mess, 

Messes. 

Search, 

Searches. 

Valley, 

Valleys. 

Gas, 

Gases. 

Lass, 

Lasses. 

Pianos. 

Pianos. 

2.  Marsh, 

Marshes. 

4.  Trench, 

Trenches. 

6.  Echo, 

Echoes. 

Sash, 

Sashes. 

Lash, 

Lashes. 

Grotto, 

Grottoes. 

Atlas, 

Atlases. 

Wish, 

Wishes. 

Key, 

Keys. 

Gash, 

Gashes. 

Fish, 

Fishes. 

Tomato, 

Tomatoes. 

Guess, 

Guesses. 

Inch, 

Inches. 

Volcano, 

Volcanoes. 

Beach, 

Beaches. 

Church, 

Churches 

Cameo, 

Cameos. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Add  a  plural  noun. 

1.  Chairs,  desks,  and  benches  are  the  principal  furniture  of  class-rooms. 

A  bed  consists  of  mattresses,  a  bolster,  pillows,  sheets,  blankets,  and  a 

coverlet. 
A  book  has  atitle-))age,  a  preface,  an  introduction,  chapters,  and  contents. 
A  tree  has  roots,  a  trunk,  and  branches. 

2.  A  watch  contains  a  mainsi)riug,  a  dial,  and  hands. 

A  table-cloth,  napkins,  spoons,  forks,  glasses,  casters,  Icnives,  are  to  be  seen 

on  a  dining-table. 
In  a  room  may  bo  seen  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  the  walls  or  partitions,  the 

mantel-piece,  the  doors,  and  ths  ivindows. 
A  chair  has  legs,  a  back,  and  runijs. 

III.  Give  the  plural  of  the  italicized  nouns. — Give  me  the  atlases. — 
Have  il/a.s.s-('s  said  for  him. — He  has  cut  down  the  beeches. — Mark  the 
inches. — He  visits  the  churclws. — Chastise  the  boi/s. — Did  the  t/irls 
come? — He  fears  the  h/n.res. — Dig  the  trenches. — Send  for  the  sashes. — 
The  masons  are  building  the  arclics. — -Overlook  the  bleiuislies. — Have 
you  seen  the  priure.s.-<es  f — Mend  the  shoes. — Invit ;  the  nuncios. — What 
kind  of  peas  has  he  ? 

Oral  Conjugation. —Indicative  Perfect.— I  shall  have  been,  thou  wilt  have 
hei-n.  lie  will  have  been;  we  shall  have  been,  you  will  have  been,  they  will 
liave  been. 


1.  Ch  soft  moans  not  sounded  7i".     2.  Home  woids  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  add  s  only  to  form  the  plural ;  as,  piano,  pianos. 


Lesson  XIV. — Plural  of  Nouns. 
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48.  Nouns  eudiugin  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  y  into  i,  and 
add  I's  to  form  the  plural ;  as,  army,  armies. 

49.  Nouna  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  follow  the  general  rule 
(46) ;  au,  chimney,  chimneyii. 

48.  How  is  the  plural  of  nouns  that  end  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
formed? — Give  examples. — 49.  How  do  nouus  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
form  the  plural  '.' — Give  examples. 


I.  Plural  of  Nouns. — Write  or  spell  the  plural  of  the  nouus. 


1.  Day, 

JJays. 

Army, 

A  rmies. 

Lady, 

Ladies. 

Fly, 

Flies. 

Valley, 

Valleys. 

Fancy, 

Fancies. 

2.  Duty, 

Duties. 

Halcony, 

Balconies. 

Chimney, 

Chimneys. 

Enemy, 

Enemies. 

Monkey, 

Monkeys. 

Hay, 

Bceys. 

3.  Henry, 

Henries. 

Emily, 

Emilies. 

Boy, 

Boys. 

Penny, 

Pennies. 

Century, 

Centuries, 

Bountj-. 

Bounties. 

4.  Journey, 

Journeys. 

Sky, 

Skies. 

Key, 

Keys. 

Study, 

Studies. 

Beauty, 

Beauties. 

Booby, 

Boobies. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed, 
will  complete  the  sense. 


-Fill  in  the  blank  with  a  word  that 


1.  Cloth  is  made  of  wool.  4.  Books  are  made  of  paper. 

Wicks  of  caudles  are  made  of  cotton.      Pens  are  made  of  steel. 
Twine  is  made  of  hemp.  Nails  are  made  of  iron. 

Bread  is  made  of  flour.  Cents  are  made  of  copper. 


2.  Bracelets  are  made  of  oold. 
Knives  are  made  of  steel. 
('igars  are  made  of  tobacco. 
Linen  is  made  from  flax. 

3.  Chains  are  made  of  iron. 
("heeso  is  made  of  milk. 
Wine  is  made  from  (papes. 
Butter  is  made  from  milk. 


6.  Desks  are  made  of  wood. 
Mattresses  are  made  of  hair. 
Kails  are  made  of  canvas. 
Candles  are  made  of  talloiv. 

C.  Paper  is  made  of  ra{)s. 
Boots  are  made  of  leatlier. 
Matches  are  made  of  wood  and  snU 
.\rmio8  consist  of  men.  [phur. 


III.  Give  the  plural  of  the  italicized  nouns.— Chase  the  flies.— The 
boys  have  goiiu  down  to  tliu  rallciis.  'i'lic  iiuin  is  telling  stories. — Tell 
tlit'iu  they  are  not  safe  in  tlie  iltie.s. — They  would  be  better  in  the 
'■iiiuitries  of  Western  JOurope, — Tlie  chimneys  fell  after  the  fire. — He 
aduiires  the  beauty  of  the  lilies.— The  monkeys  came  from  .\frifa. — 
She  has  eaten  the  6t'r//('<(.— Give  the  child  the  toys. — You  sliould  not 
always  yield  to  your  fancies. — Have  you  overcome  the  dijficultie.s  f — 
Sliow  me  the  morning-.f//<»ri<'«. — Did  you  see  the  j)eonies  in  the  garden? 
— Fill  the  glasses. — Cut  the  branches. 


Oral  Conjugation.— 7>ir7ir((</re  Future  Perfect. —  Isliall  have  had,  th 
liavf  hail,  lie  will  havu  had;  wu  shall  have  had,  yuu  will  have  had,  tl 
have  had. 


oil  wilt 
thu>  will 


Lesson  XV. 


Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

The  Gk.un  of  Whe.vt. 

Two  young  inhabitants  of  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  once 

found  a  grain  of  wheat  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  lately  arrived  from 

Europe.     "  Wheat,   undoubtedly,   is  a  very  useful  plant,"  said 

the  older  of  the  two,    "  but  what  is  the  use  of  one  grain?"  and 

5  he  disdainfully  threw  it  away.  His  more  economical  compan- 
ion hastened  to  pick  it  up.  The  same  evening  he  planted  it,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  the  most  assiduous  care.  The  first  harvest 
produced  about  a  thimbleful ;  the  second,  a  cupful ;  and  after 
the  tliird,  he  distributed  some  grains  among  his  friends.     After- 

10  wards,  he  not  only  gathered  in  abundant  harvests,  but  he  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  into  his  country  a  production  that 
made  a  fortune  for  himself  and  his  fellow-countrymen.  Thus  it 
is  that  those  who  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  discouraged 
either  by  the  dryness  of  study  or  the  long  expectation  of  their 

15       productions,  arrive  at  immense  results. — J.  T. 

Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  an  oral  statement  of  its  contents. 


1.  Personages. 


Literary  Analysis. 

Who   are  the   speakers   in   this   selection? — Two 
youiuj    hiliahitaiits   of   an    island    in   the   Pacific 
Ocean. 
Time  AND  Place.  Where   does   the    conversation  take  place? — On 
board  of  a  nhip  lately  arrived  from  Europe. 

1.  What  did  the  youths  find? — T/u-//  found  a 
(train  of  wheat  on  the  deck  of  the  ship. 

2.  What  did  the  older  of  the  two  say? — Wheat 
is  a  very  useful  plant,  hut  what  is  the  use  of 
one  yrain? 

3.  What  did  the  wiseacre  then  ? — He  disdainfully 
threw  it  away. 

4.  What  did  his  younger  companion  after? — He 
immediately  picked  it  up. 

5.  What  did  he  with  it? — He  jdanted  it,  and 
hesttaved  upon  it   the   most  assiduous  care. 

How  much  did  it  produce  the  first  and  the 
second  harvest? — It  produced  a  thindAeful 
the  first  harvest;  a  cuj)ful,  the  second. 
Wliat  did  he  after  the   third   harvest  ? — He 
distributed  some  yraius  amony  his  friends. 
What  were  the  results  of  this  youth's  industry? 
Abundant  harver:ts,  and  the  honor  of  int rod uc- 
iny  into  the  country  this  most  usejul  yrain, 
whicli    made   a  fortune  for   himself  and  his 
fellow -count  ry  men . 
What  lesson  does  this  piece  impart  to  youth? — 
That  economy  and  industry  arc  always  rewarded 
with  abundance. 


WoimS   AND 

Actions. 


6. 


3.  Result. 


Moral. 


Questions  and  Suggestions.  21 

1.  What  is  wheat  ? — Wlteat  in  the  need  of  a  plant  of  the  name  tuimr. 

2.  What  is   made  from   wheat  1 — Very  fine  tlour,  which  is    made  into 

bread.     Ne.rt  to  ric  it  is  the  f/rain  moxt  used  hij  the  human  rare. 

3.  Where  is  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? — Between  Asia  and  America.     (Point 

it  out  on  the  map.) 

4.  What  is  a  ship' — A  large  sea-going  vessel,  furnished  with  a  bou-iiprit, 

and  three  masts,  a  main-nutst,  a  fore-mast,  and  a  mizzen-niast. 

5.  What  is  the  deck  of  a  ship? — The  floor-like  covering  or  divisioji  0/  a 

shij) :  large  ships  have  two  or  three  decks. 
fi.  Where  was  the  grain  of  wheat  found? — On  the  deck. 

7.  What  is  Europe? — Europe  is  the  smallest  but  most  important  divi- 

sion of  the  (Jid  JV^orld  or  Eastern  Hemisphere.     (Point  it  out  on 
the  map.) 

8.  What  is  tlie  opi>osite  of  young  ? — Old. 

D.  What  are  inhabitants  ? — People  who  live  in  a  place. 

10.  What  is  an  island?— A  portion  of  land  surrounded  by  water. 

11.  What  is  the  opposite  of  uieful? — Useless,  worthless. 

12.  "  "  "         disdainfully? — Respectfully. 
IS.         "              "              "         econoinical'?^E.rtravagant. 

14.  "  "  "  hastened'? — Delayed. 
lo.  "  "  "  evening'? — Morning. 
H\.         "              "  "         night'? — l>ay. 

17.         "  "  "        afternoon? — Forenoon. 

15.  "  "  "         midnight? — Noon. 

lit.  Wliat  word  mi^ht  be  used  instead  of  bestowed? — Gave. 

20.  What  is  the  opposite  of  a.fsidnous? — Careless. 

21.  "  "  "         care?—Scglect. 

22.  Wliat  is  meant  by  harvest  in  this  piece? — The  wheat  reaped. 

2.}.  Has  harvest  any  otlier  meaning?— IVn;  it  is  the  season  for  gathering 

in  tlie  crop<.     Also  the  crops  u-hen  gathered  in. 
24.  Wliat  is  a  thimble? — A  kind  of  cap  or  covering  for  the  finger,  used  in 

sewing,  to  protect  the  finger  from  the  needle. 
2').  What  is  tlie  meaning  tif  distribute? — To  divide  among. 
'21').  What  is  the  <jp|>i)sitc  of  distribute? — Collect,  gather. 
27.   Wliat  is  Or-  inwiiiiiig  of  abundant? — Plentiful. 
2H.   Wliat  is  tlio  opposite  of  honor? — Dishonor. 
2'.t.   Wliat  is  tlie  meaning  of  introduce? — To  bring  in. 
HO.  Kor  what  word  in  production  used  (Utli  line)? — Wheat. 
HI.   What  is  meant  hy  fortune  (Titli  line)? — Wealth,  riches. 
H2.   What  is  the  opposite  of  fortune  ? — .Misfortune. 
HH.  "  "  "         discouraged? — Encouraged. 

HI.   In  what  Province  of  Canada  is  wheat  produced  in  greatest  abun- 
dance  ?    - 1  hitorin. 


HI.  Classify  the  nouns  of  the  first  sentenoe  into  proper  and  commini  ? — 
Pacific  Ocean,   Europe,  p.  n.;    inhabitants,   island,   grain,   wheat, 
deck,  ship,  c.  n. 
:;  i.  Of  what  pcrsiiii  are  all  these  nouns?      Third  person.     Why?— (41) 
H7.    How  many  of  llii-m   are   plural?     (tne  :   inhabitants.     How   ia  ilH 
plural  formed  ?     (4tJ) 


22  Questions  and  Suggestions. 

38.  Name  the  words  of  two  or  more  syllables  in  the  second  sentence. 

—  Un-doubt-ed-hj  (4  s.),  ver-7j  (2  s.),  tise-ful  (2  s.),  old-er  (2  s.), 
dis-diiin-ful-ly  (4  s.),  a-u-oi)  (2  s.). 

39.  Name  the  words  of  one  syllable  in  the  third  sentence. — His,  more. 

to,  pick,  it,  712). 

40.  Mention  the  words   of  two  syllables   in  the  fourth  sentence. — 

Plant-ed,  be-stoiced,  up-on. 

41.  In  the  fifth  sentence,  name  the  words  that  contain  two  vowels. — 

Har-i-e'<t,  sec-ond,  ctip-ful,  aft-er,  some,  grains,  a-mong,  friends. 

42.  Tell  whether  w  or  (/  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant  in  the  words  in 

which  it  occurs  in  the  sixth  sentence.  Afterwards,  c;  only,  v.; 
country,  v.;  fellow,  v.;  countri/men,  v.  Give  the  reason  in  each 
case.— (12,  i3) 

43.  What  words  of  two  syllables,  in  the  seventh  sentence,  contain  four 

or  five  consonants? — Dryness,  o  c;  immense,  4  c;  results,  5  c. 

44.  What  words  in  the  selection  contain  diphthongs  ?     Say  whether 

each  is  proper  or  improper. —  Young, i.;  ocean, i.;  foujid,]).;  grain,!.; 
wheat,!.;  between,!.;  Europe,!.;  reheat,  i.;  umloubtedly,]^.;  said,!.; 
grain,!.;  disdainfully,!.;  threw,!.;  away,i.;  companion,!.;  assidu- 
ous, !.;  about,  p.;  grains,  i.;  friends,  i.;  country,  i.;  fellow,  i.; 
countri/men,  i.;  alloic,  p.;  discouraqed, !.;  either,  i.;  expectation,  i.; 
their,  i.;  productions,  i.  (17,  19,  20,  21) 
4.5.  Is  there  a  triphthong  in  the  selection  ? — BestowEd,  i.     (18,  23) 

46.  Name  the  words  of  the  seventh  sentence  that  have  a  final  e  silent. 

—Those,  arrive,  immense.     (14,  16) 

47.  What  name  is  given  to  the  letters  J.  T.  at  the  end  of  the  selec- 

tion ?— Initials,     (lo) 

48.  What  should  be  the  form  of  the  initials  of  proper  names  ? — They 

should  be  capitals. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Tell  the  names  of  tile  substances  of  which  the  following  articles 
may  be  made:  a  penholder,  a  spoon,  gloves,  a  vest,  a  bell. 

1.  A  penholder  may  be  made  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  tin,  silver,  gold. 

2.  A  spoon  may  be  made  of  pewter,  brittania,  iron,  wood,  bone. 
8.  Gloves  may  be  made  of  wool,  cotton,  skin,  silk. 

4.  A  vest  may  be  made  of  cloth,  linen,  skin,  silk,  satin. 
.5.  A  bell  may  be  made  of  copper,  brass,  silver,  bell-metal. 

II.  Where  do  the  lion,  the  fur,  lli<-  rnbliit,  little  birds,  the  crichet, 
seek  shelter  ? 

The  lion  seeks  shelter  in  a  den.  The  fox  seeks  shelter  in  a  hole. 
Tlie  rabbit  seeks  shelter  in  a  burrow.  Little  birds  seek  shelter  in  trees. 
The  cricket  seeks  shelter  in  a  chimney. 
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III.  Place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  part  given  at  the  beginning 
in  Italics,  and  make  any  other  necessary  changes. — Pcill's  Ejjitiox  : 
The  outcome  of  good  hearts  is  gratitude. 

Gratitude  is  the  Diitcoine  0/  pood  hearts. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  tirnt  commandment. 

P>enevolence  is  the  hitppiuctx  of  the  rich. 

Peace  of  heart  is  the  .■oreetext  ot'joifs. 

Patience  is  the  siijn  of  a  fireat  soul. 

Candor,  docility,  and  simplicity  are  the  virtues  of  youth. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


■.— 1.  Bait. 

2.  Base. 

3.  lie. 

4.  Bare. 

lini/A:. 

Bass. 

Bee. 

Bear. 

Bate. 

Beer. 

Beach. 

Berry. 

Bays. 

Bier. 

Beech. 

Bury. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above 
list. 

1.  He  was  induced  to  hole  his  expenses. 
The  lishernian  ))ut  some  hitit  on  tiic  li(K)k. 
There  are  many  large  hiii/s  in  Canada. 
The  door  was  covered  with  green  haize. 

2.  You  will  find  the  hass  drum  at  the  bane  of  the  pillar  in  the 

music-room. 
The  corpse  was  laid  on  the  bier, 
lieer  is  a  fermented  liquor. 

3.  lie  as  diligent  as  the  liee. 

Don't  cut  down  that  beautiful  beech. 
The  beach  is  covered  with  shells. 

4.  That  lieiir  is  a  heavy  loa<l  for  the  hinitsman  to  }tear. 
The  dog  bit  the  boy's  bare  hand. 

liiinj  tliat  lierni  and  a  tree  will  grow  from  it. 

V.  Write  a  Lkttku  to  vorii  Pauknts,  giving  them  an  account  of 
what  you  are  studying,  and  tell  them  how  much  you  like  your  school. 
(See/on/i  of  letter,  p.  1H2.  I'.tH. 

XoTK.  Till!  Ti-nclior  sliiiuld  K'vi'  the  liu]iils  m)iii««  liiiitK  on  It'ttci-'WritiiiK 
lii-rnro  oNhitjiiiiiu  tlifiii  till-  V.  Kxi'icisc.  Hi'  iiiijjlit  ri-qtiiru  tlio  piipilH  to  wrilo 
on  letter- paiHjr,  fiiclotte  it  in  an  envttlopo,  hikI  u<lilruHK  it  properly. 
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50.  The  following  nouns  ending  in/,  change/  into  v  and  add  es  to 
form  the  plural :  beef,  calf,  e\f,  half,  leaf,  loaf,  self,  sheaf,  shelf,  thief ^ 
wolf;  as,  beeves,  calves,  etc. 

51.  The  following  nouns  ending  fe,  change/  into  v  before  adding  s, 
to  form  the  plural :  knife,  life,  xcife ;  as,  knives. 

50.  How  is  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in/  formed?— 51.  Those  ending  infe? 


I.  Plural 

of  Nouns.—  Give  the 

plural  of  the  nouns. 

— This  exercise 

should  be  performed 

orally  with  the  books 

closed. 

1.  Wife, 
Calf, 
Knife, 
Beef, 
Loaf, 

Wives. 
Calves. 
Knives. 
Beeves. 
Loaves. 

3.  Life, 
Half, 
Self, 
Shelf, 
^Vharf, 

Lives. 

Halves. 

Selves. 

Shelves. 

Wharfs. 

2.  Muff, 
Proof, 

Handkerchief, 
Half, 
Fife. 

Muffs. 

Proofs. 

Haji'dkerchiefs. 

Halves. 

Fifes. 

4.  Gulf, 
Dwarf, 
Wolf, 
Safe, 
Hoof, 

Gulfs. 

Divarfs. 

Wolves. 

Safes. 

Hoofs. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Tell  what  fruit  the  tree  named 
produces. — The  exercise  may  be  performed  orally  by  inverting  the  order ; 
as,  What  tree  produces  chestnuts  ?  The  chestnut-tree. 

1.  The  chestnut-tree  produces  chestnuts. 
The  apple-tree  produces  apples. 

The  oak  produces  acorns. 

The  orange-tree  produces  oranges. 

The  hazel  produces  hazel-nuts. 

2.  The  pear-tree  produces  pears. 
The  peach-tree  produces  peaches. 
The  hawthorn  produces  haws. 

The  mulberry-tree  produces  mulberries. 

The  currant-tree  produces  currants. 
8.  The  date-tree  produces  dates. 

The  rowan-tree  produces  sorhsr 

The  fig-tree  produces /ij/s. 

The  black-thorn  produces  sloes. 

The  cherry-tree  produces  clierriea. 
4.  The' plum-tree  produces  pfiOHS. 

The  lemon-tree  produces  lemons. 

The  vine  produces  grapes. 

The  cacao  produces  chocolate. 

The  cocoa  produces  cocoa-nuts. 

III.  Write  in  the  plural  the  words  in  Italics. — Divide  the  loaves. 
— Give  proofs. — The  lioofs  of  the  lior.ic.s  must  bo  sore  after  running  so 
far. — Skin  the  calves. — Put  the  enemies  to  fliglit. —  What  have  the 
children  ilone  with  the  toyx  ? — Send  the  handkerchiefs  to  the  washing. 
— Close  the  doors  ot  the  jwrches. — They  are  visiting  the  churches. — The 
(jenerah  commanded  the  armies  to  meet  on  the  plains. 

Oral  Conjugation.— Po(eH<iaf  Vresent.—l  may  be,  thou  luayst  be,  he  may 
be;  we  may  be,  you  may  bo,  they  may  be. 


1.  Often  in  this  country  called  rowans. 
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52.  The  following  nouns  form  their  plural  thus: — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Child, 

Children, 

Foot, 

Feet. 

Goose, 

Geese. 

Man, 

Men. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Mouse,  Mice. 

Ox,  Oxen. 

Tooth,  Teeth. 

Woman,  Women. 


52.  Spell  the  plural  of  child,  foot,  goose. 


I.  Write  or  spell   the  words  of  this   section  in  the  singular. 
This  exercise  lihould  be  fiicen  orally  with  the  books  closed. 


1. 

Teeth, 

Tooth. 

Mice, 

Mduse. 

Pianos, 

Fiauo. 

Geese, 

Goose. 

Matches, 

Match. 

2. 

Children, 

Child. 

Women, 

Wdiiuin. 

Ladies, 

J.'iih/. 

Potatoes, 

J'i'tato. 

Skies, 

Skij. 

Oxeu, 

Ox. 

Horses, 

Horse. 

Feet, 

Foot. 

Moneys, 

Money. 

Armies, 

Army. 

Eyes, 

Eye. 

Stomachs, 

Stonuich. 

Peaclies, 

Pt'drh. 

Folios, 

Folio. 

Trenches, 

Trench. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert 
a  proper  noun  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

1.  God  punished  .\dam  and  Eve  for  their  disobedience. 
Cain,  moved  by  jealousy,  killed  his  brother  .^fcet. 
Noe  and  his  family  were  saved  from  the  delude. 

God  rewardi'd  the  fidelity  of  Abraham  by  giving  him  a  son  whom  ho 
named  J.iaac. 

2.  In  the  midst  of  his  afflictions  Job  manifested  resignation  and  patience. 
Josiie  led  tlie  Israelites  into  the  Promisod  Laud. 

David  knocked  down  Goluih  with  a  stone  from  his  sling. 
Solomon  had  the  honor  of  building  the  temple  of  •Te}^ujfaleni. 

3.  St.  Urid^iet  is  the  patroness  of  Ireland. 

15v  tlie  prayers  of  his  mother,  St.  Monica,  St.  Augustine  was  converted. 

Clnvis  was  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 

By  his  wisdom,  St.  Louis  wastlie  liappiness  of  France. 

III.  Write  in  the  plural  the  words  in  Italics.  -Keep  your  vows 
faithfully.  — Feed  the  ijirsi'.  — (Jook  the  /n-iirlu-s,  jxitdloi's,  tiiriiipn, carrots. 
— The  cut  is  ruiininj^  after  the  rats,  the  ////V<'.  I'af^e  the  7'<i//<<.<.  -Tie 
the  hiirscs  in  the  stahlrs. — Send  the  hand  kerchiefs  to  the  laundry. — 
What  ImH  become  of  the  plouglui  and  the  harrotos? — Where  have  you 
left  the  rake»  f  In  the  hartu. 


Oral  Conjugalion.— I'ofrKtiVi'  Present.     I  may   have,   thou    miiyit    have,   hu 
iiiiiv  luiv«  :  wu  may  have,  you  may  have,  tb<'y  may  have. 
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.53.  The  names  of  things  weighed  or  measured  are  generally  used  in 
the  singular  number  only;   &s,  flour,  ale,  rye,  barley,  tea,^  etc. 

54.  Alms,  mathematics,  and  iieics  are  used  in  the  singular  only. 

55.  Some  nouns  are  used  in  the  plural  only.  The  most  ordinary 
are :  Annals,  asJies,  bellows,  billiards,  bowels,  compasses,  entraiU,  measles, 
oats,  pants,^  pincers,  scissors,  snuffers,  thanks,  tongs,  trousers,  vespers, 
wages. 

53.  Things  weighed  or  measured  are  of  what  number? — 51.  Name  some 
nouns  that  are  used  in  the  singular  only. — 53.  Name  some  nouns  that  are  used 
in  the  plural  only. 


I.  Numbers  of  Nouns. — Indicate  orally  or  by  means  of  the  letters 
s.  or  p.  whether  the  nouns  of  this  section  are  used  in  the  singular  or 
plural. 

1.  Wages,  p.  2.  Kice,  s.  3.  Thanks,  p.  4.  Billiards,  p. 

Alms,  s.  Sugar,  s.                           Scissors,  p.               Tongs,  p. 

Barley,  s.  Oats,  p.                            Wheat,  s.                  News,  s. 

Bye, ."!.  Mathematics,  s.              Potatoes,  p.             Pincers,  p. 

Annals,  p.  Measles,  p.                      Parsley,  s.                Kaisins,  p. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Replace  the  dash  with  a  suitable 
word  from  the  list  given. 

1.  Powder  and  shot  are  used  to  kill  game. 

A  needle  and  thread  are  used  to  embroider. 

A  bridle  and  rents  are  iised  to  drive  a  horse. 

To  build  a  wall,  mortar  and  stones  are  used. 

To  paint  a  picture,  paints  and  pencils  must  be  used. 

To  flatten  iron,  an  anvil  and  a  hammer  must  be  used. 

2.  To  be  loved,  we  must  be  meek  and  {)(^od. 

To  persevere  in  virtue,  a  Christian  must  have  recourse  to  prayer  and 

the  saeriiineiits. 
To  be  a  good  son.  respect  and  docilitif  must  be  practiced. 
To  enjoy  good  health,  we  must  practice  sobriety  and  take  exercise. 
To  learn,  time  and  hard  tcork  are  necessary. 
To  be  a  good  friend,  cue  must  be  devoted  and  virtuous. 

III.  Write  the  italicized  nouns  in  the  singular. — The  (nm// left  the 
field. — Show  me  your  ^iKiar^. — Attend  to  your  cliild. — Love  your  ditty. — 
Obey  the  law. — Look  at  the  monkey  climbing  tlie  tree. — Give  the, /Vim  to 
the  lady. — Light  the  torch. — Tune  the  piano. — Mend  the  shoe. — Drive 
the  ox. — Eat  the  tomato. — Cover  the  ho.v. — Assist  at  Mass. — Give  me 
the  match. — Spread  the  aslicx.^ 

Oral  Conjugation.— P()?(';i<(V(/  P((.s<.— I  might  be,  thou  mightst  be,  he  might 
be;  we  miglit  be,  you  might  be,  thoy  might  be. 


1.  In  some  constructions,  such  words  as  tea,  ale,  etc.,  may  be  used  in  the 

f>lnral;  as.  How  matii/  kinds  of  tens  h'lvei/on? — Show  me  your  a\es.  2.  Apopu- 
ar  abbreviation  of  pantaloon's.  3.  Why  uot  give  the  singular  of  a.-ihe.i  ? — It  is 
not  used  in  the  singular  (No.  55) 
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56.  The  plural  of  Compound  Nouns  is  formed  by  varying  the  prin- 
cipal word;  as,  step-son,  step-soas  ;  brother-/«-/<nr,  brothers-ci/'nr. 

57.  Compound  Nouns   ending  in  ful  follow   the  general  rule ;  as, 
mouthful,  mi  lit  t  It  fu\s;  ^yjooHful,  '^joo/^fuls. 

58.  Some  nouns  are  alike  in  both  numbers  ;  as,  deer,  sheep,  swine. 

56.  How  is  the  plural  of  Compnund  yoiuis  formed?— .57.  Compound  N0U113 
ending  ia  ful/— o-i.  Name  some  uouus  that  are  alike  in  both  uuinbers. 


I.  Plural  of  Nouns. — Give  the  plural  of  the  nouns  of  this  section. 

1.  Fathor-in-law,  Futhers-in-law.  2.  Deer,                       Deer. 

Step-<laa^'hter,  Stepdnwjhters.  Salmon,                   Salmon. 

Sjn-in-law,  Sons-in-law.  Trout,                       Trout. 

L'ouBin-german,  Coiisinn-gernuin.  Cupful,                    Cupfuls. 

Spoonful,  Spoonfuls.  Daughter-in-law,  Daiujhters-in-Uiw 

Glassful.  Olass/uU.  Account-book,       Account-books. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Wliere  the  dash  occurs  insert  a 
iioim  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

1.  Tlin  sons  or  dau-'htersof  brothers  or  sisters  are  called  cuusinsgeriiuui. 
I'ut  a  spunnful  of  stiynr  into  liis  tea. 

The  tislicrnian  caiiglit  milnunt. 

A  htep-daujibter  should  bo  respectful  towards  her  stepfather, 

2.  The  deer  with  long  antlers  was  shot  by  the  huntsman. 
Ho  drank  two  yUmsfnlii  of  water. 

A  good  book  keeper  lias  his  nrcount-lionks  always  In  order. 

Our  Liord  fed  live  tlioiisuiid  persons  with  live  loaves  and  two  fishes. 


III.  Write  in  the  plural  the  nouns  in  Italics.— Give  the  children 
htiUdui/s.  'I'lic  cut  killccl  I  he  (»/.■<■.  Siiioko  is  (;()iniiig  frr)m  the  r hi m- 
iifijs.-  The  lMiiitsiiii(.n  bus  killed  Ihc  ili'ir.  —Give  the  lwlie.'<  the  seats. — 
Li^ht  tUc  mail  lies.  -The  ImijA  killed  t\\e  loxes. — ^Did  you  see  the  i if ii.reji? 
—  Look  at  the  hisses  playing. —The  irinitfii  fled  imme<liiftely.  — They 
drank  the  milk  timt  was  in  the  i/ltisses. — The  daiiiihtem-in-law  went  to 
the  concert. — Tlie  iMxth-kreuers  closcxl  the  accounts. — Give  liini  the 
tiimatiten  and  th«!  turnips.  —Put  the  riee  into  the  pot. — Have  you  any. 
i/«*if« .' —Willi t  have  you  done  with  the  billinnU  f^Tiine  iho  piano.i. — 
Invite  the  numios. 


Oral  Con'iuzation.— Potential  Piuit.     l  might  have,  tlioii  iniglilKt  have,  ho 
uiiKbt  have,  we  might  have,  you  might  have,  tliey  might  haw. 


28  Lesson  XX. 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

MittHT  AND  Right. 
A  Heifer,  her  sister,  the  Sheep,  and  a  Coat, 
With  the  lord  of  the  manor,  a  Lion  of  note, 
In  days  of  yore,  a  paction  swore. 
To  join  their  store,  be  the  same  less  or  more, 
6  And  their  losses  and  gains  to  divide  by  four. 

A  deer  was  caught  in  the  snares  of  the  Go.at, 
Who  immediately  sends 
To  summons  his  friends ; 
They  willingly  come  on  their  prey  to  gloat. 
10  The  Lion  began  on  his  nails  to  count ; 

He  held  up  his  paw. 
And  laid  down  the  law. 
Deciding  in  quarters  to  send  it  out. 
In  so  many  pieces  he  shared  the  pi  ey : 
15  "  I  hold  the/Jcsf,"  he  cried,  "  as  lord  ; 

It  belongs  to  my  title,  and  none  dare  say, 
Upon  that  score,  an  objecting  nay ; 
The  second  too — to  me  as  my  due. 
Does  the  right  of  my  strength  allot ; 
20  The  tJiird  I  claim  in  my  valor's  name, 

Be  wise,  and  dispute  it  not ; 
If  you  dare  so  much  as  the  fourth  to  touch, 
I'll  strangle  you  on  the  spot." 
Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  an  oral  statement  of  its  contents. 


1.  Personages. 


-A  heifer,  a 
-In 


Literary  Analysis. 

Who  are  the  actors  in  this  selection  ?- 
sitei'p,  a  iiodt,  antl  a  lion. 
Time  and  Place.    When  and  where  did  the  event  take  place ?- 
dmjti  of  yore,  and  in  their  manor. 

1.  To  what  did  the  company  agree? — They 
ufireed  to  share  equalh)  one  another's  losses 
and  [fains. 

2.  With  what  good  fortune  did  the  goat  soon 
meet? — .4  defr  >nis  ninnht  in  his  snares, 
upon  which  he  called  a  meetinij  of  his  friends 
to  let  each  have  liis  share,  and  tliey  ivimedi- 
ntehj  accepted  the  invitation. 

;}.  Who  was  the  chief  actor  at  the  meeting? — 
The  lion,  irho  decided  to  divide  the  carcass 
into  (jnartirs,  hut  kept  the  four  quarters  for 
hi  ins, If. 

i.  On  what  claim  did  he  say  he  was  entitled  to 
the  first  (jiuirter  ? — .is  lord.  Tlie  second  ? — 
On  his  strength.  The  third  ! — In  his  valor's 
name. 

;").  With  what  threat  did  he  take  the  /■(>«(7/( .' — 
Ol'  pnltiiKi  his  three  cmnpanions  to  death  on 
the  spol. 


Woi!I>S    AND 

Actions. 
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3.  Besdlt.  What  did  the  lion  i^Ain  by  the  compact  and  by  his 

own    superior  streut{th  ? — lie  kept    the  jour 
quartern  of  the  deer  hir  himself', 
f What  lesson  may  be  derived  from  this  fable  ? — 
Never  to  enter  into  an  aijreeinent  icithout  ma- 
MoiUL.  J  ture  d^Uheration,  and  never  to  place  one's  xelf 

at  the  nienij  «/"  pinrerful  and  unscrupulous 
ptrson-i,  for  might  generally  finds  a  way  to 
prove  its  right. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  lord  of  the  mamir  in  this  place? — The 

lion,  who  acted  as  ruler  oj  the  field  or  the  forest. 

2.  What  title  is  given  to  the  lion  ? — Kiny  of  the  forest. 

3.  Why    this    name? — On  account   of  his  strenyth   and   his   majestic 

appearance. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  manor? — The  estate  of  a  lord. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  lion  of  note  ? — One  that  has  a  yreat  name. 

6.  Express   the  third  line  in  other  words. — In  olden  times  made  an 

ayreemeut. 

7.  What  is  meant  hy  to  join  their  store? — To  unite  their  property,  to 

share  one  another's  yains  and  losses. 

8.  What  is  a  deer  1 — A  wild  animal.     What  is  his  flesh  called  ? — Veni- 

son. 

9.  What  is  a  snare  ? — A  trap  to  catch  wild  animals. 

10.  Express  the  eighth  line  otherwise. — To  call  a  meetiny  of  the  com- 

pany. 

11.  Wliat  is  prey  1 — Somethiny  seized  by  viidence  to  he  devoured. 

12.  Wiiat  other  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  yloat  1 — To  yaze. 

13.  What  is  the  proj)er  name  for  the  nails  of  the  lion? — Claws. 

14.  Why  did  the  others  allow  the  lion  to  decide? — Because  he  was 

recoynized  as  lord. 

15.  What  ia  the  meaning  of  decide  ? — To  determine,  to  settle. 
10.  Use  another  word  for  share. —Divide. 

17.  Why  did  the  lion  ;say  he  would  divide  it  in  quarters  ? — To  make  it 

appear  at  first  that  he  was  ijoiny  to  divide  it  equally,  and  that  he 
miyht  hare  time  to  eat  all.  If  not,  the  other  animtiLs  miylit  have 
taken  a  share  and  escaped  from  him  when  he  was  eating. 

18.  Wliy  did  the  lion  take  all '! —Hecause  he  was  a  ylutton. 

l'.>.  What  is  a  title  f — A  claim  of  riyht,  sometimes  of  assumed  riyht. 

20.  Wliat  is  tlie  meaning  of  dare  .'—  To  defy,  to  challenye. 

21.  What  is  the  meaning  of  score  in  this  place?  (17th  line) — Uechoniny. 

22.  What  is  the  meaning  of  H(iy?^.Vo. 

23.  What  word  might  be  used  in  place  of  ^>o  ? — Also. 

21.  KxpresH  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  lines  differently. — The  sec- 
ond belouys  to  mc  on  accinint  of  my  strenyth. 

2').  What  words  might  be  used  instead  of  valor ^ — Bravery,  prowess, 
rnuraye. 

20.  Wliy  did  he  say  :  lie  wise  and  dispute  it  not  f —Lest  he  miyht  devour 
them. 


30  Questions  and  Suggestions. 

27.  What  is  the  meaniug  of  diapute  ? — Contend,  dimgree. 

28.  Express  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  in  other  words. — If  you 

take  tlte  fourth,  I'll  tear  you  to  pieces. 


29.  Mention  the  nouns  in  the  first  five  lines.— Heifer,  sister,  sheep,  goat, 

lord,  manor,  lion,  note,  days,  paction,  store,  losses,  gains. 

30.  How  many  of  these  are  in  the  plural  number  ? — Days,  losses,  gains. 

31.  Why  add  s  only  for  the  plural  of  day  ?—(i6,  49) 

32.  Why  add  es  to  form  the  plural  of  /o.s-.s  ?— (47) 

33.  Name  the  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  from  the  6th  line  to 

the  10th  inclusive.—  Ini-ine-di-ate-ly ,  o  ;  will-ing-ly,  3. 

34.  Name  the  words  of  two  syllables  from  the  11th  line  to  the  15th 

inclusive. — Quar-tera,  ntan-y,  piec-es. 

35.  From  the  ICth  line  to  the  "iOth,  name  the  monosyllables  that  con- 

tain three  consonants. — That,  xcore,  claim. 

36.  For  what  are  the  marks  used  before  the  15th  line  ? — To  show  that 

the  lion  commences  to  s2)eak. 

37.  What  name  is  given  to  these  marks  ("  ")? — Quotation  marks. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Give  the  names  of  objects  that  are  sold  by  a  confectioner,  a  hatter 
a-ndf airier,  a  fruiterer,  an  upholsterer,  a  stationer,  a  haberdasher,  a 
grocer,  a  mercer. 

1.  The  confectioner  sells  candies',  yum  drops,  lozenges,  tarts,  pies,  and 
other  confectioneries. 

2.  The  hatter  and  furrier  sells  hats,  caps,  muff's,  and  other /wr.s'. 

3.  A  fruiterer  sells  apples,  oranges,  Jigs,  lemons,  bana)ias,  pine-apples, 
melons,  grapes. 

4.  An  upholsterer  sells  beds,  mattresses,  curtains. 

5.  A  stationer  sells  ^^(/per,  envelopes,  pens,  inkntands,  2Jencils,  books. 

6.  A  haberdasher  sells  ribbons,  tape    pins,  needles,  thread. 

7.  A  grocer  sells  tea,  sugar,  pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate. 

8.  A  mercer  sells  silks  and  woolens, 

II.  Tell  on  what  the  following  animals  feed  :  the  tiger,  the  bee,  the 
piiieon,  the  swallow,  the  squirrel,  the  sheep,  the  nightingale,  the  sJiark. 

The  tiger  feeds  on  flesh.  The  bee  feeds  on  the  juice  of  flowers.  The 
pigeon  feeds  on  grains.  The  swallow  feeds  on  insects.  The  squirrel 
feeds  on  nuts  and  other  fruits.  The  sheep  feeds  on  grass.  The 
nightingale  feeds  on  worms.     Tlie  shark  feeds  on  smaller  lislics. 
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III.  Transfer  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  portion  {^iven  at  the 
be{»inniuj,'  in  Italics.     Pupil's  Edition:   The  queen  o/virtuea  is  charity 

Charity  is  the  queen  of  virtues. 

Sloth  is  tlie  mother  of  vice. 

Ingratitude  is  the  most  odious  of  vices. 

Love  for  his  family  is  one  of  the  virtu^;s  of  the  well-bred  child. 

Rome  is  the  (-(tpititl  of  the  Christian  world. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  \Vords. 


Beat. 

2.  Boar. 

6.  Braid. 

4.  Cain. 

lieet. 

Board. 

Braved. 

Cane. 

Berth. 

Bore. 

Buy. 

Cannon. 

Birth. 

Bored. 

By. 

Canon. 

[V.-l. 


Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  berth  I  slept  in  last  night  is  narrow. 
Khe  was  blind  from  her  birth. 

The  gardener  sold  a  beet  that  weighed  two  pounds. 

The  Torontos  will  beat  the  Kingstonians  at  the  game  of  shinty 

2.  llore  a  hole  in  the  nose  of  that  bo(tr. 
The  carpenter  bored  a  hole  iu  the  board. 

3.  Catharine  sewed  on  the  bniid. 
The  ass  brnijed. 

liuij  me  a  pony. 

James  was  beaten  by  John. 

4.  Cain  was  cursed  by  God. 
That  man's  cane  is  black. 

The  fort  is  surmounted  with  cannons. 
A  canon  is  a  rule  or  law. 

V.  Write  a  composition  about  the  BiucKiiOAttto. 
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•"'0.  Genders,  in  Grammar,  are  modifications  that  distinguish 
objects  ill  regard  to  sex. 

60.  There  are  three  genders ;  the  Masculine,  the  Feminine,  and  the 
Neuter. 

61.  The  Masculine  Gender  is  that  which  denotes  persons  or  ani- 
mals of  the  male  sex  ;  as,  man,  horse. 

62.  The  Feminine  Gender  is  that  which  denotes  persons  and  ani- 
mals of  the  fenaale  sex;  as,  vroman,  cow. 

63.  The  Neuter  Gender  is  that  which  denotes  objects  that  are 
neither  male  nor  fertiale ;  as,  stone,  water. 

59.  ^liat  are  Gen^lers  iu  Grammar? — 60.  How  many  genders  are  there,  and 
■what  are  they  called?— Gl.  Wliat  is  the  Masculine  Gender? — 62.  What  is  the 
Feminine  Gender  ? — 63.  What  is  the  Neuter  Gender  ? 


I.  Genders. — State  orally  or  by  means  of  the  letters  vi.,  /.,  or  n., 
whether  the  noun  is  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter. 

1   King.  m.  3.  Dressmaker,/.  5.  Horse,  »?j. 

Queen,/.  Milliner,/.  •  Mistress,/. 

General,  m.  Embroiderer,/.  House,  n. 

Captain,  m.  Lion.  m.  Knowledge,  n. 

Nephew,  m.  Hen,/.  Duck,/. 

2.  Judge,  m.  4.  Tiger,  m.  6.  Mare,/. 

Lady./.  Ca.t,  f.  and  m.                          Mason,  m. 

Couiitess,/.  Word.  n.                                    Problem,  7i. 

Princess,/.  Science,  n.                                Stove,  h. 

Tailor,  m.  Peacock,  m.                             Tongue,  n. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a 
word  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

1.  Be  attentive  to  your  lessom.  3.  Resist  pride. 
Be  suliniissive  to  the  civil  autJu/rities.      Honor  old  age. 
Be  devoted  to  your  country.  Give  to  the  poor. 

Be  thankful  iorfavora^  Bj  faithful  to  yonr  promises. 

2.  Renounce  evil.  4.  Obey  your  maatera. 

Be  submissive  to  the  laic.  Be  faithful  to  your  duties. 

Be  prompt  iu  your  calculations.  Do  not  give  way  to  sloth. 

Be  punctual  to  obedience.  Be  always  obliging  and  yoh'fe. 

III.  Indicate  the  gender  of  the  nouns  by  placing  (in.),  (f.j,  or  (n.) 
after  each. — Constant  labor  («.)  is  rewarded. — The  orphan  (hi.  or/.) 
is  worthy  of  pity  (n.). — The  innocent  child  (;;(.or/.)i8  blessed  by  God. 
— A  fault  (n.)  acknowledged  is  half  pardoned. — Labor  (h.)  conquers  all 
things  (n.). — The  dove  (f.)  is  the  emblem  of  simplicity. 

Oral  Conjugation. ~Pof«»i<iVi/  Perfect.— I  may  have  been,  thou  mayst  have 
been,  he  may  have  been  :  we  may  have  been,  you  may  have  been,  tiiey  may 
have  beeu. 
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64.  The  sexes  are  distingniphed  in  three  ways  : — 

I. — Distinction  of  Sex  by  Different  Words. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Bachelor, 

Maid. 

Landlord, 

Boy, 

Girl. 

liord. 

Brother, 

Sister. 

Man, 

Buck, 

Doe. 

Master, 

Bull, 

Cow. 

Master, 

Cock, 

Hen. 

Mister  (Mr.), 

Drake, 

Duck. 

Earl. 

Countess. 

Nephew, 

Father, 

Mother. 

Papa,' 

Friar  or  Monk, 

Nun. 

Gam, 

Gander, 

Goose. 

Sir, 

Gentleman 

Lady. 

Son, 

Hart, 

Roe. 

Stag, 

Horse, 

Mare. 

Steer, 

Husband, 

Wife. 

Ilucle, 

King, 

Queen. 

Wizard, 

Lad, 

Lass. 

fH.  How  are  the 

sexes  distinguished  ?- 

-What  is  the  fen 

Boy? 

firotber  ? 

Female. 

Landlady. 

Lady. 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

Miss. 

Mistress  or 

Missis  (Mrs.). 
Niece. 
Mamma.* 
Ewe. 
Madam. 
Daughter. 
Hind. 
Heifer. 
Aunt. 
Witch. 


I.  Genders. — Give  the  masculine. — This  e.rercise  should  be  performed 
orallij  with  the  books  closed. 


fioose, 

Gander. 

Niece, 

Nephew. 

Heifer. 

Steer. 

Mare, 

Horse. 

2.  Missis,  Mister. 

Lady,  Lord,  (ieiilleman. 

Witch,  Wizard. 

Mistress,  Master. 


8.  Hen, 

Cock. 

Itoe, 

Hart. 

Wife, 

Husband. 

Ewe, 

Jiam. 

4.  Doe,  Buck. 

Countess,  £:arl. 

Qiieeu,  Kino- 

iJuck,  Drake. 


II.  Indicate  the  gender  of  the  nouns. — He  Ktahbed  the  hart  (m.) 
with  a  dagger  (;i.).  Do  you  sue  the  ewe  t  f.)'! — The  heifer  f^'.  jis  grazing 
in  the  meadow  («.). — The  witch  (j.)  is  telling  the  young  man  (m.)  hia 
fortune  (n.). — The  ducks  (^  i  are  Hwimining  in  the  pond  (n.). — The 
hull  (m.)  was  goring  the  dog  (m.).  -The  nun  (f.)  is  reciting  the 
rosary  (n.). — The  landlady  (f.)  is  visiting  her  tenants  (//«./.).— He 
has  gone  to  see  his  aunt  (/.). 

Oral  Conjuration.— Pofend'al  Perfect.— I  may  have  had,  thou  mayst  have 
had,  he  may  nave  bad;  wo  may  have  bad,  you  may  have  had,  thoy  may  have 
had. 


1.  Often  abbreviated  to  Pa,  Ma. 
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6.^.  II. — Distinction  of  Sex  by  Different  Terminations. 


Male. 

Female. 

Abbot, 

Abbess. 

Actor, 

Actress. 

Baron, 

Baroness. 

Bridegroom 

Bride. 

Count, 

Countess. 

Czar, 

Czarina. 

Duke, 

Duchess. 

Emperor, 

E  mpress. 

Governor, 

Governess, 

Hero, 

Heroine. 

Heir, 

Heiress. 

Lion, 

Lioness. 

65.  How  is 

the  second  rtisti 

Abbot? 

Actor? 

Male. 
Marquis, 
Negro, 
Patron, 
Prior, 
Prophet, 
Protector, 
Prince. 
Shepherd, 
Songster, 
Tailor, 
Tiger, 
Widower. 


Female. 

Marchioness. 

Negress. 

Patroness. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 

Princess. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Tailoi'ess. 

Tigress.  ■ 

Widow. 

-What    is  the  female  of 


I.  Genders. — Give  the  masculine. — Tliis  exerrhc  should  be  performed 
orally  or  on  copies  with  bnol;.-<  rhised,  the  Teacher  dictating. 


1. 

Widow, 

Widower. 

Duchess, 

Duke. 

Songstress, 

Song.'<tpr. 

Negress, 

Neqro. 

Xailoress, 

Tailor. 

2. 

Heroine, 

Hero. 

Bride, 

Bridegroom. 

Lioness, 

Lion. 

Czarina, 

Czar. 

Hoiress, 

Heir. 

Governess, 

Governor. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a 
word  tliat  will  complete  the  sense. 

1.  Slie  was  heiress  to  her  father's  estate. 
The  negro  comes  orif^inally  from  .\frica. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  Governor-(Teneral  of  Canada. 

The  Princess  Louise  is  one  of  tlie  daughters  of  Queen  Victoria. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Magenta  was  President  of  France. 

Tlie  Fmperor  Nii])oleon  I.  diod  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 
The  prior  of  the  monastery  lias  grown  gray  in  (iod's  sei'vice. 
The  Prophet  Elias  is  not  yet  dead. 

III.— Change  into  the  feminine  the  nouns  that  are  underlined. — 

The  bride  was  sitting  in  tlic  <,an-iage.  The  tinn'^x  is  a  fierce  animal. 
— The  idiepherdess  is  tending  the  sheep. — The  heroine  is  worthy  of 
honor. — The  baroness  is  visiting  the  estate, — The  2)at ron ess  is  kind  and 
obliging- 


Oral  ConiugAtion.—Potentiitl  Pliiperjert.— I  mifiht  have  been,  thou  mightst 
have  been,  lie  might  have  been  ;  we  niight  have  been,  you  might  have  beeu, 
tbey  might  have  been. 
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66.  III.     The  sex  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  using  a  word  of 
the  masculine  or  feminine  gender  before  the  noun. 


Male.  Female. 

liuck-T&hhit,  I)oe-ra.hhit. 

C'ocfr-sparrow,  i/cn -sparrow. 

He-aoiit,  She-goa.t. 


Male.  Female. 

.<l/«/^-child,  Feniale -child. 

Mdii-aerv&nt,  Maid-ser\&nt. 

Jl/rt/c-descend-  Female -deacend- 
ants,  ants. 


66.  How  is  the  sex  sonietiiues  distinguished  ?- 
rabbit  ? Cock-sparrow  V 


-■NVhat  is  the  female  of  Buck- 


I.  Genders. — Give  the  masculine. — Thin  e.tercise  should  he  performed 
orally  or  ait  nipies  with  the  bookt  closed,  the  Teacher  dictating. 


1.  Female-descend- 

Male-descendan  ts. 

3.  Hen-sparrow, 

Cock-sparrow. 

aiitK. 

She-goat, 

He-goat. 

Nun, 

Friar  or  Monk. 

Maid-servant, 

Man-servant. 

Bfaepherde.is. 

Shepherd. 

Princess, 

Frince. 

Doe-rabbit, 

Buck-rahhit. 

Governess. 

Governor. 

Protectress, 

Protector. 

2.  Lass, 

Lad. 

4.  Empress, 

Emperor. 

Madam, 

Sir. 

Aunt, 

Uncle. 

Goose, 

Bander. 

Miss, 

Master. 

Witcli. 

Wizard. 

Heifer, 

Steer. 

Countess, 

Earl. 

Widow, 

Widower. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert 
a  word  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

1.  The  witch  told  the  young  man  his  fortune. 
There  is  a  she-noat  grazing  on  the  hill. 

The  man-Mcrfant  (groom)  is  harnessing  the  horse. 

The  Earl  of  Dufferin  was  oue  of  the  njost  popular  gni-eruors  of  Canada. 

2.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  heir  to  the  crown  of  England. 
A  doe-rabbit  has  run  into  the  buiTow. 

Did  you  see  the  cock-nparrow  on  the  branch  of  the  tree? 
The  abbot  has  just  admitted  a  postnlant  into  the  monantery. 

III.  Change  the  italicized  nouns  into  the  masculine.-- A  ram  is 
grazing  in  the  ineuilow.  The  larl  is  drivint;  in  the  barouche.  —The 
czar  has  gone  to  Moscow.  -  Tlie  Imd  is  out  riding. — The  neijrn  has 
gone  to  Africa. — The  actors  are  going  to  play  "  St.  Louis  in  (yliains  " 
this  evening. — The  hart  is  lying  under  a  tree. — The  stag  is  on  the 
mountain. — The  male-child  is  lost. — The  cock-sparrow  has  flown  into 
the  woods. — The  protector  of  the  orphans  will  visit  them  to-morrow. — 
The  emperor  is  dying. — The  duke  is  singing. 


Oral  Conjugation.— Po//-(itjn/  Pluperfect.— I  might  have  had,  thou  niightst 
havd  l!sd.  Iio  might  have  had  ;  Wf  migfit  have  had,  you  might  havi'  had,  th«y 
miglit  haw  liad. 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

The  Will  of  God. 

I  worship  Thee,  sweet  Will  of  God  1 

And  all  Thy  ways  adore, 
And  every  day  I  live,  I  seem 

To  love  Thee  more  and  more. 

5  When  obstacles  and  trials  seem 

Like  prison  walls  to  be, 
I  do  the  little  I  can  do. 

And  leave  the  rest  to  Thee. 

He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God, 
10  To  him  no  chance  is  lost ; 

God's  will  is  sweetest  to  him  when 
It  triumphs  at  his  cost. 

Ill  that  He  blesses  is  our  good, 
And  unblest  good  is  ill ; 
1 5  And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong, 

If  it  be  His  sweet  will.  — F.  TT^  Faber. 

(1814— iHO.^.j 
Have  the  selectiou  read,  and  require  an  oral  statement  of  its  coutenta. 


1.    PERS0?fAOEg. 

Time  and  Place. 


WOBBS   AMD 

Acxio:<s. 


Literary  Analysis. 

Who   is   the   speaker   in   this   selection  ? — A  pood 

Christian. 
[When  and  where  does  the  Christian  give  such 
1  testimony  of  his  reverence  for  his  Creator '? 

"1  — Always  and  everywhere,  hut  particularly  in 

[  his  daily  devotions. 

I  1.  What  does  the  Christian  say  in  the  first 
stanza? — He  says  he  worsliips  God's  holy 
will,  adores  His  ways,  and  loves  Him  more 
and  more  every  day. 
What  does  he  say  in  the  second  stanza  ? — 
He  says  that  in  obstacles  and  trials  he  does 
what  he  can,  and  trusts  in  God/or  success. 
What  does  he  say  in  the  third  stanza  ? — He 
sayf  whoever  tries  to  pleaxe  God  always  suc- 
ceeds in  his  undertakings,  and  that  God's 
vill  is  most  pleasing  to  him  when  it  contra- 
dicts his  own. 
What  is  said  in  the  fourth  stanza  ? — III 
blessed  by  God  turns  to  our  good,  and  good 
not  blessed  by  Him  turns  to  be  ill,  and  all 
tlmt  seems  most  wrung  is  right  if  it  be  Hi* 
hohi  will. 
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3.  Result.  What  result  does  the  Christian  obtain  who  con- 

forms  himself  entirely  to  the  will  of  God? 
— Perfect  calmness  and  peace  in  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  life. 
MoKAii.  What  lesson  does  this  piece  teach  us? — J'o  adore 

the  will  of  God  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  What  does  the  first  line  contain  ? — The  moral  of  the  piece. 

2.  What  is  ni'-int  by  a  moral'} — The  practical  lesson  which  any  thing 

is  desifiui'l  or  fitted  to  teach. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  worship  in  this  place? — To  adore,  to  offer 

snpremf  homage. 

4.  Whv  is  the  first  letter  of   Thee  a  capital? — Because  it  refers  to 

''Will  of  God." 

5.  Wliat  is  the  name  of  the  punctuation  mark  at  the  end  of  the  first 

line  ? — An  Exclamation.     (21 1) 

6.  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  seem  ? — To  appear. 

7.  Ill  the  fourth  line,  Thee  represents  what  word? — The  toill  of  God. 
H.  (live  words  having  nearly   the  same  meaning  as  obstacles  and 

trials ? — Diffitulties  and  troubles. 
It.  What  is  a  prison  ? — A  place  of  confinement  for  criminals. 

10.  What  is  the  opposite  of  always? — Never. 

11.  "  "  "         wins' — Loxi'S. 

12.  "  "  "        sides  (!»th  line)  ?— Opposes. 

l'^.  What  is  the  meaning  of  chance?  —Opportunity,  an  unforeseen  occur- 
rence. 

14.  What  is  the  opposite  of  toKt  ?— Gained. 

lit.  Change  no  and  lo!<i  in  the  tontJi  line  without  altering  the  meaning? 
— To  him  every  rhani-r  is  gained. 

Hj.  Change  «//</(  in  tiie  ekvuntli  line  without  altering  the  sense. — At 
tlie  time  that.  • 

17.  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  triumphs  (12th  line)?-06/rtJn«  a  victory. 

18.  What  word  conveys  abcjut  the  same  meaning  as  cosf  ? — E.rpense. 
l!l.  Give  two  or  thri-o  wonls  conveying  about  the  same  meaning  as 

/// / — Kcil,  mitfortuni'.  pain. 

20.  Change  the  fourteenth  line,  using  two  words  iiisteiid  of  unhle^t,  hut 

conveying  the  same  meaning.  —.!;/</  yiind  not  blessed  is  ill. 

21.  In  the  fifth  line,  use  another  word  for  seem. — .ippeur. 

22.  Wniild  it  spoil  tiie  i)oetry  to   use  appear  instead  of  seem? — Ye$, 

heciiHse  the  line  iraiihl  he  one  si/llalile  tun  hatij. 
'I'.S.   Wliy  '! — lieeause  appears  (■>•  a  ili.<syll,ilile,an<l  the  fifteenth  line  .ihottld 
contain  tlie  same  number  of  si/llables  as  the  thirteenth. 


21.   .Mention  the  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  in  the  first  stanza.  -Will, 

ways,  day. 
2->.  Why  is  s  only  added  to  form  the  plural  of  way,  day? — (40,  4'.i) 
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26.  Name  the  plural  nouns  of  the  second  stanza. — Obstacles,  trials, 

walls. 

27.  Why  is  the  plural  of  these  nouns  formed  by  adding  «  only  ? — (46) 

28.  Point  out  the  words  of  two  syllables  in  the  third  stanza. — Al-ways, 

siveet-est,  tri-tuiijihit. 

29.  Point  out  the  words  that  contain  diphthongs  in  the  fourth  stanza. 

Our,  p.;  good,  i.;  seems,  i.;  sweet,  i. 

30.  Is  w  a  vowel  or  a  consonant  in  the  words  in  which  it  occurs  in  the 

4th  stanza?—/?  is  a  consoiniiit  in  every  case  in  which  it  occurs. 

31.  How  many  proper  nouns  are  there  in  the  selection  ? — Two :  God 

and  Will  (jpersonijied). 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Give  the  names  of  several  nouns  that  may  be  called  drinks, 
vegetables,  flowers,  fishes,  trees,  quadrupeds,  diseases. 

1.  Dbinks. — Water,  wine,  lemonade,  tea,  beer,  brandy,  cider,  coffee, 

chocolate,  cocoa,  ale,  are  drinks. 

2.  Vegetables. — Cabbage,    cauliflower,    turnips,     parsnips,    carrots, 

asparagus,  parsley,  onions,  are  vegetables. 

3.  Flowers. — The   violet,   the   rose,  the  lily,    the   tulip,   the  sweet- 

william,  the  dahlia,  a.veflmcers. 

4.  Fishes. — The  trout,  the  herring,  the  salmon,  the  cod,  the  mackerel, 

the  tomcod,  are  ii.-<hes. 

5.  Tbee^ — The  oak,  the  pine,  the  maple,  the  chestnut,  the  poplar, 

the  willow,  the  spruce,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  birch, 
are  trees. 

6.  QtJ.U)RUPEDS. — The  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,   the  lion,  the  elephant, 

are  quadruped.-!. 

7.  Diseases. — Fever,     rheumatism,     sniall-pux,     measles,    jaundice, 

cholera,  are  discuses. 

II.  Tell  by  whom  the  following  implements  are  used  :  a  suord,  a 
spade,  a  pick,  a  shovel,  a  2Jlough,  a  sickle,  a  scythe. 

A  sivord  is  used  by  a  soldier.  A  spade  is  used  by  a  gardener.  A 
pick  is  used  by  an  excavator.  A  shocel  is  used  by  a  laborer.  A 
plough  is  used  by  a  husbar.dijian.  A  sickle  is  used  by  a  readier.  A  scythe 
jtt  uued  by  a  in(/\ver, 
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TTT.  Place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  tlie  words  j^iven  at  the  hetjin- 
niiig  in  Italics,  and  make  any  other  necessary  cluiuyes.  Pi;±'iL  s 
EuiTios  :  Aviouff  the  wicked  it  is  not  easy  to  remain  good. 

It  is  not  easy  to  remain  good  ainomj  the  nieked. 

Raise  your  heart  to  God  often  during  the  day. 

Sloth  is  the  parent  of  idleness. 

Ohstacles  are  overcome  ////  pernererance. 

The  Caaudiaiib  ai'e  remarkable  _/w  titeir  indiulnj. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


V. — 1.  Canvas. 

2.  Ceiling. 

3.  Cellar. 

4.  Clause. 

Canvass. 

Cell. 

Choir. 

Claws. 

Ceil. 

Sealing. 

Quire. 

Close. 

Seal. 

Sell. 

Seller. 

Clothes, 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above 

list. 

1.  Did  he  caniai<>«  the  city  at  the  last  elections ? 
Sails  are  made  of  canrax. 

Ceil  the  room  with  plaster. 
Seal  that  letter  before  posting  it. 

2.  The  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling. 

Sealinii-wnx  was  fomierly  used  for  scaliuij  all  letters. 
The  hermit  is  praying  in  his  cell. 
Did  he  nell  the  horse? 

3    That  feller  of  old  wares  lives  in  a  relhir 

The  organist  brought  a  quire  of  mubic  paper  to  the  citoir. 

4.  Parse  the  first  elaiue. 
A  cat  hab  rlatr-^. 
Ci(i*e  the  door. 
Bmsh  your  clulhc*. 

V.  Write  u  comi»ot»iU(.;u  ou  Duiik6  to  On'e's  S::Lr. 
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67.  Cases,  in  Grammar,  are  modifications  that  distinj^uish  the 
relations  of  nouns  and  pronouns  to  other  words. 

68.  There  are  three  Cases ;  the  Nominative,  the  Possessive,  and  the 
Objective. 

69.  The  Nominative  Case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun which  usually  denotes  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb;  as,  "  Solomon 
succceeded  David." — "  I  play." 

70.  How  to  find  the  Nominative. — The  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  is 
that  which  answers  to  the  question  with  irlio  or  ichat  before  the  verb; 
as,  "  Solomon  succeeded  David."  Tf/fo  succeeded  David  ?  Solomon. — 
"  I  play."  Who  plays  ?  I. — "  The  table  was  struck."  What  was 
struck  ?  The  table. — Solomon,  I,  and  table  are  in  the  nominative 
case. 

67.  What  are  Cases  in  Grammar?  — 08.  How  many  Cases  are  there? — 
69.  What  is  the  Nominative  Case? — 70. — How  oan  you  find  the  Nominative? 


I.  Nominative  Case. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable 
nominative. 

1.  The  ungi-ateful  son  is  the  shame  and  affliction  of  his  family. 
Charitable  people  are  blessed  by  God  and  men. 

F.ternal  Imppiness  is  the  reward  of  a  holy  life. 
Christian  courage  begets  heroic  devotedness. 
The  well-bred  child  never  acts  impolitely. 

2.  Laborious  youth  is  the  best  i)reparation  for  happy  old  age. 
Prayer  draws  down  upon  us  the  divine  blossiiif^. 

The  true  Christian  follows  the  law  of  the  (iospel. 
The  (juarrelsome  person  is  never  likod. 
Pupils  should  prepare  their  home  lessons  well. 

II.  Underline  the  Nominatives. — ■Coaches,  carriayes,  wayons,  gigs, 
barouches,  biiyyies,  cliaiaes,  ylndstoncs,  and  clarences  may  be  seen  at  the 
coach -maker's. — Saddles,  bridles,  blinkers,  reins,  traces,  stirrups,  spurs, 
halters,  irliips,  breechiny,  and  whole  sets  of  liarness  are  sold  by  the 
saddler.— The  wJieelwriyUt  makes  wheels,  carts,  wagons,  wheelbar- 
rows, and  biickboards. — Tlie  axle-tree  of  the  waj^on  and  tlie  spokes  of 
the  wheels  are  broken. — ^Tlie  jochey  has  an  excellent  Kentucky  horse, 
a  Mexican  mule,  and  a  lazy  ass. — The  veterinarian  is  a  doctor  who 
attends  to  the  diseases  of  cattle. 


Oral  Conjugation.— Si<b/ioir(ii)«  Present.— If  I  bo,  if  thou  be,  if  he  be;    if  w« 
be,  if  you  be,  if  they  be. 
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71.  The  Possessive  Case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun which  usually  denotes  the  relation  of  property;  as,  the  boy's 
book ;  my  huok. 

72.  The  possessive  case  of  nouns  is  formed,  in  the  singular,  by 
adding  an  apostrophe  and  an  s  to  the  nominative;  as,  the  man's  coat. 

73.  When  the  nominative  plural  ends  in  s,  the  apostrophe  alone  is 
added  to  form  the  possessive;  as,  the  ladies' /aw*. 

74.  When  the  nominative  plural  does  not  end  in  .«,  the  possessive 
case  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  singular:  as,  "  Children's 
toys  are  precious  to  them." 

71.  ^^^lat  is  the  Possessive  Case? — 72.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns 
forme'l  in  the  singular? — 73.  When  the  plural  ends  in  8,  how  is  the  possessive 
plural  formed? — 74.  ^Vhen  the  plural  does  not  end  in  s,  how  is  the  possessive 
plural  formed? 


Possessives.— Give  < 

Man, 

^fan's. 

Day, 

Day's. 

Heresy, 

Heresy's. 

Hero, 

Hero's. 

Volcano, 

Volcano's. 

.\rch, 

Arch's. 

William, 

William's. 

Thief, 

Thief  8. 

Woman, 

Woman's. 

Stomach, 

Stomach's. 

i)\. 

Ox's. 

Army, 

Armi/^. 

3.  Church 
Ladies, 
Flies, 
Men, 

Churches, 
Volcanoes, 

i.  Kchoes, 
Mary, 
Women, 
Buffaloes, 
Torches, 
Children, 


Church's. 

Ladies'. 

Flies'. 

Men's. 

Churches'. 

Volcanoes', 

Echoes'. 

Ma  ry's. 

Women's. 

Buffaloes', 

Torches'. 

Children's. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.  Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a 
noun  in  the  possessive  case  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

1.  Frederick's  do(»  caught  a  rabl>it  in  the  woods. 
The  )ialiii  of  victory  is  the  hero's  reward, 
histeii  to  the  rolcano's  roar. 

Tlie  Hallows  i«  often  the  thief  s  |iiiuishnieiit. 

2.  liOok  at  the  torch's  fi]a.re. 

The  roliljer  stole  the  men's  hats. 
BriiiH  the  ladies'  fans  with  yoii. 
Henry's  hat  has  fallen  into  the  river. 

III.  Express  the  phrases  in  Italics  by  using  the  noun  in  the 
possessive  case-  1'i;hl  s  llrMiiuN  :  The  iinprnM-nuiit  oi  the  pupil  is 
llie  ohject  (*/'  the  iiiiuter. — 'Die  iiiij)il'.-<  iinpniveineut  is  the  nia-ster's 
object. — Where  are  the  Imli/a  gloM-s.  The  children'.^  toys  are  lost. — 
The  soldier's  arum  are  a  rifle  and  a  bayonet. — Luri/'s  hat  is  spoiled. — 
Samuel's  cousin  killed  a  snake  in  the  woods. — John  found  .inn's  liuok 
lu  the  street. — Michael  has  cut  Thoinns's  finger. — The  sweep  lias 
reucln'^l  the  chimney's  top. — Respect  your  country's  flag. — The  deer's 
antlers  were  broken. — The  church's  spire  is  high. 

Oral  Conjuijation.-  .Subjunctice  I'resrnt.—  If  1  have,  if  thou  have,  if  ho  have  ; 
if  Wo  hiivu,  if  >ou  have,  if  they  have. 
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75.  The  Objective  Case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  usually  denotes  the  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  preposition  . 
as,  "Cain  hilled  Abel." — "  Seeing  the  danger,  he  avoided  it." — "David 
vf«s  succeeded  by  Solomon." 

76.  How  to  find  the  Objective. — The  Object  of  a  verb,  parti- 
ciple, or  preposition  answers  to  the  question  with  whom  or  nhat  after 
it;  as,  "  Cain  killed  Abel."  Cain  killed  «'/iom  /  Abel. — "  Seeing  the 
danger,  he  avoided  it."  Seeing  what  ?  The  danger.  He  avoided 
what?  It. — ^"  David  was  succeeded  by  Solomon."  David  was  suc- 
ceeded by  whom/  By  Solomon. — Abel,  danger,  and  Solomon  are  in  the 
objective  case. 

75.  ^Vllat  is  the  Objective  Case  ?— 76.  How  is  the  objective  case  found  ? 


I.  Cases. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  noun  that  will  complete 
the  sense. — Say  whether  the  noun  is  a  nominative  or  an  objective. 

1.  A  suit  of  new  clotlies  (o.)  gives  pleasure  to  a  bov- 

It  gives  a  child  lo.)  great  pleasure  to  see  his  parents  again. 
A  witty  arisioer  (n.)  is  full  of  charms. 
The  nightingale  (u.)  siugs  sweetly. 

2.  .A. void  dangerous  reading  (o.). 

The  boys  (n.)  cauglit  a  squirrel  in  the  hedge. 
Wicked  men  (u.i  do  not  have  good  thoughts. 
This  slate  is  broken  into  pieces  (o.). 

3.  On  a  summer  moruiug  the  liic*?*- ^n.)  warble  their  sweet  sougs  of  grati- 

tude. 
They  crossed  the  ricer  (o.)  and  marched  on  rapidly. 
Quicksilver  (n.i  was  discovered  in  Idria,  iu  Austria. 
Snint  Peter  (n.j  was  the  first  Pope. 

II.  Point  out  the  nominatives   and   the   objectives. — Do  the  same 

exercise  un  slatea  or  copies,  (tniiriiiij  oio'  liiii'  iiiidcr  Ihc  iioiiiindtice  case,  and 
two  lines  under  the  uhjectivc  cii.-ic.  -Henry  lows  Ills  moth kk. — Grammar 
is  an  important  .sf«(/(/ (n.  after  verb). — Bees  make  uoNKv.and  lay  it 
up  in  HivKs. — Sarah  and  Jane  love  their  tk.vi-hkk. — Catharine  met 
Ch.uiles. — Henry  and  Fred,  rid,-  caught  two  itiitDs.  'The  tirst  letter  of 
every  proper  nou.v  should  bo  a  c(q)itaL  (u.  after  verbj. — Write   your 

ADDKESS  OU  yOUr  SL.VTK. 

Oral  Conjugation. — Subjunctive  Fant.—U  I  weic,  if  tli'ou  witc.  if  lie  were;    if 
we  were,  if  you  were,  if  tht-y  were. 
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77.  Tlie  Declension  of  a  noun  is  the  regular  arrangement  of  its 
numbers  and  cases. 

EXAMFLKS    OF    DECLENSION. 

Siiniiihir. 


yom. 

Yard, 

Box, 

Man, 

Sky. 

Glass, 

Pons. 

Yard's, 

Box's, 

Man's, 

Skv's, 

Glass's, 

Ohj. 

Yard; 

Box; 

Man ; 
Plural. 

Sky; 

Glass ; 

Nom. 

Yards, 

Boxes, 

Men, 

Skies, 

Glasses, 

Posh. 

Yards', 

Boxes' 

,       Men's, 

Skies', 

Glasses', 

Ohj. 

Yards. 

Boxes. 

Men. 

Skies. 

Glasses. 

Tt.  What 

is  the  Decleiii 

siou  of  a 

noun  "'—Decline 

Yard 

Box 

I.  Cases. — Wheie  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  iicin  that  will  com- 
plete the  sense. — Ask  lohat  case  the  supplied  word  is. 

1.  Do  not  Btanrl  on  the  lady's  dress. 
Did  yoti  Kei!  tho  monkeifs  red  cap? 

Tell  the  brave  men  (o.)  the  victory  is  won. 
Two  children's  hats  were  lost  in  "tlie  crowd. 

2.  Several  gentlemen  dressed  in  bluck,  passed  down  the  street. 
The/oxe»'  holes  are  well  secured. 

Calves'  feet  are  pile<l  up  at  the  glue  factory. 
A  spider's  web  is  hau^'iii^'  over  tlie  window. 

S.  Flies'  wiufjK  are  very  thin  nud  li»{ht. 
Two  deer's  heads  were  brou^'ht  in. 
Are  not  deer's  antlers  (n.)  longer  than  oxen's  horns  ? 
The  pencils  (n.)oii  the  desks  are  not  sharp  onouf.;!)  for  writing. 

II.  Draw  one  line  under  the  nominative  and  two  lines  under  the 
objective. 

TiiK  Ass  .\Ni)  Till-;  Fu.x. 

An  .iss  and  a  l-'u.r  having  made  an  ai.lianck,  went  out  into  the  fields 
to  hunt,  'rhi'i/  met  a  Lios  on  tiie  way.  The  /Vu-,  seeing  the  impeinl- 
ing  HANoKic,  went  up  to  the  Lion,  and  whispered  that  he  would  betiay 
the  .\ss  int(j  ills  I'owKK,  if  he  wonM  (Id  iii\r  no  hah.m.  The  Lion  having 
agreed  to  do  Ho,  tile  i'o.r  contrived  to  lend  the;  .\ss  into  a  snakk.  Tlie 
IJun  no  mxjner'saw  the  Ass  "secured,  than  he  fell  at  once  upon  th<i 
Fox,  ri-sorving  the  other  for  his  next  mk\l. 

WliHl  is  the  nmittl  of  this  fuble".' What  it*  u  fuhle'/ 

Orul  ConjuKiition.— .S'i<{vi<fi("t(t'<i  i'<ui(.— If  1  had,  if  thou  hud,  if  he  lind  ,  if  wu 
Imd  if  Vol)  iiiid,  if  they  had. 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

The  Dog  and  the  Cat. 

A  dog  and  a  cat,  messmates  for  life, 

Were  often  falling  into  strife, 

Which  came  to  scratching,  growls,  and  snaps, 

And  spitting  in  the  face,  perhaps. 
5  A  neighbor  dog  once  chanced  to  call, 

Just  at  the  outset  of  their  brawl. 

And  thinking  Tray  was  cross  and  cruel. 

To  snarl  so  sharp  at  Mrs.  Mew-well, 

Growled  rather  roughly  in  the  ear. 
10  "  And  who  are  you  to  interfere  ?  " 

Exclaimed  the  cat,  while  in  his  face  she  flew, 

And  as  was  wise,  he  suddenly  withdrew. 

It  seems,  in  spite  of  all  his  snarling. 
And  hers,  that  Tray  was  still  her  darling. 

—Wrifjht  (180i—). 
Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  an  oral  statement  of  its  contents. 


Literary  Analysis. 


Words  and 
Actions. 


1.  Personages.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  fable? — A  dog  and  a 

cat. 

Time  and  Place.     When  and  where  did  the  quarrel  take  place? — 
There  is  no  definite  time  or  place  mentioned. 

(1.  In  what  were  the  dog  and  cat  often  engaged? — 
They  were  often  engaged  in  quarreling.  (First 
four  lines.)  ^ 

2.  What  did  a  neighbor  dog  once  do? — A  neigh- 
bor dog  once  called  to  inake  peace. 

3.  What  did  the  cat  say  to  the  intruder  ? — She 
asked  him  what  business  he  had  to  interfere. 

(What  was  the  end  of  the  quarrel? — The  quarrel 
3.  Result.  ]  ended  in  I'uss  and  Tray  mahing  up  friendship 

{  again. 

What  does  this  fable  teach  ?—  It  teaches  not    to 
Moral.  \  force  one's  services  on  any  one,  and  to  settle 

fdviily  qunrrels  in  private, 
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1.  Who  are  messnuttesf — Those  who  eat  at  the  fume  table. 

2.  What    would    give    the    same    meaning    as  nif.'^smates  ? — Fellow- 

boar  der  a. 

3.  Give  a  word  that  has  abont   the  same  meaning   as  often  ? — Fre- 

quenthj. 

4.  Express 7"«//iH^  i)it(>  Mrij'e  in  different  words. — Getting  angry. 

5.  Which  of  the  two  did  the  scratching? — Pu.is. 

6.  "  "  "  growling  ? — Tray. 

7.  "  "  "  spitting  in  the  face. — Puss. 

8.  What  word  lias  the  same  meaning  as  outset  ? — Beginning. 

9.  What  is  a  brawl  > — .i  noisy  quarrel. 

10.  Why  is  brawl  a  more  snitable  word  in  this  place? — Because   it 

rhymes  with  call  in  the  preceding  line. 

11.  Who  is  Tray  '? — The  dog. 

12.  What  word  is  of  the  opposite  meaning  of  cruel  ? — Kind. 

I'ii.  What  words  have  about  the  same  meaning  as  cruel? — Savage,  bar- 
barous, heartless. 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  snarl  ? — To  growl  as  a  dog. 

15.  Who  is  Mrs.  Mew-well?— The  cat. 

16.  Why  is  well  added  to  mew  ? — To  rhyme  rcith  the  last  syllable  of  the 

previcnis  line. 

17.  'VYhJch   dog  growled  rather  roughly  (9th  line)? — The  neighbor  dog 

toth— 9th  lines). 

18.  What  word  might  be  used  instead  of  rather? — Too. 

19.  Who  speaks  in  the  10th  line?— 'iVie  cat. 

20.  What  is  the  name  of  the  punctuation  nuirk  at  the  end  of  this 

line?—  An  Inlerrngation  (210). 

21.  Can  exclaimed  be  otherwise  expressed  ?- -Cried  out. 

22.  Use  another  word  for  flew. — lumped. 

23.  Who  suddenly  withdrew. —  The  neighbor    dog. 

24.  Why  was  it  wise  for  him  to  withdraw  sud<lenly? — Because  Tray 

might  have  joined  Puss  to  pay  him  back  for  his  unwelcome  officious- 

ness. 
2!).  What  is  the  meaning  of  darling  ? — Favorite. 
20.  What  do  the  last  two  lines  contain?— 77j<'  second  purl  of  the  moral. 

"  The  quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  renewal  tf  love." 


27.  What  is  the  plural  of  life  ?— Lives.     ("1 ) 

28.  What  is  the  plural  of  strife  ? — Strifes.     (4(») 

29.  Name  the  nmniH  from  the  fifth  line  to  the  10th. — Dog, onlset,  brawl. 

Tray  (p.),  Mrs.  Mew-well  (p.),  ear. 

30.  Name  the  words  of  two  syllables    in    the  last   four   lines. — Ex- 

claimed, withdrew,  siiarl-ing,  dar-lina. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

1.  Give  the  namoH  of  thnigs  Ihiil  iiui}  l>u  calli'd  grain,  spices,  fruits, 
druys,  metals,  countries,  cities. 
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1.  Gkain. — Wheat,  rye,   burley,    Indian  corn,   oats,   buckwheat,   are 

called  (irain. 

2.  Spices. — ^Pepper,   ginger,    allspice,   cinnamon,  nutmeg,    are  called 

spices. 

3.  Fruits. — Apples,,  pears,   peaches,  oranges,   lemons,   citrons,   figs, 

pine-apples,  melons,  bananas,  Sire  traits. 

4.  Drugs. — Epsom  salt,*  senna,  jalap,  are  drugs. 

5.  Metals. — Iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  are  metah. 

6.  Countries. — Ireland,  England,  Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil,  are  coun- 

tries. 

7.  Cities. — London,  Dublin,  Montreal,  New  York,  Washington,  are 

cities. 


II.  Tell  by  whom  the  following  articles  are  made  :  Watches,  rings 
and  brooches,  stoves,  vails,  chairs,  and  tables. 

Watches  are  made  by  the  watchmaker.  Bi)igs  and  jewels  are  made 
by  the  jeweler  or  goldsmith.  Stoves  are  cast  by  the  founder. — Nails 
are  made  by  the  nailer.  CJtairs  and  tables  are  made  by  the  cabinet- 
maker. 


III.  Place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  portion  at  the  beginning 
in  Italics,  and  make  any  other  necessary  changes. 

The  wind  blew  violently. 
The  man  was  outwitted  most  clearly. 
Weeds  grow  luxuriantly  everytciiere. 
The  boy  ran  down  the  hill  rapidly. 
Let  me  know  when  .school  will  be  out. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 

IV. — 1.  Council.  ^.  Dane.  3.  Dew.  4.  Desert. 

Counsel.  Deign,  Die.                   Dessert. 

Dam.  Dear.  Due.                  Dire. 

Damn.  Deer.  Dye.                  Dyer. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  from  the  above  list. 


I.  Uomiuoiily  called  Salts. 
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1.  The  roniiril  is  a8semble<l. 
(jive  jjood  i'oun.*el. 

The  beavers  ai-e  making  a  dam. 
Mortal  sin  dnnnia  the  soul. 

2.  Will  yn.i  ilt'iffti  to  listen  to  this  Dane? 
The  itiwr  is  nimble  and  fleet. 

This  paper  is  too  dear. 

3.  The  ihir  does  not  fall  in  cloudy  weather. 
Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

All  men  shall  die. 

The  dyer  is  {,'oing  to  dye  the  wool  with  bine  dye. 

4.  The  dyer  was  alarmed  at  the  dire  confusion. 

Do  not  dexert  me  in  this  lonely  d»'j(frMhough  if  you  would, 

I  should  consider  it  as  my  desert. 
The  waiter  is  serving  dessert. 


V.  W{ite  a  description  of  A  Houbb. 
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78.  All  Article  is  the  word  the,  a  or  an  used  before  nouns  to  limit 
their  signification;  as,  the  school,  a  man,  aa  eye. 

79.  There  are  two  articles,  the  Definite  and  the  Indefinite. 

80.  The  Definite  Article  is  the.     It  denotes  some  particular  thing 
or  things  ;  as,  the  encmij,  the  provinces. 

81.  The  Indefinite  Article  is  a  or  an.     It  denotes  one  thing  of  a 
kind,  but  no  particular  one  ;  as,  a  city,  an  empire. 

78.  What  is  an  Article?— 79.  How  many  Articles  are  there'?— 80.  ^^^lat  is 
theDefluite  Article?— 81.  The  Indefinite? 


I.  Articles. — Supply  the  proper  article. 

1.  The  ripe  grain  was  cut. 

A  single  mistake  may  cause  a  great  loss. 

Day  is  the  time  for  work  ;  night,  for  reposo.  • 

The  dahlia  you  gave  me  is  dead. 

2.  The  more  we  study,  thehettev  we  like  to  study. 
T/ie  old  xseddler  sat  upon  a  stone  by  the  wayside. 
A  rose  plucked  from  the  bush  will  soon  droop. 

A  heavy  fall  of  suow  rendered  tlie  roads  impassable  for  many  days. 

3.  A  mist  arose  from  the  valley,  and  formed  a  cloud,  which  huug  over  th* 

top  of  the  mountain. 
Pride  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
Washington  is  the  capital  of  th-e  United  States, 
Good  books  always  deserve  a  careful  perusal. 

II.  Insert  the  proper  article. 

Conditions  of  Health. 
The  leading  conditions  of  health  are  : — 

1.  A  constant  supply  of  fresh  air. 

2.  A  sufii'iiency  of  nourishing  food,  rightly  taken. 

3.  Cleanliness. 

4.  A  sufficiency  of  exercise  to  the  various  organs  of  the  system. 

5.  A  j)roper  temperature. 

6.  A  sufficiency  of  cheerful  and  innocent  enjoyment. 

7.  Exemption  from  harassing  cares. 

A  general  acquaintance  with  these  conditions  may  easily  be  attained 
by  all,  and  to  render  them  obedience  is  much  more  within  the  power 
of  individuals  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Oral  Conjugation.— Iwperrttu'e.— Be  thou  or  do  thou  be;  be  ye  or  you  or  do 
you  be. 

1.  The  Teacher  should  show  the  pupils  that  in  some  of  these  sentences  the 
insertion  of  either  the  definite  or  the  indefinite  article  will  make  sense. 
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82.  A  is  used  before  a  consonant  sound  ;  as,  a.tlock,  a  youth,  a  wdll, 
a  unit,  a  hospital,  a  hotel. 

83.  An  is  used   before   a   vowel    sound ;  an   aliiMiid,  an   empire,  an 
urn,  an  ^oi/r,  an  honor. 

88.  When  is  .4  used  ?— Si.  An  ? 


I.  The  Indefinite  Article. — Supply  a  or  an,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, before  each  word  of  this  section. — Tfie  Teacher  should  require  the 
reason  to  be  given  in  each  case. 


1.  An  honor. 
.4  dutv. 
An  infant. 
A  house. 
A  n  apple. 


.  .4  ewe. 
.1 »  herb. 
A  history. 
A  youth. 
A  one. 


2.  .4  book.  4.  .1 II  ox. 

A  yew.  A  eupliony. 

.4  humor.  .-1  unicorn. 

A  n  hour.  .4  n  heir. 

A  boneyRuckle.       A  habitation. 


A  unit. 
An  action. 
A  sound. 
An  orange. 
A  horse. 

A  union. 
An  onion. 
An  ear. 
A  hen. 
A  H  umbrella. 


7.  An  entry. 
An  Indian. 
A  European. 
A  hickory. 
A  usurper. 

8.  A  watch. 
An  aunt. 
An  uncle. 
A  wagon. 
A  wonder. 


II.  Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  word  preceeded  by  a  or  an — The 
Teacher  should  require  the  reason  why  a  or  an  is  placed  before  tlie  word. 

1.  He  thankful  for  a  reward. 

It  is  an  eoiile  that  you  see  flying. 
Come  in  an  hour,  not  later. 
He  is  a  youth  that  needs  insti'uction. 
The  woodman  has  cut  down  an  elm. 

2.  The  four  societies  formed  a  union. 
The  boy  received  a  present  of  a  wntclu 
That  old  clock  is  an  heirloom. 

The  farmer  has  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
I'.ring  a  ewer  of  water  to  my  room. 

III.  Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  the  proper  article. 

TuE  Wind  and  the  Sun. 
A  dispute  once  arose  between  the  Wind  and  t/if  Sun,  which  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  and  they  agreed  to  put  the  point  upon  this  issue, 
that  whichever  soonest  made  a  traveler  take  off  his  cloak,  should  be 
accounted  the  more  powerful.  The  Wind  began  and  blew  with  all  his 
might  and  main,  a  blast  cold  and  fierce  as  an  arctic  storm;  but  the 
stronger  he  blew,  the  closer  tlu:  traveler  .wrapped  his  cloak  uround 
him,  anil  tlie  tighter  he  grasped  it  with  his  hands.  Then  broke  out 
the  Sun ;  with  his  welcome  beams  he  dispersed  f/w  vapors  and  the 
cold;  the  traveler  felt  the  genial  warmth,  and  as  tlie  Sun  shone 
brighter  and  brighter,  he  sat  down  overcome  with  heat,  and  cast  hia 
cloak  on  the  ground. 


Oral  ConjURBtion.— fmp#rci/iii«.  — Have  thou  or  do  thou  liavu,'  have  ye  or  you 
or  do  you  hav«. 
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84.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  and 
generally  expresses  quality ;  as,  a  good  apple ;  five  diligent  boys; 
unhappy  me. 

84.  ^^^^at  is  an  Adjective? 


I.  Adjectives. — Insert  a  noun  that  the  adjective  given  will  qualify. 


A.  reasonable  2)e>'son. 
A  transparent  thiny. 
A  venerable  Tuan. 
A  winged  animal. 
A  leai'ned  persmi. 
A  square  cliest. 
A  carnivorous  animal. 


.\  ferociou'?  animal. 

A  humble  person. 

A  jiious  luoman. 

An  amphibious  animal. 

A  gilt  book. 

A  generous  lady. 

A  venomous  animal. 


3.  A  charitable  person. 
An  honest  boy. 
A  good  girl. 
An  aquatic  animal. 
An  educated  jjf-rso»i. 
An  evident  truth. 
A  creeping  animal. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Mention  a  quality  of  the  object 
named. 


The  ocean  is  large. 
The  poplar  is  high. 
The  meadow  is  green. 
A  shrub  is  small. 
A  highway  is  icicle. 
A  plain  is  ex-tensive. 


S.  A  mast  is  straight. 
A  fish-hook  is  crooked. 
A  ring  is  round,. 
A  scythe  is  curved. 
A  dagger  is  sharp. 
A  sugar-loaf  is  conical. 


A  palace  is  grand. 

The  sea  is  vast. 

A  well  is  deep. 

A  sheet  of  paper  is  thin. 

An  elephant  is  big. 

A  spu'e  is  high. 


The  hare  is  agile. 
The  mule  is  stubborn. 
The  dog  is  faithful. 
The  vulture  is  cruel. 
The  si)arrow  is  avaricious. 
The  ass  is  lazy. 


III.  Underline  the  adjectives. — The  ripe  grain  was  cut. — The  solemn 
crow  was  perched  upon  the  Icajiess  branch  of  the  aped  elm. — Every 
man  has  some  yood  qualities. — The  beaut ijul\&ndi%c&T^e  was  spread  out 
like  a  bright  picture  before  us. — Vicious  habits  are  a  great  stain  on 
liuman  nature. — The  short  hours  of  riot  are  followed  by  long  hours  of 
pain. — A  .sj/t^^/e  mistake  may  cause  a  great  loss. — The  gardener  ^ave 
me  a  nice  bunch  of  fragrant  flowei's. — That  white  cow  is  lowing. — The 
site  commands  an  e.ctensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 


Oral  Con'iugBiXioTx.—Indicative  Present.— I  love,  thou  lovcat,    he  loves;   we 
love 1  read,  thou  readest,  he 
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85.  Adjectives  are  divided  into  five  classes;  Cuinmon,  I'ro/ier,  Numeral, 
Pronominal,  and  Participial. 

86.  A  Common  Adjective  is  an  adjective  that  denotes  quality  or 
situation  ;  as,  (jooil,  had,  fistern,  outer. 

87.  A  Proper  Adjective  is  an  adjective  derived  from  a  proper  name; 
as,  Iriah,  Cuiuidiun. 

Kj.  Into  how  many  classes  are  adjectives  divided  ?— Name  the  classes.— 
80.  What  is  a  Common  Adjective  ?— 87.  What  is  a  Proper  Adjective  ? 


I.  Common  and  Proper  Adjectives — Indicate  orally  or  by  means 
of  the  letters  c.  or  p.  whether  the  adjective  is  proper  or  common. — 
The  Teacher  shonhl  a-ik  from  what  iinuii.-t  tlie  proper  adjectives  are  derived. 

1.  Bri|;ht.  c  2.  Irish,  p  3.  Kind,  c.  4.  Alpine,  p. 

Amiable,  o.  Grateful,  c.                     Great,  c.  Virtuous,  c. 

Kuglish.j>.  Grave,  c.                          British, p.  Grecian, p. 

Roman,  p.  Feeble,  c.                         Small,  c.  Innocent.c. 

Studious,  c.  American,  p.                   Strong,  c.  Canadian,  p. 

Worthy,  c.  Useful,  c.                         Chinese,  p.  Beautiful,  c. 

II  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Insert  a  common  or  a  proper 
adjective,  as  the  sense  may  require. 

L  The  rapid  current  of  that  river  often  wrecks  vessels. 
.\  Cnnndian  pony  is  full  of  endurance. 
.\n  ungrateful  son  is  the  affliction  of  his  family. 
The  cluiritable  parson  is  blessed  by  God  and  men. 

2.  .\n  Iriah  orator  will  lecture  this  evening. 
The  room  is  lari/e  and  airy. 

An  .imerican  eaglo  appeared  near  the  city  /«•«/  week. 
Astronomy  is  a  useful  science. 

S.  Tlie  Britinh  flag  is  floating  from  the  mast  of  the  ship. 
That  man  we  hoard  speaking  has  the  .S'coteh  brogue. 
William  is  such  a  stitdioun  boy,  hu  duserves  a  handsome  premium. 
Sarah  is  rca<ling  a  French  book. 

TIT.  Draw  one  line  under  every  common  adjective  and  two  lines 
under  every  proper  adjective.— Heavers  are  uni'i'ul  to  men;  hats  are 
made  of  their  fur,  utid  fjioves  of  their  skin. — lied  clouds  in  the  west  at 
sunset,  especially  when  they  have  a  purple  tint,  {xirtend  /i/tt'  weather. — ■ 
A  ijixhl  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  (treat  riches. — The  merchant 
bought  a  bale  of  Iiiisn  linen. — A  roppenj  or  tjeUmo  sunset  generally 
foretells  rain. — An  Alpisk  dog  was  e.vhibited  at  the  circus. — A  halo 
around  the  moon  is  a  sign  of  u-et  weather. — .\  Rrssi.^N  bear  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  ziyjloriical  gardens.  —  When  the  swallows  fly  hiffh,  fine 
weather  is  to  be  expected  or  continued  ;  but  when  they  fly  low  and 
eUue  to  the  ground,  rain  is  approaching. 

Oral  Conjugation.  -Indicitioe  Print. ~\  lovorj,  thou  lovedat.  he  loved  ;  w« 
liiVK.I  [read,  thou  readst,  be  read ;    wo  read, 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

The  Pious  Boy. 

Piety  appeared  to  have  taken  pleasure  to  form  for  herself  a 
worthy  temple  in  the  young  Louis.  Meekness  and  modesty  ap- 
peared on  his  countenance ;  the  candor  of  his  pure  soul  might  be 
read  in  his  eyes.     The  sweetest  moments  of  the  day  were  those 

3  which  he  was  allowed  to  spend  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  his 
presence  in  the  holy  place  was  an  eloquent  lesson  for  those  who 
saw  him.  On  meeting  a  church  on  his  way,  the  thought  that 
God  is  there  would  urge  him  to  enter  in  order  to  pray.  He 
acknowledged  to  his  friends  that  he  preferred  holidays  to  school- 

10  days,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  afforded  him  more  time  to 
give  to  prayer  and  spiritual  exercises.  Several  of  his  compan- 
ions, on  whom  his  example  made  a  lively  impression,  would 
betake  themselves  to  the  church  in  which  they  expected  to  find 
him,  to  be  edified  by  his  piety,  and  many  of  them  were  moved 

15       even  to  tears. — P. 

Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  an  oral  statement  of  its  contents. 


1.  Personaoes. 


Time  and  Placic. 


WOBDS    A\D 

Actions. 


3.  Result. 


MoRAIi. 


Literary  Analysis. 

nVho  are  spoken  of  in  this  selection? — A  piou-s  hoy 
J  named  Louis;  alt^o  .-iome  of  his  compunioiui, 

[  whom  he  very  much  edified. 

When  and  where  did  he  give  this  edification? — In 
school,  in  church — everyichere, 
'  1.  What  appeared  in  his  countenance  ? — Meeh 

nesf.  and  modesty. 
2.  What  did  his  eyes  beam  forth  ? — The  candor 

of  his  soul. 
.S.  Where  did  he  spend  his  sweetest  moments  ? 
— Before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

4.  What  did  he  acknowledge  to  his  friends? — 

That  he  preferred  the  holidays,  because  they 
afforded  him  more  time  for  his  devotioivs. 

5.  What    did    his    companions    sometimes  ? — 

They  would  yo  to  cliurch  when  they  expected 
to  find  him  there. 
What  effect  had  his  piety  in  church  upon  his  com- 
panions?—  They  were  often  moved  to  tears. 
What  lesson  shoul-1  young  people  draw  from  this 
narration? — To  imitate  young  Louis,  and  to 
be  a  subject  of  edijk'ution  to  every  one. 


'    Questions  and  Suggestions.  53 

1.  When  does  a  person  deserve  to  be  called  pious? — When  a  faithful 

observer  of  the  commandments  of  God,  and  assiduous  to  all  hit  spiri- 
tual exercises. 

2.  How  is  Piety  treated  in  this  place  ? — As  a  person,  i.  e.,  it  it  pertoni- 

fied. 

3.  What  other   words  might   be  used  instead  of  temple  ? — Dwelling, 

abode. 

4.  May  Louis  be  spelled  in  any  other  way  ? — Lewis. 

5.  What  is  the  feminine  of  Louis  ? — Louisa  or  Louise. 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  meekness  ? — Siceetness  of  temper,  mildness, 

7.  What  is  the  opposite  of  meekness? — Harshness,  passionateness. 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  modesty  ? — A  moderate  estimate  of  one's  own 

icorth,  propriety. 

9.  What  is  the  opposite  of  modesty  ? — Immodesty. 

10.  Use  another  word  for  countenance. — Face,  mien. 

11.  What   is   the   meaning  of   candor'! — Openness  of  heart,  franknest, 

sincerity. 

12.  When  is  a  sonl  pure? — When  it  it  free  from  sin. 

VS.  Why  can  a  person's  disposition  be  read  in  his  eyes  ? — Because  the 
eyes  are  the  mirror  of  the  soul. 

14.  Why  did  Louis  feel  so  much  pleasure  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ? — 

because  he  loved  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

15.  Why  was  his  presence  in  the  church  a  lesson  to  those  who  saw  him  ? 

— Because  his  pious  and  recollected  appearance  was  enough  to  excite 
them  to  piety. 

16.  Wha^  is  the  meaning  of  eloijuent  ?  -llnviny  power  of  expressing 

strong  emotions  forcibly. 

17.  What  is  a  church? — A  building  set  apart  for  Christian  worship. 

18.  What  lesson  should  be  drawn  from  tliis  ? — To  visit  a  church  when 

passing,  if  time  permits  :  if  not,  to  salute  the  lllesxed  Sacrament  by 
uncovering  the  head,  and  accompanying  the  act  with  an  ejaculatory 
prayer. 

19.  Use  another  exjiression  for  entering. — Going  in. 

20.  What  is  the  meaning  of  acknowledge!  —  To  own,  to  avow,  to  confess  a 

knowledge. 

21.  What  are /io/i</<«i/i(? — Days  of  exemption  from  labor,    days  of  amuse- 

ment. 

22.  What  is  the  difference  between /io//(/(«vj(  and  holy -days? — .\  holiday 

lit  a  day  if  amusrinent  (the  pro|)er  meaning);  a  holy-day  (the 
projHir  Kpelliiig.  tliou^,'li  not  preferred  by  Webster)  is  a  religious 
feast ;  as.  Christmas- Day. 

23.  What  is  jy/(/i/<?r  ? — An  elevation  of  the  soul  to  (IihI. 

24.  What  are  spiritual  exercises? — Prayer,  meditation,  examination  of 

conscience,  etc. 
'2't.  Who  is  a  companion? — One  wtio  keeps  company  or  goes  with  another. 
■J6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  example? — .^  pattern  or  model, 
n.  What  other  word  might  be  U(»e<l  for  lively  in  this  place? — Strong, 

vivid. 
2H.  What  is  the  meaning  of  impvisnion  as  used  here? — Effect  or  in iu- 

mce. 
■J'.t.   What  is  thf  ineaniMg  of  expeilfd  to jiml  him?  —Supponfd  theii  would 

tfe  him. 
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30.  What  is  the  meaning  of  many  of  them  were  moved  even  to  tears'! — - 
Manij  of  them  were  so  edified  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  shed- 
ding tears. 


31.  Name  the  nouns  in  the  first  two  sentences. — Piety,  pleasure,  temple^ 

Louiit  Cp.),  meekness,  modesty,  countenance,  candor,  soul,  eyes. 

32.  From  what  is  worthy  derived  ? —From  worth  by  adding  y. 

33.  Fi-om  what  is  meekness  derived? — From  meek  by  adding  ness. 

34.  Wliat  does  the  suffix  ness  add  to  the   meaning  of  a  word  ? — Ness 

added  to  a  word  means  a  state  of  being  ;    as,  "  Meekness  vieaiis 
the  state  of  being  meek.'' 
3.5.  From  what  is  morlesty  derived  ? — Modesty  is  derived  from  modest. 

36.  What  does  the  suffix  //  added  to  a  word  mean  ? — Y  added  to  a  word 

means  a  state   of  lieing  ;    as,    "  Modesty  is  the  state  of  being 
modest.'' 

37.  Why  add  s  only  to  form  the  pkiral  of  holiday? — (49) 

38.  Name  tlie  articles  in  the  third  and  fourth  sentences. — r//e(d.), 

the  (d.),  the  (d.),  the  (d.),  the  (d.),  an  (i.),  a  (i.),  the  (d.). 

39.  What  is  the  plural  of  church  ? — Churches.     (47) 

40.  Name  the  adjectives  in  the  piece. — Worthy  (c),  young  (c),  pure  (c), 

sweetest  (c),    holy  (c),  eloquent  (c),  simple  (c),  more  (pro.),  spiri- 
tual (c),  several  (pro.),  lively,  (c),  many  (pro.). 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Give  the  names  of  several  objects  that  are  white,  red,  black,  green 
yellow,  deep,  flat,  pointed,  straight,  round. 

1.  White. — The  lily,  snow,  milk,  ivory,  linen,  are  white 

2.  Keu. — Blood,  tlie  strawberry,  the  raspberx-y,  the  cheri-y,  are  red. 

3.  BiiACK. — Coal,   the   crow,  the   blackbird,   mourning   clothes,    are 

Mack. 

4.  Gkeen. — The  shamrock,  grass,  leaves  of  trees,  are  green. 

5.  Yellow. — The  canary-bird,  gold,  sulphur,  brass,  straw,  the  citron, 

the  orange,  are  yellow. 
J>.  Deep. — The  sea,  a  bottle,  an  inkstand,  a  tureen,  a  saucepan,  a 
vase,  are  dei'])- 

7.  Flat.— A  board,  a  table,  a  floor,  Sive  flat. 

8.  PofNTED. — A  needle,  a  inn,  a  lance,  a  dart,  an  arrow,  a  dagger, 

are  pointed. 

9.  SrnMOHT. — A  poplar,  a  spire,  a  taper,  a  mast,  are  straight. 

10.  Roo.Ni^. — A  ball,  a  sphere,  the  eartii,  the  moon,  the  sun,  are  round. 

II.  Say  what  a  pupil,  a  soUlier,  a  letter,  a  lesson,  prayer,  should  be. 

1.  A  pupil  should  be  laborious,  docile,  applied,  careful,  attentive. 

2.  A  soldier  should  be  brave,  courageous,  intrepid,  valiant,  obedient. 
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3.  A  letter  should  be  suitable,  well  written,  clean,  properly  ad- 
dressed. 

4.  A  lenxon  should  be  understood,  studied  attentively,  recited. 

5.  Prayer  should  be  rcsiiectful,  persevering,  humble,  confident. 

III.  Change  the  word  in  Italics  into  the  possessive  case,  and  mske 
the  other  necessary  changes  accordingly.  Pupil's  Edixion  ;  Publish 
the  virtues  of  a  generous  friend. 

Publish  a  generous  friend' >:  virtues. 

Despise  the  flatterer's  iti/fs. 

God  hates  a  criminal's  dark  designs, 

God  blesses  the  virtuous  man'r:  prujects. 

Never  blush  at  the  mention  of  ijour  father's  name. 

Appreciate  the  fruits  of  labor's    fatigues. 

Who  can  tell  the  happiness  of  Heaven's  electt 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Kwe. 

2.  Fain. 

3.  Forth. 

4.  H  'Ic 

i:. 

Fair. 

Fourth. 

]n. 

^'ew. 

Fare. 

Heal. 

Inn. 

You. 

Feign. 

Heel. 

Whole, 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  from  the  above  list. 

1.  Do  you  see  that  eue  lying  under  the  yewl 
That  U  is  not  well  written. 

2.  I  would /« //I  go  with  you. 

Do  not  feign  what  you  feel  not. 
That /air  child  had  to  pay  wo  fare. 

2.  Go  flirt h  and  teach  all  nations. 

I  was  in  Boston  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

This  plaster  will  heal  the  wound  on  your  heel. 

1.   1 1  took  a  whole  day  to  make  the  hole. 
In  what  inn  did  you  lodge  ? 

V.  Write  a  conipobition  about  \iii.t.ASj. 
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88.  A  Numeral  Adjective  is  an  adjective  that  expresses  a  definite 
number;  as,  ojie,  two,  etc.  There  are  three  kinds  of  numeral  adjec- 
tives; Cardinal,  ordinal,  and  multiplicative;  as,  one,  first,  single. 

89.  A  Pronominal  Adjective  is  an  adjective  that  may  either  accom- 
pany its  noun  or  represent  it  understood  :  as,  "  This  boy  is  good." — 
"This  is  a  good  boy." — "Every  one  has  his  peculiar  habits." 

88.  What  is  a  Numeral  Adjective  ? — 89.  What  is  a  Pronominal  Adjective  ? 


I.  Numeral  Adjectives. — Express  orally  or  in  writing  the  ordinals 
of  the  following  cardinal  numbers. — The  Teacher  may  also  require  the 
multiplicatives. 


One, 

First. 

8.  Thirteen, 

Thirteenth. 

Two, 

Second. 

Fourteen, 

Fourteenth. 

Three, 

Third. 

Fifteen, 

Fifteenth. 

Four, 

Foxirth. 

Sixteen, 

Sixteenth. 

Five, 

Fifth. 

Seventeen, 

Seventeenth. 

Six, 

Sixth. 

Eighteen, 

Eighteenth. 

Seven, 

Seventh. 

4.  Nineteen, 

Nineteenth. 

Eight, 

Eighth. 

Twenty, 

Txventieth. 

Nine, 

Ninth. 

Twenty-one, 

Twenty-first. 

Ten, 

Tenth. 

Thirty, 

Thirtieth. 

Eleven, 

Eleventh. 

Thirty-one, 

Thirty-first. 

Twelve, 

Twelfth. 

One  hundred. 

,  One  hundredth. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Insert  a  numeral  or  a  pronominal 
adjective  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

1.  Spain  was  once  under  Moorish  domination. 
A  singlehfLrah  word  may  often  cause  pain. 
This  is  a  difficult  task. 

The  same  duties  were  expected  of  each. 

2.  This  method  is  better  than  that. 
A II  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
Either  of  them  will  please  me. 

The  miser  never  thinks  that  he  has  enough,  but  ie always  sti'iving 
for  more. 

3.  The  same  statement  was  made  by  both. 
John  has  two  dollars  a  day. 

Boys  who  quaiTel  break  the  fifth  commandment. 
This  is  the  twenty-first  of  October. 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  each  numeral  and  two  lines  under  each 
pronominal  adjective. — The  s^^rK  duties  were  expected  of  each. — The 
first  time  I  was  on  the  lake,  I  had  an  attack  of  sea-sickness. — I  am 
reading  the  fifth  lesson. — James  left  home  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1866. — Twenty  large  vessels  sailed  up  the  river  in  one  day. — Seveual 
were  late. — Few  know  how  to  be  gi-ateful. — Either  will  come. — He 
came  for  the  ticelftli  time. — Many  were  punished. — None  should  be 
rewarded. 


Oral  Conjugation. — Indicative I'erfect. — I  have  loved,  tliou  hast  loved, lie  has 
loved ;  we  liave  lovid I  have  sung,  thou  hast  sung 
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no.  A  Participial  Adjective  is  an  adjective  that  has  the  form  of  a 
participle,  but  differs  from  it  by  rejecting  the  idea  of  time ;  as,  an 
amusing  story;  an  interesting  book. 

91.  Adjectives  may  be  compoMJi^  in  form ;  as,  a  four-footed  aninmZ; 
home-made  breud  ;  the  Anglo-Canadian  race. 

92.  Nouns  are  often  used  as  adjectives ;  as,  a  gold  ring;  a  mahogany 
table. 

90.  What  is  a  Participial  Adjective?— 91.  May  adjectives  be  compound  in 
form  ?— 92.  May  nouns  be  ever  used  as  adjectives  ? 


I.  Classification  of  Adjectives. — Indicate  orally  or  by  means  of  c, 
p.,  n..  i)ri>.,  part.,  id.,  tu  which  class  each  adjective  belongs. 

1.  Sniall,  c.  2.  German,  j;.  3.  Spanish,  p.  -1.  Nut-brown, cd.c. 

Fourth,  n.  Irish -American,  .\nmsing,  jwicf.  Hard,  c, 

cd.p.  Kising,  ;j(jr<.  Soft,  c. 

Interesting, i>(Jrt.  Two,  »i.  Beloved,  wart.  Many.pn). 

Rome,  p.  Tenth. «.  Twentieth,  h.  This, /^ro. 

Italian,  p.  Loving,  purt.  Silver,  c.  fri.  <£' a. j  Encouraging, 

Cold,  c.  All,  pro.  part. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supply  a  participial  adjective. 

1.  History  is  a  very  iiitere-Htiiuj  study. 

A  loving  son  never  forgets  his  dear  parents. 
That  girl  is  of  a  very  obligiiui  disposition. 
The  old  maid  related  an  interesting  story. 
The  rising  »un  is  a  beautiful  sight. 

S.  Newton  was  a  learned  man. 

Always  respect  your  beloved  parents. 
Jane  has  a  charming)  picture. 
That  is  pleasing  news. 
Our  hoi)e  is  in  the  rising  generation. 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  each  adjective  of  compound  form  and 
two  lines  under  each  noun  used  as  an  adjective. — Give  me  the  silvku 
goblft. — Tlif  fiuiiier  is  selliii),'  .-if, rt-.oinlrd  clover. — Benjamin  is  a 
lauijhtfr-liirinii  lx)y. — The  IrisliCiniinliaii  riifc  preserves  a  deep  love  for 
the  Emerald  Isle. — The  ctibiiiet-iiiiiker  has  sold  an  oak  ciuiir. — That 
PINE  d(X>r  has  shnink. — The  Fntniiii'anadian  customs  differ  from  the 
Anijloi'iinndian. — A  waiaut  table  is  valuable. — An  inox  ship  is  an- 
cliored  in  the  harb<ir. — That  is  an  uhl/asliiinied  clock. — Margaret  is  a 
Khurp-icitted  girl. — A  iiiiicji  loy  was  found  on  the  bank. 

Oral  Conjugation.  ~   Indirntive  Pluperfect.   -I  had  loved,  thou  hadst  lovetl 

I  had  recited 
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93.  Adjectives  have,  commouly,  no  modification,  but  the  forms  of 
comjiarison. 

04.  Comparison  is  a  variation  of  the  adjective  to  express  quality  in 
different  degrees;  as,  hard,  harder,  hardest;  soft,  softer,  softest. 

9o.  There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison ;  the  Positive,  the  Com- 
parative, and  the  Sujjerlative. 

96.  The  Positive  Degree  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  adjective 
in  its  simple  form  ;  as,  "  lie  is  wise  and  happy." 

97.  The  Comparative  Degree  is  that  which  is  more  or  less  than 
something  contrasted  with  it;  as,  "A  ichale  is  larger  tltaii  an  elephant; 
a  vwuse  is  smaller  tluDi  a  rat.'' 

98.  The  Superlative  Degree  is  that  which  is  most  or  least  of  all 
included  with  it;  as,  "  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  all  animals  that  in- 
habit the  globe  ;  the  mouse  is  the  smallest  of  all  beasts." 

99.  Regular  Comparison. — The  comparative  of  adjectives  of  one 
syllable  is  commonly  formed  by  adding  er  to  the  positive  ;  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  e^t;  as,  great,  greater,  greatest. 

100.  When  an  adjective  ends  in  a  silent  e,  the  e  is  dropped  before 
adding  (T  and  (?.s/ ;  a^..  wide,  wider,  widest. 

101.  Comparison  by  Adverbs. — Degrees  of  comparison  may  also  be 
expressed,  with  precisely  the  same  import,  by  adding  the  adverbs 
more  and  most  to  the  adjective ;  as,  wise,  more  wise,  most  tvise. 

93.  Have  adjectives  any  modifications? — 94.  Wliat  is  Comparison? — 95.  How 
many  degi-ees  of  comparison  are  tliere? — 96.  What  is  the  Positive  Degree? 
97.  The  Comparative  Degree  ?— 98.  The  Superlative  Detjree  ?— 99.  How  are  ad- 
jectives compared  regularly  ? — 100.  When  an  adjective  ends  in  a  silent  e,  how 
is  it  compared  ?— 101.  How  else  may  the  degrees  of  comparison  be  expressed  ? 

I.  Comparison  of  Adjectives. — ^Compare  the  adjectives  of  this  sec- 
tion.— Compare  also  by  means  of  the  adverbs  more  and  most. 

Positive.    Comparative.  Superlative.         Positive.    Comparative.  Superlative. 

1.  Wise,  Wiser, 

Great,  Greater, 

Small,  Smaller, 

Large,  Lar(ier, 

Soft,  Softer, 

Cold,  Colder, 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed  —Supply  a  suitable  adjective  where 

the  dash  occurs. 

1.  The  swift  hound  pursues  the  timid  hare. 
Tall  trees  cast  lotig  shadows. 

A  lion  is  larger  than  a  wolf. 
Dominic  is  the  tallest  of  the  three. 
Honey  is  sweeter  than  sugar. 

2,  Winter  is  roMer  than  autumn. 
That  is  the  rudest  boy  I  ever  met. 
A  liaw  is  Hinallcr  tlian  a  pear. 

This  is  the  saddest  news  1  ever  heard. 

Tlie  wisest  man  may  sometimes  make  mistakes. 

Oral  Conjugation. — Indicative  Future. — I  shall  love,  thou  wilt  love,  he  will 
love I  will  live,  thou  Shalt  live I  sliall  play,  thou  wilt  play 


Wisest. 

2.  Warm, 

Warmer, 

Warmest. 

Gi-eatest. 

Liow, 

Lower, 

Lowest. 

Smalle.tt. 

Rude, 

Rxider, 

Rudest 

Largest. 

Sour, 

Sourer, 

Sourest. 

Softest. 

Kipe, 

Bipcr, 

Bipest. 

Coldest. 

Sad, 

Sadder, 

Saddest. 
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102.  Adjectives  of  more  than  oue  syllable  are  generally  compared 
by  means  of  the  adverbs  more  and  most ;  as,  agreeable,  more  agreeable, 
most  agreeable. 

103.  Some  dissyllables  are  compared  like  monoByllables ;  a.s  narrow, 
narrmrer,  narrowest;  noble,  nobler,  noblest. 

104.  Adjectives  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  y  into 
I  before  adding  er  and  est ;  as.  happy,  happier,  hapj/iest. 

105.  The  degrees  of  diminution  are  expressed  by  the  adverbs  less 
and  least ;  as,  irise,  less  2cise,  least  wise;  amiable,  less  amiable,  least 
amiable. 

106.  Irregfular  Comparison. — The  following  adjectives  are  compared 
irregularly:  — 

I'ositive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

Good,  better,  best. 

Bad  or  ill,  worse,  worst. 

Late,  later  or  latter,  latest  or  last. 

Little,  less,  least. 

jMuch,  more,  most. 

Near,  nearer,  nearest  or  next. 

Old,  older  or  elder,  oldest  or  eldest. 

102.  How  are  adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  generally  compared?— 
103.  How  do  some  dissyllables  form  the  comparative  and  superlative?— 104.  Ad- 
jectives endinf.;  in  1/  preceded  by  a  consonant,  are  compared  how? — 105.  How 
are  the  degrees  of  diminution  expressed ?— 10(8.  Compare  Goort Bad 


I.  Comparison  of  Adjectives. — Compare  the  adjectives  of  this  sec- 
tion by  tlie  addition  of  er  and  est. — Compare  them  also  by  means  of  the 
iiilrerbs  more  "/"/  most. — Gin-  also  the  degrees  01  diminution. 

I'ositive.  Ciniiparative.  .Superlative. 
3.  Witty,         Wittier,         Wittiest. 
Late,  Later  or       Latest  or 

Latter,  Last. 

Lovely,      Lovelier,       Loveliest. 
Humble,    Humbler,      Humblest. 
Pleasant,  I'leaaanter,  Pleasantent. 
i.  Had  or  111,   M'or.se,  Worst. 

Merry.  Merrier,  Merriest. 
Morose,  Moroser,  Morosest. 
Near,  Nearer,         Nearest  or 

Nfj-t. 
Coy,  Coyer,  Coyest. 


I'oxitive.  Coniparaiice.  Huperlative. 

1.  Gentle,       Gentler,         (ientlest. 

Better, 

Serener, 

Happier, 

Mure, 


Good, 
Kirrene, 
Hapny, 
Much, 


Best. 
Sereiiest. 
Happiest. 
Most. 


2.  Gloomy, 
Pretty, 
Gay. 
Old, 

NV.ble, 


Gloomier, 
Fret  tier. 
Gayer, 
Older  or 

Filler, 
NobUr, 


Gloomiest. 
Prettiest. 
Gayest. 
Oldest  or 

Kldest. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.  -Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  an 
uljective  that  will  (.onipkle  the  sense.  —  Tell  if  the  adjeetire  sitppliid 
■in  he  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  less  and  least- 

1.  Douia  is  of  a  happier  dis])ositi<in  than  Kdwai'd. 
Florence  is  tlu'  ijnyinl  ^^irl  of  the  party. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  sci?  a  youiiy  person  of  a  gloomy  disposition. 
That,  is  the  lovelii'tl  i>icture  I  ever  saw. 

2.  I  like  to  see  a  bov  virny  during  recreation  boars. 
He  is  the  wittiest  old  man  I  ever  met. 

.\  morose  character  never  meets  with  favor. 
I'^lizaboth  hafl  the  prettiest  dress  at  th(>  party. 


Oral  Cunjugation.-  Indie. itive    l-'iil  11  re- Perfect. 
wilt.   .       I  shall  have  ruatl,  thuu  wilt 


I   shall    have   loved,   thuu 


6o  Lesson  XL. 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

The  City  Rat  and  the  Countky  Rax. 

A  city  Rat,  one  night, 

Did,  with  a  civil  stoop, 
A  country  Rat  invite 

To  end  a  turtle  soup. 

5  Upon  a  Turkey-carpet 

They  found  the  table  spread, 
And  sure  I  need  not  harp  it 
How  well  the  fellows  fed. 

The  entertainment  was 
10  A  truly  noble  one ; 

But  some  unlucky  cause 
Disturbed  it  when  begun. 

It  was  a  slight  rat-tat, 

That  put  their  joys  to  rout ; 
15  Out  ran  the  city  Rat ; 

His  guest,  too,  scampered  out. 

Our  rats  but  fairly  quit, 

The  fearful  knocking  ceased. 
"  Return  we,"  cried  the  Cit, 
20  "To  finish  there  our  feast." 

"  No,"  said  the  rustic  Rat ; 
"  To-morrow  dine  with  me. 
I'm  not  offended  at 

Your  feast  so  grand  and  free, 

25  "  For  I've  no  fare  resembling  ; 

But  then  I  eat  at  leisure. 
And  would  not  swap,  for  pleasure, 
So  mixed  with  fear  and  trembling." 

— La  Fontaine     (1621-1695). 

Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  au  oral  statement  of  its  conteuts. 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  Personaobs.  Who  were  the  two  actorsin  tliisfable? — A  city  rat 

and  (I  fouiitri/  rat. 
TiMK  AND  Plack.     Where  did  the  entertaiumiiit  take  place? — In  a 
room,  on  a  'I'urkey -carpet. 


Literary  Analysis. 


6i 


wobds  and 
Actions. 


3.  Result. 


MoRAIo 


1 .  WliHt  invitation  did  the  city  rat   tender   to 

the  country  rat? — He  invited  him  to  finish  a 
turtle  soup. 

2.  Was  the  repast  a  sumptuous  one  ? — It  was  an 

excellent  one  ;  nothinrj  wa.t  wanting. 

3.  What  disturbed  it  ? — A  -slinht  noise. 

4.  Did  the  rats  continue  their  meal? — No:   they 

I'an  out  one  after  the  other. 

5.  What  did  the  city  rat  propose  when  the  noise 

stopped  ? — He  invited  the  rnuntrif  rat  to  re- 
turn to/ini/<h  the  repast. 

Did  the  country  rat  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
city  rat  ? — No,  but  he  invited  the  city  rat  to 
his  abode  to  enjoy  his  rustic  leasts  that 
not  h  i  nfj  i  n  t  err  up  ts . 

What  does  the  answer  of  the  country  rat  teach  ? 
—  That  there  is  no  true  joy  exceptiny  that 
xchich  is  not  mixed  with  fear. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  How  is  this  fable  divided?—  Into  stanzas  of  four  lines  each. 

2.  What  name  is  ^iven  to  each  line? — A  verse. 

3.  Name  a  word  that  has  the  same  meaning  as  civil  in  this  place. — 

Polite. 

4.  What  is  a  rat  ? — .4  small  rodent  quadruped. 

5.  What  names  are  sometimes  given  to  field  or  country  rats  f — Dor- 

mouse, ineadou' -mouse  (pi.  dormice). 

6.  What  animals  hunt  rats? — The  cat,  the  terrier. 

7.  What  is  turtle  soup  f— Soup  made  from  the  decoction  of  turtles. 

8.  What  is  a  turtle  f — A  small  bird  of  a  very  delicious  taste, — a  tortoise. 

9.  Where  is  Turkey  ? — A  country  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

10.  What  name  is  given  to  the  inhabitants   of    Turkey? — They  are 

called  Turks. 

11.  What  name  is  given  to  the  sovereign  of  Turkey? — Sultan. 

12.  What  is  a  carpet  ? — A  heavy  fabric  commonly   woven  of  wool,  used  as 

a  covering  for  floors;   formerly,  also,  a  wrouylit  cover  for  tables. 

13.  What  is  a  Turkey-carpet  ? — .^   rich,    heavy  carpet. — Beautiful  rich 

carpets  are  made  in  Turkey. 

14.  Name  another  kind  of  carpet. — Brussels  carpet. 

15.  What  is  meant  by  they  found  the  table  spread  > — They  found  the 

table  laid  for  a  meal. 

16.  Use' another  expression  for  a/jr^tr/. — Laid,  ready. 

17.  Use  another  expression  for  harp  it.  —  Tell,  relate  it. 

18.  What  is  fellows  used  for? — The  ruts. 

19.  What  is  meant  by  entertainment  in  this  place?     A  meal. 

20.  From  what  is  truly  tl«'rivu<l?  -From  true. 
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21.  Is  there  any  change  made  in  the  original  word  before  adding  bj  ? 

—  Yes,  the  final  e  is  dropped. 

22.  What  is  the  meaning  of  nohle  here  ? — Very  good,  sumptttous. 

23.  What  is  the  opposite  of  unlucliij  ? — Lucky. 

24.  What  is  a  rat-tat  ? — A  rapping  noise. 

25.  Express  differently  j)iit  their  joys  to  route. — Put   an  end  to  their 

joys. 

26.  Express  scampered  out  otherwise.— iifln  out  with  speed. 

27.  Give  the  17th  line  in  other  words. — Scarcely  liad  the  rats  left. 

28.  What  word  expresses  the  same  meaning  as  ceased  ? — Stopped. 

29.  For  what  is  Cit  used? — I<W  city  rat. 

30.  What  is  the  meaning  of  rustic? — Country  like,  rural. 

31.  Is  rustic  ever  used  as  a  noun? — Yes;  as,  "  T/je rustic  invited  the  cit 

to  dine  tvith  him.'" 
82.  What  is  the  meaning  of  feast  in  this  place  ? — A  rich  repast,  a  ban- 
quet. 

33.  What  is  the  meaning  of  dine  ? — I'o  take  dinner. 

34.  For  what  is  I've  iised  ? — I  have. 

3.5.  What  takes  the  place  of  the  letters  omitted  ? — .-In  apostrophe  ('). 

36.  Why  is  this  done  ? — To  make  the  line  a  syllable  shorter. 

37.  What  is  meant  by  7(o  fare  resembling  ? — That  the  rustic  rat  has  no 

sumptv.ous  food  such  as  that  of  the  city  rat. 

38.  What  is  the  meaning  of  eat  at  leisure  ? — To  eat  at  one's  ease,  with- 

out interruption. 
.39.  Use  another  word  for  swap.— 'Change,  exchange. 
40.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  ? — The  rustic  rat  tells 

the  nobby  city  rat  that  he  tcould  not  change  his  modest,  quiet,  country 

life  for  the  pleasures  of  the  city  life,  which  are  filled  with  various 

kinds  of  annoyances. 


41.  Name  the  nouns  of  the  first  stanza. — Rat,  night,  stoop,  rat,  soup. 

42.  Name  the  articles  of  the  second  stanza. — A  (i.),  the  (d.),  the  (d.). 

43.  Name  the  adjectives  in  the  4th  stanza. — Slight,  city. 

44.  Is  city  also  a  noun  ? — Yes:  city  is  a  noun,  but  here  it  is  used  to  qualify 
rat.  (92) — Turtle,  4th  line,  also  a  noun  used  as  an  adjective. 

45.  Compare  grand,  24th  line. — Grand,  grander,  grandest.  (94-99) 

46.  Compare  fearful,  16th  line. — Fearful,   more   fearful,   most  fearful. 

(102) 

47.  Point  out  a  numeral  adjective  in  the  first  stanza. — One.    (88) — 

(Here  one  may  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  a.) 

48.  Point  out  a  pronominal  adjective  in  the  3rd  stanza. — One.    (89) 

49.  Why  a  numeral  in  the  1st  line  and  a  pronominal  in  the  10th?-  • 

Because  one  represents  its  noun  in  the  10th,  and  precedes  its  noun 
in  the  Irst.   |88,  89) 

50.  Compare  noble,  10th  line,  by  the  degrees  of  diminution. — Xoble, 

less  noble,  least  nohle.     (105) 


Exercises  in   Phraseology  and  Composition.     63 

I.  Give  the  names  of  several  adjectives  that  may  be  used  with  each 
of  the  following:  God,  vian,  child,  old  man,  squirrel,  dog. 

1.  God  is  eternal,  infinite,  good,  just,  merciful,  almighty. 

2.  Mail  is  mortal,  finite,  weak,  powerless,  fragile,  sinful. 

3.  A  rhild  is  giddy,  light,  gay,  noisy,  merry,  thoughtless. 

4.  An  old  man  is  grave,  serious,  thoughtful,  prudent. 

5.  The  squirrel  is  gentle,  lively,  agile,  alert,  watchful,  nimble,  brisk, 
graceful. 

6.  The  drifj  is  docile,  obedient,  grateful,  vigilant. 


II.  Tell  what  the  following  may  be  said  to  be :  A  book,  a  letter,  the 
mouth,  the  eyes,  the  teeth. 

1.  A  hook  may  be  bouzid, covered,  gilded. 

2.  A  lelti'r  may  be  large,  small,  capital,  Roman,  Italic. 

3.  The  month  may  be,  large,  small,  open,  closed, yawning. 

4.  The  eyes  may  lively,  piercing,  brilliant,  dim,  dull,  vacant. 
6.  The  teeth  may  be  white,  decayed,  rotten,  carious,  hollow. 


III.  Place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  portion  given  at  the  be- 
^'inning  in  Italics.  Pupii/s  Edition  :  In  warm  weather  a  gentle 
stream. . . . 

A  gentle  stream  of  clear,  cool  water  is  a  pleasing  sight  in  warm 

weather.       , 
A  strong  cord  is  needed  /or  tying  heavy  articles. 
The  rain  fell  heavily. 
The  lesson  was  explained  very  clearly. 
The  musician  sings  sweetly. 


Exercise  on   Homophonous  Words. 


IV,— 1.  Aisle. 

•2.    Lead. 

3.  Lie. 

4.  Made. 

Isle. 

Led. 

Loan. 

Maid. 

Lain. 

Lessen. 

Lone. 

Mail. 

Lane. 

Lesson. 

Lye. 

Male. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  i»le  is  situate<l  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  three  miles  from 
the  city. 
I'll  walk  down  the  aisle  of  the  cathe<1ral. 
He  lias  lain  down  to  bleep  at  the  f(>ut  of  the  lane. 
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2.  The  guide  led  me  to  the  lead  mines. 
Every  pupil  should  learn  his  lesson  well. 
You  should  try  to  les'fen  your  expenses. 

3.  Never  be  so  base  as  to  lie.  because  a  lie  offends  God. 
Lye  is  made  from  the  ashes  of  wood. 

They  left  him  in  lone  woods. 

George  has  the  lonri  of  my  dictionax'y. 

4.  The  vest  was  made  to  order. 
The  maid  has  swept  the  room. 
The  male  sheep  has  horns. 

The  letter  will  go  by  the  next  mail. 


V.  Write  a  composition  on    •  Our  Daily  BREiD." 


Lessok  XLI.— Chapier  IV.-   Pronouns.  65 

Personal  Pronouns. 

1D7.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  ;  as,  '*  The  boy 
lovfii  his  book ;  he  /'«•<  loiifj  le^^som,  and  he  learn.-'  them  mv//." 

108.  Pronouns  are  divided  into  three  classes;  Pergonal,  Relative, 
and  Interro{iatiii\ 

109.  A  Personal  Pronoun  is  a  jironoun  that  shows  by  its  form  of 
what  person  it  is. 

110.  Personal  Pronouns  are  divided  into  two  classes,  FHwple  and 
('(nnpound. 

111.  The  simple  personal  pronouns  are  five  :  I,  of  the  first  person ; 
r^iou,  of  the  second;  he,  she,  and  it,  of  the  third  person;  with  their 
plurals,  jfc,  you,  they. 

107.  What  is  a  Pronoun?— 108.  How  are  pronouns  divided  ?— 109.  What  is  a 
Personal  Pronoun  ?— 110.  luto  what  classes  are  persouallprououns  divided? — 
111.  Name  the  simple  personal  pronoans. 


I.  Contraries. — Tell  the  contrary  of  the  given  adjective  by  prefixing 
in  to  each  word  of  the  first  column,  and  un  to  each  of  the  second. 

1.  .Vttentive,         Inattentive.  2.  Happy,  Unhappy, 

Cajiable,  Incapable.  Easy.  Unen.tij. 

Coiiiinodious.  Incommodious.  Handy,  f'nhandi/. 

('oinj)Iete,  Incomplete.  Merciful,  I'nnterciful. 

Corrigible,        Incorrigible.  Pleasant,  Unpleasant. 

IT.  Personal  Pronouns. — Insert  a  proiiomi  of  the  first  or  second 
j)ers<)i). 

My  Ukau  Paha  and  Mamma, 

ill/  companions  wlio  are  older  than  /,  write  nice  leltert*  to  their 
parents.  Hut  /  am  ko  small,  wliat  can  /  say  to  you,  my  dear  Papa  and 
Mamma?  /  do  not  know  if  it  will  iileasc  you,  hnt  I  will  say  what  my  little 
heart  tells  me.  /  love  you,  dear  Papa  and  Mamma.  /  want  to  love  you 
HJwayH.  When  CbriHtmas  was  coming  /  often  thou«l>t  of  //ok.  On  my  knees 
at  the  foot  of  the  crib,  /  asked  the  dear  Infant  .Jesus  always  to  (jive  you 
U(>o<\  health.  /  then  asked  Him  '.o  make  hi/"  olje<lient.  Kood.Htiii  fond  of  study. 
/  know  the  sweet  Infant  .lesus  will  Krant  me  what  /  nsked,  iind  then,  dear  Papa 
and  Mamma,  i/ou  will  bo  plcasi'd  with  your  little  .lohnuv,  who  sends  yon  a 
letter  full  of  kisses. 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  sing^ular 
number,  and  two  lines  under  those  of  the  plural  number.  Vdn  Imvc 
(iotui  the  mischief,  and  /  bear  the  blame.  -7//""  slialt  love  tlu-  Lord. 
— Tlie  bird  is  buildiun  her  nest. — My  mother  instructs  the  children 
daily— TuEY  were  very  attentive. — Wk  are  going  to  the  e.vhibition. — 
He  is  a  good  boy. — She  is  industrious. — It  is  elegant. 

Oral  ConjugaXion.— Potential  Present.— I  may  ican  or  must;  love,  thoumayst 
love,  he I  may  (can  or  must;  read 
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Lesson  XLII. — Personal  Pronouns. 


112.  The  Declension  of  a  Pronoun  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  ita 
numbers  and  cases. 

113.  Declension  of  the  Simple  Personal  Pronouns. 
Person. 


First, 


Oeiifl 

■r. 

( 

Case. 
Koiii. 

I, 

II  r. 

Plural, 
we. 

Mas. 

or 

Fern. 

i 

Pass. 
Ohj. 
Kom. 

my  ()/ 
me ; 
Thou 

mine. 

our  or  ours, 
us. 

you. 

Mas. 

or 

Fem. 

( 

Poss. 

Ohj. 

Xnin. 

thy  oi 
thee ; 
He, 

tliine, 

your  or  yours, 

you. 

they, 

Mas. 

1 

( 

Pass. 
Ohj. 
Norn. 

his, 
him ; 
She, 

their  or  theirs, 

them. 

they. 

Fern. 

1 

Poss. 
OIJ. 

her  or 
her ; 

hers, 

their  or  theirs, 
them. 

1 

Noin. 

It, 

they. 

Neuter. 

Po.'is. 

its. 

their  or  theirs. 

Ohj. 

it; 

them. 

Second, 


Third, 


Third, 


Third, 


114.  Of  the  two  forms  of  the  possessive  case,  vu/,  our;  thy,  your ; 
her,  their,  the  former  is  used  before  a  noun  expressed;  as,  "  This  is  my 
hook;^^  and  thine,  yoxirs;  hers,  tJieir.i,  are  used  when  the  governing  noun 
is  understood  or  at  some  distance;  as,  "  This  book  is  mine;"  "  These 
clothes  are  yours." 

115.  The  word  sc// added  to  the  simple  personal  pronouns,  my,  thy, 
him,  her,  its,  forms  the  class  of  Coiupouiid  Personal  Pronouns,  myself, 
thyself,  himself,  herself,  itself.  They  have  no  possessive  case,  and  are 
alike  in  the  nominative  and  objective. 

112.  What  is  the  Declension  of  a  Pronoun?— 113.  Decline  the  personal  pro- 
nouns.—First  Person.— Second.— Third  Mas.— Third  Fem.  —  Third  Neuter.— 

114.  When  is  mine  used  instead  of  ?»)/ ? — Ours  inplace  of  o»r  ? — 115.  How  are 

the  Compound  Personal  Pronouns  formed? — Name  them.— Have  they  a  posses- 
sive case  ? 

Oral  Exercise.— Give  the  obj.  of  I.  Me.— Obj.  plural  of  I.  Us. — ^Poss.  plural 
of  thou.  Yowr  or  7/o»rs.—Obj.  iilural  of  he.  TJiein.—'Poss.  oi  she.  Her  or  hers. — 
Nom.  singular  of  them.  He,  she,  or  it. — Give  the  plural  of  myself.  Ourselves. — 
Thyself.  Yourselves. — Himself,  herself,  itself.  Themselves.— ('The  Teacher  should 
give  exercises  of  this  nature  till  the  impils  can  anstver  promptlij.) 

Sentences  to  be  completed. — Insert  a  personal  pronoun. 

1.  (iod  forRives  him  who  knows  how  to  forgive. 

(iod  will  exact  from  you  what  you  exact  from  others. 
Cursed  is  he  who  causes  grief  to  his  father  or  his  mother. 
Those  who  reprove  us  for  our  faults  are  our  friends. 

2.  Happy  is  he  who  can  say:  I  never  injured  my  neighbor. 
/  myself  told  him  the  story. 

We  ourselves  will  go  immediately. 
These  are  their  books. 


Oral  Conjugation. — Potential  Past. 
read 


-1  might  love,  thou  mightst I  might 


l.F.ssoN  XI, III.— Relative  Pronouns.  67 

116.  A  Relative  Pronoun  is  a  piououn  thai  represents  au  anteced- 
ent word  or  phrase,  and  connects  different  clauses  of  a  sentence;  as, 
"  The  boy  who  icixlies  to  he  learned  inu.it  be  studious.''' 

117.  The  Simple  Relative  Pronouns  are  n-ho,  which,  tchat,  that.^ 
They  are  alike  in  both  numbers.  ]l'ho  is  applied  to  persons;  which  to 
lower  animals  and  inanimate  things ;  that  to  persons  and  things ; 
tchat  to  things. 

118.  A  relative  is  of  the  same  person,  number,  and  gender  as  its 
antecedent. 

119.  Which,  what,  that,  and  «.•>  have  no  possessive  case,  and  they  are 
alike  in  the  nominative  and  objective. 

120.  Declension  of  Who. 

!  Sinn.       Who, 
■9?»(/wZ<jr  and  I'limil.    ■    I'oss.       whose, 
(   Obj.        whom. 

121.  Exception. — Whose  is  sometimes  used  as  the  possessive  of 
which;  as,  ".1  iilifiion  v/hose  "lirjin  is  dirine." 

122.  The  Compound  Relative  Pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  ever 
or  soever  to  «/«»,  nhii-h,  and  whut.  They  are  declined  like  the  relatives 
who,  which  and  what. 

116.  \Miat  is  a  Relative  Pronoun  '.'—117.  Name  the  Simple  Belatives. — How 
are  they  aiJplied'.'— 118.  In  what  does  a  relative  aj,MX'c\vith  its  antecedent? — 
119.  How  do  you  decline  it'?ii<'/i,  n-hat,  and  that :'  1-20.  Decline  who. — 121.  Has 
ui/iicTi  ever  a  poRsessive? — l-i-i.  How  are  the  Compound  Kelative  Pronouns 
formed '.'—How  are  they  declined '.'  -Decline  them.  Nom.  Whoever  or  whoso- 
ever, Poss.  n  husever  ov  tvhosesoever,  Obj.  Whomever  or  whomsoever. 

I.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Insert  a  relative  pronoun. — Giv* 

the  modiju-atioiis  oj  each. 

1.  He  who  is  truthful  is  honored. 
The  dog  which  barks  seldom  bites. 

People  who  live  in  (,'lns,s  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 
The  men  and  horses  tli'it  I  saw  were  a  mile  off. 

2.  The  men  and  women  irhmn  I  saw  were  foreigners. 
Whoever  wins  may  laugh. 

Th«  happiness  which  a  good  conscience  gives,  is  superior  to  all 

earthly  enjoyments. 
I  did  not  hear  vhat  he  siiid. 

II.  Draw  one  line  under  the  relative  pronouns  and  two  lines 
under  the  personal  pronouns.— '''"a'c  the  nunUfniit ions  i,f  each. — Go<i, 
by  nliosc  (p.)  kindni's-  wk  live,  uliont  (o.)  wi:  worsliip,  who  (n.)  created 
all  things,  is  etorual.  'i'liis  is  the  boy  whom  (o.)  wk  (h.)  met. — The 
man  of  whom  (o.)  I  bought  the  knife  which  (o.)  I  lost,  gave  a  better 
knife  to  mk  (o.)  in  n^fp.i  i)lace.— Children  who  (u.)  fear  the  Lord 
obey  Tur.iH(p.)  parents. -A  thief  who  {n.\  stole  &  cow  which  (n.)  be- 
longed to  a  iKKjr  man,  was  ciiught  in  the  trap  which  (n.)  had  been  laid 
for  HIM  (o.). 

Oral  Conjugation. — Potential  Perfect. — I  may  have  loved,  thou  mayst  have 
loved ImayhaTesunK 


I.  Am  la  itometimeB  a  relative  pronoun  ;  as,  "He  m  as  worthy  a  man  aa  ever 
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T.EssoN  XLIV. — Interrogative  Pronouns. 


123.  All  Interrogative  Pronoun  is  a  pronoun  with  which  a  question 
is  asked. 

124.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  the  same  in  form  as  the  rela- 
tives.    They  are  ivho,  ivhieh,  and  what. 

125.  TT7io  is  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  ''Who  is  there  1''^ 

126.  Which  is  applied  to  persons  in  asking  questions,  to  lower 
animals,  and  to  things ;  as,  '"Which  of  the  boys?" — "Which  of  the 
horses?  " — "  Which  of  the  balls  ?  " 

127.  What  is  applied  only  to  things;  as,  ''What  kind  of  pens  are 
these  V 

128.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  declined  like  the  correspond- 
ing relative  pronouns, 

123.  What  is  an  Interrogative  Pronoun  ? — 124.  What  is  the  form  of  the  inter- 
rogative pronouns?  —  125.  How  is  who  applied ?— 126.  Which? — 127.  What?— 
128.  How  are  the  interrogative  pronouns  declined  ?— Decline  them.  Nom.  Who, 
Poss.  whose,  Obj.  ivhom;  which  and  u'hat,  like  the  relatives,  have  no  possess- 
ive case,  and  they  arc  alike  in  the  nominative  and  the  objective. 


I.  Formation  of  Nouns. — Form  nouns  from  the  following  words  by 
adding  the  suffix  ion,  ment,  ery,  er,  ing,  ist,  ioner,  ian,  or. — Tell  whether 
the  given  word  is  a  verb  or  a  noun. 


1.  Except,  11., 
Confess, v., 
Divide,  v., 
Invent,  v.. 
Enchant,  v., 

2.  Distill,  v.. 
Print,  n.  or  v., 
■Ring,  n.  or  v., 
Swell,  r., 
Bind,  v., 


Exception. 

Confession. 

Division. 

Invention. 

Enchanttrtent. 

Distillery. 

Printer. 

Eiiujer. 

Swellinrj. 

Binder. 


3.  Gun, »!., 

Walk,  n.  or  i'., 
Garden, «., 
Moral,  adj., 
Machine, «., 

i.  Parish, «., 
Drug,  n.  or  v.. 
Music,  n.. 
Comedy,  7J., 
Govern,  v.. 


Gunner. 

Walker. 

Gardener. 

Moralist. 

Machinist. 

Parishioner. 

Druggist. 

Musician. 

Comedian. 

Governor. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Insert  an  interrogative  that  will 
complete  the  sense. — A.'<k  ichat  c(;.<e. — Exercise  on  the  Interrogation 
(See  Lesson  LXXIX.). 

1.  Who  was  the  inventor  of  printing ".'    (Gutenberg.) 
Wluit  is  a  house? 

llTio  \vas  Columbus?    (A  Genoese.) 
Wtiose  clothes  are  these  ? 

2.  Which  book  will  you  take? 
What  is  wanted? 

Which  of  the  boys  did  the  mischief  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  school  you  attend? 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  relatives  and  two  lines  under  the 
interrogatives. — A.<k  the  pupils  to  name  t)ie  personal  j^ronouns,  and  the 
number,  person,  gender,  and  case  of  each  pronoun. — He  is  one  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  lived. — Who  didi  it? — I  don't  know  w/io  did  it. — Wliu- 
ever  he  is,  he  is  a  mean  fellow. — He  knows  not  what  has  happened. — 
He  xchose  honor  is  at  stake  is  defending  himself. — Whom  do  you 
mean? — Whichever  way  you  go,  be  on  your  guard. — Whosoever  you  are, 
I  pray  you,  do  me  no  injury. — She  witom  you  met,  is  his  cousin. — Tell 
her,  whoever  she  is,  I  want  to  see  her. — Wa.vr  is  grammar? 

Oral  Conjugation.— Po(c)i^((iJ  Pluperfect.— 1  might  have  loved,  thou  miifbtiit, 
he ;  we  might I  might  have  read 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

The  Spaerow's  Petition. 

When  the  leaves  had  forsaken  the  trees, 
And  the  forests  were  chilly  and  bare. 

When  the  brooks  were  beginning  to  freeze, 
And  the  snow  fell  in  flakes  thro"  the  air, 

5  A  Sparrow  had  fled  from  the  wood 

To  the  snug  habitation  of  man. 
On  the  door-sill  the  wanderer  stood 
And  thus  his  petition  began  : 

"  Tli'j  snow's  coming  down  very  fast; 
1,0  Is'o  shelter  is  found  in  the  tree  ; 

When  yon  hear  the  unpitying  blast, 
I  pray  you  take  i)ity  on  me. 

*'  The  insects  with  summer  have  flown  ; 
No  berries  their  bright  colors  show  ; 
15  The  ground  is  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

And  I'm  almost  buried  in  snow. 

"  Then  pity  a  pour  little  thing. 

And  throw  me  a  part  of  your  store  ; 
I'll  fly  off  the  first  day  of  spring 
20  And  not  trouble  you  any  moj'e." 


Have  the  nelectiou  reail,  aud  require  au  oral  btateuieiit  of  Its  oontoats. 


Literary  Analysis. 


1.  Personaoes. 


Time  and  Plu  k. 


Words  am. 

.\CTI0SS. 


What  is  spoken  of  in   this   piece   of   poetry?— .\ 
Kpiirroir. 

When  and  where  did  the  sparrow  lament? — On  <i 
iloor-xill,  in  till'  Ijeifiiiniiiff  of  winter. 

1.  What  does  the  sparrow  say  in  llie  third 
stanza?  —77/c  snoir  in  I'liHiniiJlien-  iK  mi  xhfl- 
ler  in  llie  ln;'s,  irlun  the  rold  wimh  an- 
hlowinij,  lutii'  jtitij  iiu  nil'. 

2.  Wiiat  does  the  sparrow  say  in  tho  foinlh 
stanza? — 77/c  inxertii  mid  herrii--'  iuiri'  ijoiw 
uitli  the  .summer,  the  ijiound  is  haul,  uiiJ  hr 
italiiMst  buried  in  the  anow, 
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3.  Result.  Why  does  the  sparrow  relate  all  his  sufferings  ? — 

To  prepare  for  his  petition  for  food. 
( What  lesson  should  be  drawn  from  these  verses  ? 
Moral.  -j  — Charity  for  the  destitute  and  the  homeless 

I  in  winter. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  Use  another  expression  iov  forsaken. — Fallen  from. 

2.  What  is  a  tree'^ — A  plant  which  is  woody,  branched,  and  perennial, 

generally  exceeding  ten  feet  in  height. 

3.  What  is  a,  forest  ? — A  large  tract  of  land  covered  with  trees,  and  which 

has  never  been  cultivated. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  chilly  and  bare? — The  weatlier  was  cold,  and  the 

leafless  trees  afford  no  shelter. 

5.  What  is  a  brook  ? — A  small  stream  of  tcater. 

6.  When  does  water  freeze? — At  32°  Fahrenlwit. 

7.  What  is  snow"} — Watery  particles  congealed  itito  n-hite  flakes. 

8.  Why  is  there  an  apostrophe  after  thro'? — To  denote  that  the  letters 

ugh  are  left  out. 

9.  ^V'hat  is  a  svarrowl — A  bird  that  feeds  chiefly  on  insects  and  seeds. 

10.  What    is  a  wood? — A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees,  a  forest. 

(Commonly  called  tvoods.) 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  snug  in  this  place  ? — Convenient,  comforta- 

ble. 

12.  Use  other  words  for  habitation. — Dwelling,  residence,  abode,  house. 

13.  For  what  is  wanderer  used? — For  sparrow. 

14.  Use  another  word  iov petition. — Request,  prayer. 

15.  Why  is  there  an  apostrophe  in  snoic's  ? — To  take  the  place  of  i  (snow 

is). 

16.  Express  the  ninth  line  differently. — It  is  snowing  quickly. 

17.  Why  is  no  shelter  found  in  the  tree? — Because  it  is  leafless. 

18.  What  is  the  unpitying  blast  ? — The  cold  wi)id. 

19.  From  what  is  (/;ip/7(//H(7  derived? — Froin  pity,  by  prefixing  un  and 

sulRring  ing. 

20.  Use  anc)tlier  wox'd  for  pray. — Beseech. 

21.  What  is  an /»(.<t'c^  ? — A   small  animal  with  xix  Icijs,  and  breathing 

through  tubes  running  tlirougli  the  body. 

22.  What  is  summer? — 21ie  warmest  season  of  the  year. 

23.  What  season  comes  after  summer? — Fall. 

24.  What  are  the  other  two  seasons? — Winter  and  .spring. 

25.  What  ai'e  the  summer  months  in  Canada? — June,  July.  August. 

26.  What  is  a  berry  ? — A  small  pulpy  fruit  containing  seeds. 

27.  Name  some  berries. — Strawberries,  raspberries. 

28.  What  does  the  apostrophe  take  the  place  of  in  I'm  ? — It  takes  tlie 

place  of  a.  (I  am). 

29.  Why  is  the  a  left  out  ? — To  make  the  line  a  syllable  shorter. 

30.  What  is  the  meaning  of  buried?  — Cm^ered  out  of  sight. 
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31.  Use  another  word  for  almost. — Nearh/. 

32.  What  is  the  meaning  of  pity  in  this  place  ?—  Have  compassion. 

33.  Express  throiv  me  a  part  of  your  store  differently. — Give  me  sonif 

food. 

34.  For  what  is  I'll  used? — For  I  vrill. 

3.5.  What  is  spring? — The  season  of  the  year  when  plants  begin  to  grow. 

36.  What  are  the  spring  months  in  this  country  ? — March,  April,  and 

May. 

37.  What  is  the  meaning  of  trouble  in  this  place  ? — 2'o  give  occasion 

of  labor  and  expense  to,  to  disturb. 


38.  Name  the  nouns  of  the  first  stanza. — Leaves,  trees,  forests,  brooks, 

snow,  flakes,  air. 
.30.  What  is  the  singular  of /ernes  ?— Lea/.  (50) 

40.  How  is  snuji  compared? — Snug,  snugger,  snuggest.  (93-99) 

41.  What  kind  of  an  adjective  is  unpitying  ? — A  participial  adjective. 

m 

42.  What  is  the  singular  of  berries  ? — Berry.  (48) 

43.  What  is  the  singular  of  colors  ? — Color.  (46) 

41.  Name  all  the  adjectives  in  the  selection. — Chilly, hare, snug,  unpity- 
ing (part,  a.),  hnght,  hard,  poor,  little,  fir-'^t  (n.a.),  any  (pro-  a.). 

45.  Name  the  pronouns  in  the  piece. — Sth  L,  his,  pers.p.;  11th  /.,  you, 

pers.p.;  l:Hh  I.,  I,  pers.  p.;  you,  pers.  p.;  me,  pers.  p.;  14th  I., 
their,  pers,  p.;  16th  I.,  \,  pers.p.;  18th  I.,  me,  pers.  p.;  your, 
pers.  p.;  19th  I.,  I,  i)ers.  p.;  20th  I.,  you,  pers.  p. 

46.  Tell  of  what  person,  number,  and  gender  each  of  the  above  pro- 

nouns is. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Tell  what  is  done  with  a  knife,  n  priiril,  a  hoe,  an  a.r,  a  iiamnier. 

1.  A  knife  is  used  to  cut  bread,  to  carve  wood,  to  sharpen  pencils, 
to  peel  fruit. 

2.  .\  pencil  is  used  to  wiite,  to  figure,  to  take  "notes,  to  draw. 

3.  A  hoe  is  used  for  cutting  up  weeds  and  loosening  the  earth  in 
liclds  and  gardens. 

4  .\ii  III-  is  use<l  tt)  split  wo(m1,  to  fell  trees,  to  cut  off  branches. 

5  A  hdiiiiiier  is  used  to  drive  nails,  to  work  iron,  to  break  stones. 

II.  Tell  what  the  warUler,  the  hor.<f,  a  scrrnnt,  a  merchant,  the  rose,  a 
rirutel,  the  uinil,  thunder,  can  do. 

1    The  uarbler  leaps,  Hies,  sings,  twitters,  chirps, 

2.  The  liitrtf  can  gallop,  trot,  rear,  prance,  carry  loads. 

3.  A  sirninl  cun  sweep,  dust,  brush,  serve,  clean. 
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4.  A  merchant  can  sell,  buy,  negotiate,  gain,  lose. 

5.  The  rose  can  expand,  flourish,  bloom,  fade,  wither. 
0.  A  rivulet  can  run.  murmur,  overflow,  dry  up,  freeze. 

7.  The  wind  can  rise,  whistle,  blow,  groan,  cease,  fall. 

8.  Thunder  can  roll,  burst,  frighten,  terrify,  kill. 

III.  Place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  portion  given  at  the 
beginning  in  Italics.  Pupil's  Edition:  When  far  from  one's  country, 
the  heart  suffers  sorely. 

1.  The  heart  suffers  sorely  when  far  from  one'x  country. 

2.  It  is  agreeable  to  rest  after  hard  icork. 

3.  A  youth  is  preserved  from  many  dangers  undtn-  the  ijuardianMp 

of  his  parents. 

4.  A  fortune  is  made  by  economy. 

5.  One  can  never  be  lonesome  with  a  good  hook. 

6.  All  nature  is  revived  at  the  ri.sin;/  of  the  nun. 

7.  There  is  no  happiness  id ithout  peace  of  conscience. 


-1.  Main. 

2.  Meet. 

Mane. 

Mete. 

Meat. 

Miner. 

Meet, 

Minor. 

Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 

[V.— 1.  Main.                2.  Meet.                3.  Knew.  4.  Knot. 

Knight.  None. 

New.  Not. 

Night.  Nun. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  State  of  Maine  is  washed,  in  part,  by  the  waters  of  the 

main. 
•f  he  mane  is  an  ornament  to  the  horse. 
It  is  not  meet  to  throw  away  good  meat. 

2.  Have  you  asked  him  to  mete  the  land  honestly? 
I  did  not  meet  the  traveler  yesterday. 

That  young  lady  is  a  minor. 

The  miner  has  come  up  from  the  coal  mine. 

3.  That  gnu  with  a  new  halter  about  his  neck,  was  caught  in 

Africa. 
Sam  knew  his  lessons. 
The  huiyht  walked  on  the  ramparts  the  wliole  niyht. 

4.  I  have  none  of  them. 

A  nun  should  be  respfcted,  because  she  devotes  her  life  to  the 

good  of  huniauity. 
Jane  did  not  open  the  liuot. 

V.  Write  a  descrij)tion  of  the  City  ix  which  tou  i,ivk.  ■; 

£ 

1 
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129.  A  Verb  is  a  word  used  to  express  action  or  being  ;  as, 
''John  writes  a  letter." — "  God  is." 

130.  Verbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  meaning,  into 
two  classes  ,    Transitive  and  Intransitive. 

131.  A  Transitive  Verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  action 
done  by  some  i)erson  or  thing  to  another;  as,  "Joseph  strikes 
the  desk*' — "  The  desk  was  struck  htj  Joseph." 

132.  An  Intransitive  Verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  being, 
or  action  not  done  to  another;  as,  "(jof/is." — ''Henry  runs." 

138.  Verbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  form,  into 
three  classes;  Ileinilar,  Irnj/uhir,  and  Jh'/ertive. 

134.  A  Regular  Verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  its  preterit  and 
perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  '/  or  ed  to  its  root ;  as, 
lore,  lorcd.  ;    iranii,  iKinncd. 

135.  The  Root  of  a  verb  is  the  i)rescnt  infinitive  without 
the  sign  to. 

136.  The  regular  verbs  that  form  their  jjrcterit  and  perfect 
partiriple  by  adding  '/  only,  end  in  e;  as,  lore,  lored  ;  hi'hare, 
hihaved. 

137.  An  Irregular  Verb  !>.  a  verb  that  does  not  form  its 
preterit  or  perfect  parti(  iple  by  adding  '/  or  ed  to  the  root ;  as, 
break,  broke,  bmkni. 

138.  A  Defective  Verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  no  participles 
and  is  not  used  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  ;  as,  beware,  ought. 

139.  Verbs  have  modifications  of  four  kinds;  Mnods,  2'ensi-s, 
I'ersiiiis,  (Hid  \iiiiibers. 

140.  Moods  are  modifications  of  the  veri),  to  express  some 
particular  manner  of  the  action  or  being. 

141.  There  are  five  moods  ;  the  In/initice,  the  Indiratire,  the 
i'dtrntiiil,  the  Sidijiinctive,  and  the  Iitiperatirt: 

142.  'Ihe  Infinitive  Mood  is  used  to  express  action  or 
being  without  pers(;ii  or  nuinber  ;  as,  "  I  longed  tu  see  Ireland." 

l-i).  VVliat  in  a  Verb?— 1:-I0.  \\  itli  reiipeot  to  their  iiuiaiiiii({,  how  are  verbK 
livided '/— 131.  What  is  a  TraiiBitive  \'erb'.'— 1:<2.  An  Iiitraiinitive  Verb':' — 
1.1:1.  With  reCHid  to  their  fonii,  how  ar<-  verbs  di virled  V  -l.'H.  Whnt  is  a  HeRular 
\'erl)?— i:i."j.  \\  hat  is  tlieKoot  of  a  veil>'.'  -1;«;.  What  verbs  form  their  iireterit 
by  adding  d  only  ?— l.'J7.  What  is  an  Irregular  \  itIi  •.'--l.'ig.  A  Defective  Verl)'/  - 
lao  What  modlhcations  have  verbs?  HO.  What  are  Moods  ?— 141.  How  uiany 
llioodH  arc  tlii-re  ?— Name  them.-  Hii.  For  what  is  Hit-  [nthiitive  .Mood  used? 
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143.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  generally  used  to  express 
a  declaration  or  an  interrogation;  as,  '^  JoJui  is  there." — "Is 
John  there  /  " 

144.  The  Potential  Mood  is  generally  used  to  express 
power,  liberty,  possibility,  or  necessity;  as,  "/can  write" — 
"  He  may  go." — "  Juines  might  come." — "  Sarah  must  do  it." 

145.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  generally  used  to  express 
condition,  doubt,  or  contingency  ;  as,  "  If  he  come  he  will  be 
iveleome." 

Contingenci/  means  possibility  or  uncertainty  of  occurring. 

146.  The  Imperative  Mood  is  generally  used  to  express 
a  command,  an  exhortation,  or  an  entreaty,  with  reference 
either  to  present  or  future  time  ;  as,  "  Study  i/our  lessons." — 
"Go  in  petire." — ^'  I  heseecli  ijon  come  irilh  iiir.'' 

147.  Tenses  are  modifications  of  the  verb  used  to  distin- 
guish the  time  of  the  action  or  being. 

148.  There  are  six  tenses  ;  the  J'nxtHt,  the  I '((--it,  the  Perfect, 
the  I'laperfect,  the  Future,  and  the  Future  Perfect. 

149.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  exists 
or  is  taking  place  ;  as,  "  Gad  is." — -"  The  hoy  studies." 

150.  The  Past  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  took  place 
or  was  occurring  in  time  fully  past ;  as,  "7  studied  last  night." 
— "/was  writing." 

151.  The  Perfect  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  has  taken 
place  in  some  period  of  time  not  fully  i)ast  ;  as,  "/have 
studied  to-day." 

152.  The  Pluperfect  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  had 
taken  place  at  or  before  some  past  time  mentioned  ;  as  "  i 
had  finished  //(//  e.rercise  when  he  entered." — "  'The  ship  had 
sailed  be  fore  the  mail  arrived." 

153.  The  Future  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  will  take 
place  in  time  to  come  ;  as,  "  /  shall  study  to-mormw." 

143.  For  what  is  the  Indicative  AFood  used?— U4.  The  Potential  ?—14j.  The 
Subjunctive? — 146,  The  Imperative'.'— 147.  What  are  Tenses? — 148.  How  many 
tenses  are  there  '.' — 149.  For  what  is  the  Present  Tense  H8ed?--1,50.  The  Past?— 
151.  The  Perfect?— 15'2.  The  I'lujicrfeot ?— 153.  The  Future? 
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154.  The  Future  Perfect  Tense  is  used  to  express  what 
will  have  taken  place  at  or  before  some  future  time  mentioned  ; 
as,  "/shall  have  studied  mi/  lesson  by  noon." — "ife  will 
have  finished  liis  letter  before  i/uu  are  ready." 

155.  The  Person  and  Number  of  a  verb  are  those  modi- 
fications in  which  it  agrees  with  its  subject  or  nominative. 

156.  Verbs  have  two  numbers,  the  Sini/iilar  and  the  Plural. 
There  are  three  persons  in  each  number;  the  First,  the  Second, 
and  the  Third. 

157.  The  Conjugation  of  a  verb  is  a  regular  arrangement 
of  all  its  voices,  moods,  tenses,  persons,  numbers,  and  partici- 
ples. 

158.  There  are  four  Principal  Parts  in  the  conjugation  of 
every  complete  verb  ;  the  Present,^  the  Preterit,^  the  Imper- 
fect Participle,  and  the  Perfect  Participle.  These  are  called  the 
principal  or  rmlieal  parts,  because  all  the  other  parts  are  formed 
from  them. 

15!>.  The  verbs  be,  dn,  hare,  shall,  uill,  may,  can,  and  must 
are  called  .\u.\iliaries,  because  they  are  used  in  the  conjugation 
of  other  verbs. 

160.  He,  do,  and  hare  are  also  complete  verbs. 

161.  Voice  is  that  property  of  transitive  verbs  which  dis- 
tinguishes their  subjects  as  aetiny  or  as  acteil  upon. 

162.  There  are  two  voices,  the  Active  and  the  I'assiee. 

168.    J  he  Active  Voice  is  that  form  of  a  transitive  verb 

which  denotes  that  the  siilijrcf  ilms  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb;  as,  ".%'///«///■«»/(  invaded ^ijtss/'r" 

1()4.  The  Passive  Voice  is  that  lorm  of  a  transitive  verl) 
which  denotes  that  the  snbjert  m-rin.s  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb  ;  a.s,   "  lin.ssia  was  invaded  by  Xapoleon.'' 

VA.  Kiir  what  iH  the  Future  Pei-fei-t  TeiiHc  used?— 155.  Wbat  are  the  I'eiHOU 
and  Number  of  a  verb? — l.Vi.  How  luaiiy  iiuuiberx  bave  verbs?— How  maiivjper- 
HoriH  ill  each  nuiiibfr  ?— 1J7.  What  is  the  Cinijuuatiuii  of  a  verb?— IjH.'How 
iiiaiiv  I'riiuMpal  I'arth  has  every  coiii|ilcte  verb  ?  -Name  them.— ISU.  Name  the 
.\ii.xiliary  VerliH.  -Why  are  they  (tailed  uuxiliarieH?- li'iU.  Name  the  auxiliaries 
that  are  complete  verbs.- 101.  What  is  Voice?- 102.  How  many  voices  are 
there?— Name  them.— 163.  Wbat  is  the  Active  Voice?— lOi.  The  Passive  Voice? 


I.  :'rom  tlie  Inniiitive  Pr«rteiit.       2   From  the  fudicative  Pant  in  itstimpl* 
for*. 


76  Verbs. 

165.  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  HAVE.' 
Principal  Parts. 

Present,  Preterit.  Imperfect  Participle.     Perfect  Parliciple. 

Have.  Had.  Having.  Had. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

To  have. 

Perfect  Tense. 

To  have  had. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have,  1.  We  have, 

2.  Thou  hast,  '2.  You  have, 

3.  He  has  ;  8.  They  have. 

Past  Tense. 

Singuliir.  Plural. 

1.  I  had,  1.  We  had, 

2.  Thou  hadst,  2.  You  had, 

3.  He  had  ;  3.  They  had. 

Perfect  Tense. 


Hk^ns:  Hare, 

luist.  haa. 

Suuiular. 

Plural. 

1.    I  have  liad. 

1.   We  have  had, 

2.  Thou  hast  had, 

2.   You  have  had. 

3.  He  has  had  ; 

3.  They  have  had. 

Pluperfect 

Tense. 

SiN(is:    Had, 

luuht. 

Siujiiihir. 

Plural. 

1.   I  had  had, 

1.  We  liad  had, 

2.  Thou  hadst  had, 

2.   You  had  had. 

3.   He  had  had  ; 

3.  They  had  had. 

1.  Hnve  jB  ft  tranRltive  vei-b  used  only  in  the  ACT:fvp  Voiojc. 


Verbs.  77 


Future 

Te 

nse. 

Signs:  Shall, 

uill. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

I  shall  have, 

1. 

We  shall  have, 

2. 

Thou  wilt  have, 

2. 

You  will  have, 

a. 

He  will  have ; 

3. 

They  will  have. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

Signs:  Sluill  have,  will  have. 
Sinyular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  had,  1.  We  shall  have  had, 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  had,  2.   You  will  have  had, 
8.  He  will  have  had;                3.  They  will  have  had. 


POTENTIAL   MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Signs:  Mai/,  mw,  or  must. 
Sinrjuhir.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have,  1.   ^V'e  may  have, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have,  2.   \'ou  may  have, 

3.  He  may  have  :  3.  They  may  have. 

Past  Tense. 

Signs:  Miijht,  could,  iroulil.  or  shouhl. 
Siurjular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have,  1.   We  might  have, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have,  2.   \'ou  might  have, 

3.  He  might  have  ;  3.    They  might  have. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Signs:  .Uwi/,  cun,  or  murl  hare. 
Simjular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  had,  1.   We  may  have  had, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  had,         2.   You  may  have  had, 

3.  He  may  have  had  ;  3     They  may  have  had. 
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Pluperfect  Tense. 

Signs:  Mif/ht,  roitlil,  jconld,  or  should  have. 
Siii:ntlar.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  had,  1.  We  might  have  had, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  had,  2.  You  might  have  had, 
S.   He  might  have  had  ;  3.  They  might  have  had. 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Sinfiular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  have,  1.  If  we  have, 

2.  If  thou  have,  2.  If  you  have, 

3.  If  he  have  ;  3.  If  they  have. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  had,  1.  If  we  had, 

2.  If  thou  had,  2.  If  vou  had, 

3.  If  he  had  ;  •      3.  If  'they  had. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Siufiular.  Plural. 

2.   Have  thou  ur  do  thou  have.     2.  Have  you  or  do  you  have. 

Participles. 

Imperfect.  Perfect.  Preper/ect. 

Having.  Had.  Having  had 


Verbs.  79 

16H.      CONJUCiATlON  OF  THP:  VERF  BE. 
Principal  Parts. 

Present.  Preterit.  Itnperfert  I'^irli'lple.     Perfect  Participle. 

Be.  Was.  Being.  Been. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
To  be. 

Perfect  Tense. 

To  liave  l)L'on. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Siiiiiuhir.  Plural. 

1.  I  am,  1.  We  are, 

2.  Thou  art,  2.  You  are, 
H.   He  is  ;  3.    I'hey  are. 

Past  Tense. 

Siiifftilar.  Plural. 

1.  1  was,  1.  We  were, 

2.  'I'hou  wast,  2.  You  were, 
H.   He  was  :  3.  They  were. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Siiniiiliir.  '  I'lural. 

1.  ]  have  been,  1.    We  have  been, 

2.  'Ihou  hast  lieen,  2.   You  have  been, 
8.    He  has  been;                    H.  'I'ht-y  have  been. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

SiiKjular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  been,  1.  We  had  been, 

2.  Thuu  hadst  been,      2.  You  had  been, 
b.  He  had  been  ;        b.  They  had  been. 


Verbs. 
Future  Tense. 

Shuinlar.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  be,  1.  We  shall  be, 

2.  Thou  wilt  be,  2.  You  will  be, 

3.  He  will  be  ;  8.  They  will  be. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

Si)i<iiihir.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  been,  1.   We  shall  have  been 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been,  2.    You  will  have  been, 

3.  He  will  have  been  ;  3.  They  will  have  been. 

POTENTIAL   MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Siii<iular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  be,  1.   We  may  be, 

2.  Thou  mayst  be,  2.   You  may  be, 

3.  He  may  be  ;  3.  They  may  be. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  be,  1.  We  might  be, 

2.  Thou  mightst  he,  2.  You  might  be, 

3.  He  might  be  ;  3.  They  might  be 

Perfect  Tense. 

SiiHiuhir.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  been,  1.  We  may  have  been, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  been,        2.  You  may  have  been, 

3.  He  may  have  been  ;  8.  They  may  have  been 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  been,  1.   We  might  have  been, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  been,     2.   You  might  have  been, 
8.   He  might  have  been  ;  3.  They  might  have  been. 


Verbs.  8i 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Sttipuliir.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  be,  1.  If  we  be, 

2.  If  thou  be,  2.  If  vou  be, 

3.  If  he  be  ;  8.  If  they  be. 

Past  Tense. 

Sitifjiiliir.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  were,  1.  If  we  were, 

2.  If  thou  were,  2.  If  you  were, 
8.   If  he  were  :  8.  If  they  were. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

2.   Be  thou  or  do  th( 

3U  be.            2. 
Participles 

Be 

you  !))■ 

do  )ou  be. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Preper/ect. 

Being. 

Been, 

Having  been. 

167.  CONJUC.VnON  OF    THE  REC;UI..\R  TR.\N.SI- 

Tivi:  vi:ri;  LOVE. 


ACTIVE    VOICE. 

Principal   Parts. 

Present. 

Pa»t.                   Prfiteut  Parlirijjlr. 

Patt  Participle. 

L.ove. 

Lo\cd.                    Loving. 

Loved. 

82 


Verbs. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

Plural, 

1. 

2. 
3. 

I  love, 

Thou  lovest, 
He  loves ; 

1.  We  love, 

2.  You  love, 

3.  They  love. 

Past  Tense. 

1. 
2. 

a 

Singular. 
I  loved. 
Thou  lovedst, 
He  loved ; 

Plural. 

1.  We  loved, 

2.  You  loved, 

3.  They  loved. 

Perfect 

Tense. 

Signs:  Huv 

>;  ha. 

t,  has. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

I  have  loved, 
Thou  hast  loved. 
He  has  loved  ; 

1.  We  have  loved, 

2.  You  have  loved, 

3.  They  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

SifiN : 
Singular. 

Had. 

Plural. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

I  had  loved. 
Thou  hadst  loved, 
He  had  loved  : 

1.  We  had  loved, 

2.  You  had  loved, 

3.  They  had  loved. 

Future  Tense. 

Si.iNs  :  Shall,  irill. 
Singuliir.  Plural. 

T  shall  love,  1.   We  shall  love, 

Thou  wilt  love,  2.   You  will  love, 

He  will  love;  3.   They  will  love. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 


SicNs:   .S7('(//  or  irill  har, 


Siiuiulai 


1.  I  shall  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  loved, 

3.  He  will  have  loved; 


Plural 
i.  We  shall  have  loved, 

2.  You  will  have  loved, 

3.  They  will  have  loved. 


Verbs.  83 

POTENTIAL   MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Signs:  May,  cmt,  or  must. 
Sinfiiilar.  Plural. 

1.  I  ma)-  love,  1.   We  may  love, 

2.  Thou  mayst  love,  ,2.  You  may  love, 
8.  He  may  love  ;  8.  They  may  love. 

Past  Tense. 

Signs:  Miyht,  could,  would,  or  sJiouId. 
Siitjiular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  love,  1.   We  might  love, 

2.  Thou  mightst  love,  2.   You  might  love, 
8.   He  might  love  ;  8.    They  might  love. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Stuns:   Mui/,  can,  or  muxt  have. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  loved,  1.  We  may  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  loved,       2.    Vou  may  have  loved, 

3.  He  may  have  loved  ;  8.   They  may  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Signs:  Might,  could,  vnuUi,  or  should  have. 
Singuliir.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  loved,  1.   We  might  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  loved,        2.   You  might  have  loved, 
8.   He  might  have  loved;  8.  They  might  have  loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVIO  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love,  ].    If  we  love, 

2.  If  thou  love,  2.    If  you  love, 
8.   If  he  love;                           8.   If  ihcy  love. 


84  Verbs. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  loved,  1.  If  we  loved, 

2.  If  thou  loved,  2.  If  you  loved, 

3.  If  he  loved  ;  8.  If  they  loved. 

IMPI'^RATTYE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Sin(jiiJiir.  Plural. 

2.   Love  thou  or  do  thou  love.        2.   Love  you  ar  do  you  love. 

Participles. 

Fresent.  Faxt.  Perfect. 

Lovinii.  Loved.  Having  loved. 


168.   CONJUGATION  OF  THE  TRANSITIVE  VERB 
LOVE. 

PASSIVE   VOICE. 

Principal  Parts. 

Present.  Preterit.  Imperfect  Participle.         Perfect  Participle. 

Love.  Loved.  Loving.  Loved. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

To  he  loved. 

Perfect  Tense. 

To  have  been  loved. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Siufiular.  Plural. 

1.  I  am  loved,  1.  We  are  loved, 

2.  Thou  art  loved,  2.   ^'ou  are  loved, 
y.   He  is  loved  ;                          H.    They  are  loved. 


Verbs.  85 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  was  loved,  1.  We  were  Uned, 

2.  Thou  wast  loved,  2.  You  were  loved, 

3.  He  was  loved  ;  3.  They  were  loved. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Siiifiular.  I'liinil. 

1.  I  have  been  loved.  1.  We  have  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved,  '2.  You  have  been  loved, 

3.  He  has  been  loved  :  S.  They  have  been  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Siniiulitr.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  been  loved,       1.  ^Ve  had  been  loved, 
.  2.  Thou  hadst  been  loved,   2.  You  had  been  loved, 
8.  He  had  been  loved  ;     8.  They  had  been  loved. 

Future  Tense. 

Siin/uldr.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  be  loved,  1.  We  shall  be  Uned, 

2.  Thou  wilt  be  loved,  2.  You  will  be  loved, 
8.   He  will  be  loved  ;  M.  They  will  be  loved. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

Siii'iulur.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  been  loved,  1.   We  shall  have  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been  loved,     2.    \'ou  will  have  been  loved, 
y.   He  will  have  been  loved;         8.  They  will  have  been  loved. 

POTENTIAL    MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Siuijular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  be  loved.  1.    We  may  be  loved, 

2.  1  hou  mayst  be  loved,  '1.   \on  may  be  love, 

•S.    He  may  be  loved;  ;{.    I'hcy  may  be  loved. 


86  Verbs. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  be  loved,  1.   We  might  be  loved, 

2.  Thou  mightst  be  loved,        2.   You  might  be  loved, 

3.  He  might  be  loved  ;  3.   They  might  be  loved. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  been  loved,  1.  We  may  have  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  been  loved,    2.  You  may  have  been  loved, 

3.  He  may  have  been  loved  ;       3.  They  may  have  been  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular,     1.  I  might  have  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  been  loved, 

3.  He  might  have  been  loved; 

PluraU         1.   ^^'e  might  have  been  loved, 

2.  You  might  have  been  loved, 

3.  They  might  have  been  loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  be  loved,  1.   If  we  be  loved, 

2.  If  thou  be  loved,  2.   If  you  be  loved, 

3.  If  he  be  loved  ;  3.  If  they  be  loved. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  were  loved,  1.   If  we  were  loved, 

2.  If  thou  were  lined,  2.   If  you  were  loved, 

3.  If  he  were  loved  ;  '5.   If  I  hey  were  loved. 


Verbs.  87 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

SinrfuJar.     2.   Be  thou  loved  or  do  thou  be  loved. 
PtiiraL         2.   Be  you  loved  "/•  do  you  be  loved. 

Participles. 

Imperfect.  Perfect.  Preptrffict. 

Being  loved  Loved.  Having  been  lo\:ed. 


I 
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Lesson  XLVI. — Verbs. 


Oral  Exercise. — What  is  a  Verb?  (129). — Name  the  verbs  in  the  examples. 
Writes,  is. — What  does  writes  say  of  John  ?  It  says  ivhat  he  does. — What  does 
writes  express  ?  It  expresses  action. — What  does  is  say  of  God  ?  It  asserts  His 
being  or  e.vistence. — Conjugate  the  verb  have  in  regular  order  as  far  as  the  Po- 
tential Mood,  (le-i). — Ex.:  Frincijml  Parts.— Hsive,  had,  having,  had.  Infini- 
tive Present. — To  have  ;  Pe?-/ec^.— To  have  had.  Indicative  Present. — I  have, 
thou  hast — The  Teacher  may  continue  this  exercise  to  suit  the  class. 


I.  Verbs. — Indicate  orally  or  by  means  of  the  letters  g  or  b  whether 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  good  or  bad. 


1.  Obey,  g. 
Pout,  b. 
Annoy,  b. 
Study,  g. 
Pray,  g. 
Work,  g. 
Lie,  b. 


2.  Avenge,  b. 
Pardon,  g. 
Forgive,  g. 
Tease,  b. 
Mock,  b. 
Correct,  g. 
Instruct,  g. 


3.  Bless,  g. 
Sin,  b. 
Reflect,  </. 
Boast,  (>. 
Confess,  g. 
Betray,  b. 
Torment,  b. 


i.  Babble,  b. 
Disobey,  b. 
Calumniate,  b. 
Preach,  <;. 
Backbite,  b. 
Detract,  b. 
Eepent,  g. 


II.  Verbs. — Insert  a  suitable  verb. 

1.  A  good  Christian  knows  how  to  be  patient  in  trials. 

It  is  not  enough  to  commence  well,  we  should  also  end  well. 

God  commands  us  to  love  and  respect  our  parents. 

It  is  not  enough  to  receive  praise,  we  must  deserve  it. 

We  should  have  compaasion  on  the  poor  who  beg  our  assistauce. 

We  must  return  the  dtposit  that  has  been  confided  to  us. 

2.  Constant  labor    is  the  road  to  succeas. 
Obedience  and  love  of  woi'k  are  two  great  virtues. 
Time  is  so  precious,  we  must  never  loaste  it. 

The  law  of  God  forbids  us  to  covet  our  neighbor's  goods. 
Do  you  believe  that  wealth  is  essential  to  happiness  ? 
Speech  is  silver;  but  silence  is  gold. 


III.  Underline  the  verbs. 


Sprixs. 


Will  Spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  he  gay, 
And  blossoms  rlot]ie  the  hawthorne  spray? 
Yes,  prattlers,  yes.     The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower  ; 
Again  the  hawthorne  shall  snpphi 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie  : 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  .fhall  hmind, 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they. 
Too  short  xUall  seem  the  summer  dav. — Scott. 


Oral  Co:Vjug3ition.— hnperative  Present.— Liow  thou  or  do  thou  love;  love 
you  nr  do  you  loye.— Kead  thou  or  do ;  read  you  or 


Lesson  XI.VTT. — Sentences. 
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169.  A  Sentence  is  such  an  assemblage  of  words  as  makes  complete 
sense;  as.  '•  Oofi  in  love." 

170.  The  complete  sense  expressed  in  a  sentence  is  called  a  proposi- 
ti art. 

171.  The  Essential  Parts  of  a  sentence  are  the  Subject  and  the 
Predicate:  as.  "  1  exist." 

172.  The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  that  of  which  it  treats;  as,  "God 
is  love.'' 

173.  The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  is  that  which  is  said  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  as,  "  /  exist."' — '•  God  is  lore.'' 

169.  What  is  a  Sentence?— 170.  What  is  a  Proposition  ?— 171.  What  are  the 
Essential  Parts  of  a  sentence  ?— 172.  WJiat  is  the  Subject  of  a  sentence? — 
17.'1  What  IB  the  Predicate  of  a.  sentence  :' 

Oral  Exercise.— What  is  a  Verb  ?  (120)— How  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  found? 
—Conjugate  the  verb  have,  commencing  at  the  Potential  Mood,  and  con- 
tiuuiuR  to  the  end.  (IGoi— Ex.:  Potextidl  Present.— I  may  have,  thou  mayst 
have,  he  may  have  ;  we  may  have 

I.  Verbs. — State  orally  or  by  means  of  the  letter  b  or  m.  whether 
the  action  indicated  by  the  verb  is  an  act  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body. 


Hate,  m. 
Run,  b. 
Hope,  lit. 
Understand,  m. 
Travel,  b. 
Cut,  b. 
Know,  m. 
Learn, m. 
Kile,  h. 
Twist,  h. 


.Judge,  ??i. 
Whiten,  b. 
Decide,  hi. 
Sit,  b. 

Demolish,  b. 
Knvv,  »i. 
Driiik,  h. 
Recollect,  m. 
Sleep,  h. 
Wash,  b. 


5.  Sweat,  b. 

Despise,  m. 

Form,  VI.  and  b. 

Build,  b. 

Respect,  m. 
C.  Cherish,  m. 

Saw,  b. 

Plane,  b. 

Tliink,  m. 

Sew,  b. 


7.  Dress,  b. 
Fear,  m. 
Fall,  b. 
("ount,  m. 
Rejoice,  m. 
Faint,  b. 
M'ish,  m. 
l?elieve,  m. 
Throw,  h. 
Conclude,  m. 


II.  Predicates. — Supply  the  ))redicates. — Tlie  Teaclier  iikhj  also  re- 
quire till  piipiU  to  indicate  the  subject. 

1.  To  give  is  a  pleasure,  and  to  pav  i.i  a  duty. 

Do  not  allow  the  sun  to  go  down  on  your  anger. 

Know  how  to  forgive  if  you  tvant  God  to  forgive  you. 

Wisdom  should  ili.wocer  to  us  our  defects,  and  charity  should  hide  those 

of  our  neighbor. 
Happy  is  the  person  who  says  on  awaking:  I  want  to  be  better  to-day 

than  I  u-as  yesterday. 

2.  There  is  more  pleasure  to  give  than  to  receive. 
It  honors  a  person  to  forget  the  fiiults  of  others. 
To  obey  God  liKjtts  hup))iness  and  honor. 

We  should  anjitit  ourselves  fif  onr  iluty,  cost  what  it  may. 
We  should  he  temperate  in  eating  ami  drinking. 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  lines  under  the 
predicate. 

MODKUATION. 

He  that  is  moderate  in  his  wishes,  from  reason  and  choice,  and  not 
UESKJNKii  from  sonrnesH.  diHtaste,  or  disappointment,  douhi.es  all  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Health  is  not  katkn  up  with  care,  nor  pleasure  intkk- 
RCPTED  by  envy.  lie  is  no  man's  rival,  hut  every  man's  well-wisher  ; 
and  CiS  liOOK  at  a  prosperous  man  with  pleasure,  i)i  retiecting  that  he 
Hoi'Es  he  IS  as  happy  as  himself.— Steki.k. 

Oral  Conjugation.— I»i/i>i('u'e  rreiieiil.— To  Play.  Perfect.— To  havu  played. 
To  sing;  to  have  sun^.  Indicative  Pretient.—\  play, thou  playcst.he  plays  :  we 
play I  sing,  thou  singest,  he  Rings;  wo 
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174.  With  regard  to  their  meaning,  sentences  are  divided  into  four 
classes  ;  Declarative,  Imperative,  Interrogative,  and  Exclamatory. 

175.  A  Declarative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  expresses  an 
afl&rraation  or  negation  ;  as,"  Tlie  ■•*»»;  has  set." — "  The  sun  has  not  set.'' 

176.  An  Imperative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  expresses  a  com- 
mand ;  as,  "  Go  home.'' 

177.  An  Interrogative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  which  a  question 
is  asked;  as,  "  Does  he  siudi/  ?  " 

178.  An  Exclamatory  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  wh  ich  an  exclama- 
tion is  made ;  "How  he  stvilies  !  " 

174.  With  regard  to  their  meaning,  how  are  sentences  divided? — 175.  WTiat 
is  a  Declarative  Sentence?— 170.  An  Imperative  Sentence?— 177.  An  Interroga- 
tive Sentence? — 178.  An  Exclamatory  Sentence  ? 

Oral  Exercise. — Wliat  is  a  Verb?  (l'29t — With  regard  to  their  meaning,  how 
are  verbs  divided?  (1301— What  is  a  Transitive  Verb?  (l^ll- An  Intransitive 
Verb  ?  (132) — Conjugate  the  verb  bf  in  regular  order  to  the  Potential  Mood.  (166) 
— 'Ex.-.Principal  Farts.— Be,  vfSLS,  being,  been.  Inf.  Pn-seiit. — To  be.  Perfect. — 
To  have  been.    Ind.  Present.— 1  am,  thou  art 


I.  Verbs. — Indicate  orally  or  by  means  of  the  letter  t.  or  i. 
whether  the  verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive. — Tlie  Teacher  should 
make  the  impih  give  the  reason  in  each  case, 

1.  Perseverance  overcomes  (t.)  all  obstacles. 
Frances  broke  (t.)  the  bottle. 

The  lightning  glanced  (i.)  from  the  clouds  and  struck  (t.)  the  oak. 
Victoria  is  (i.)  queen  of  England. 

2.  The  winds  blotv  (i.). 

They  admitted  (t.)  us  into  a  spacious  hall. 

Sugar  is  (i.)  a  nourishing  ai'ticle  of  food.  [tion. 

You  only  waste  (t.)  j'our  time  in  quari'eliug  about  such  a  trifling  ques. 

II.  Verbs. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a   suitable  verb. — The 
Teacher  may  ask  to  what  class  the  verb  belongs. 

L  We  should  employ  (t.)  our  spare  time  in  study. 

His  wisdom  co.ft  (t.j  him  bitter  experience. 

The  riyv\\et  flows  (i.)  with  a  noiseless  current. 

A  man  dies  (i.)  but  a  nation  lives  (i.). 
2.  All  that  lives  must  die  (i.). 

The  wind  bleiu  (i.)  furiously  and  shook  the  house. 

J''.vil  communications  corrupt  (t.)  good  manners. 

A  landscape  presents  (t.)  a  pleasing  variety  of  objects, 

III.  Indicate  orally  or  by  means  of  |the  proper  initial  to  what 
class  the  sentence  belongs. — Juhu,  study  your  lesson.  (/.) — Joachim, 
where  are  you  going?  (///?.)— Moses  died  on  Mount  Nebo.  (d.) — Bona- 
parte died  in  exile,  [d.) — How  kindly  he  treated  his  sister  !  [e.) — Will 
Thomas  return  soon  ?  (int.) — Ask  and  you  shall  receive.  {/.) — A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine.  (</.) — Who  is  emperor  of  Germany .«  {int.) — How  it 
blows  !  {e.) — A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  {d.) — Long  icicles  glis- 
tened in  the  sunlight,  [d.) — Who  founded  Toronto  ?  {int.) — Bring  me 
my  overcoat.  (/.) — Alas,  they  are  no  morel  {e.) — Thou  shalt  honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother.   (/.) 

Oral  Conjugation.     fndicatii-ePast.-l  iilayed,  thou  playedst,  be  played; 

we I  walked,  thou  walkedst,  he  WH!k(!(l;  we Perfect.— 1  have  played, 

thou  hast ,  he  has ;  we  liavc 
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170.  As  regards  their  coustruction,  sentences  are  divided  into  three 
.lasses;  Simple,  Comple.r,  and  Compound. 

180.  A  Simple  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  but  one  propo- 
sition ;  as,  "  It  blows." — "  Henry  is  here." 

181.  A  Complex  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  consists  of  a  proposi- 
tion modified  by  one  or  more  other  propositions  ;  as,  "  Children  who 
dixobey  their  parents,  deserve  punishment." 

182.  The  propositions  in  Complex  and  Compound  Sentences  are 
called  clauses.     Clauses  are  divided  into  Independent  and  Dependent. 

183.  An  Independent  or  Principal  Clause  is  a  clatise  that  expi-esses 
complete  sense  when  used  alone;  as,  "Children  who  disobey  their 
parents,  deserve  punishment." 

184.  A  Dependent  Clause  is  a  clause  that  depends  upon  another 
clause  ;  as,  "  Children  who  disobey  their  parents,  deserve  punishment." 

179.  As  regards  their  coiistiuctioii.  how  are  sentences  divided? — 180.  What  is 
a  Simple  Seiitence  ?— 181.  A  Complex  Sentence? — 182.  What  are  Clauses? — 
183.  What  is  an  Independent  Clause?— 184.  A  Dependent  Clause? 

Oral  Exercise.  —What  is  a  Verb?  il29) — As  regards  their  meaning,  how  ai-e 
verbs  divided  ?  i:!Oi — What  is  a  Tran.'^itive  Verb?  (131) — An  Intransitive  Verb? 
(13-21 — Conjugate  the  verb  he,  commencing  at  the  Potential  Mood  and  continu- 
ing in  regular  order  to  the  end.  (l(iC)  Ex.:  Potential  Present.— I  may  be,  thou 
maj'st  be,  he  may  be 

I.  Predicates. — Add  a  predicate. 

1.  .lohn  writes.  2.  The  child  cries.  .S.  The  carpenter  sftifs. 

Klizabeth  siiujs.  The  cow  lows.  The  mason  builds. 

The  girl  sews.  The  horse  iieiyhs.  The  barber  shaves. 

The  v/oiiieiu  kii its.  The  farmer  »no«w.  The  dog  barfcs. 

The  boy  plays.  The  husbandman  reaps.       Tlie  king  reigns. 

II.  Sentences. — Tell  whether  the  sentence  is  simple  or  complex, 
and  underline  the  predicates. — Ask  also  tu  what  rlasx  it  belonys  with  re- 
yard  to  meaniny. 

1.  Faint  hearts  make  feeble  hands,  (s.  d.) 
They  letiininl  at  once  to  their  homes,  is.  d.) 

Do  the  spoils  belony  to  him  who  fjainn  the  victory?  (ex.  int.) 

Has  Charles  returned  from  school?  (».  int.] 

The  boy  whom  you  «<««;  reading  is  very  studious,  (cc.  (/.) 

2.  The  man  that  ivent  away  yesterday  has  not  returned,  (cx.  d.) 
Tell  your  Ijrothor  to  come  immediately,  (s.  i.) 

How  loudl\  J.he  thun<lor  jjea/fl  !  (s.  e.) 

He  who  stutlii-H  diligoiitlv  will  improve.  Ic.r.  d.) 

Do  those  wliii  study  (lilifcntly  improve  f  n-j-.  int.) 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  independent  and  two  lines  under 
the  dependent  clause.— .-<  person  who  .sj'e.\ks  ihk  xkuih  is  always 
respntiil.  -Them  iiiat  honoii  mk  /  will  honor.— My  friend  who  west  to 
KiNiisToN  iias  returned. — Persons  who  kuv.  I'Assion.vte  are  unpleasant 
rompanions. — The  key  that  is  uhku  is  always  briyht. — Lines  that  auk 
i'AU.U,t.Kl,  never  meet,-  I  hey  who  sr,AM)KK  miiKiis  break  the  divine  rom- 
wandment. 

Oral  Conjugation.  IinUcative  Pluperfect.  \  ha<l  pla\LMl.  thou  liadst  played 
I  had  walked 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

To  A  Distant  Friend. 

Dear  comrade,  may  thy  path  be  blest 
With  virtue,  love,  and  happiness  ; 
May  all  thy  chosen  friends  prove  true. 
And  cheer  thee  on  life's  journey  through. 

5  In  such  a  fickle  world  as  this 

I  may  not  wish  thee  lasting  bliss  ; 
But  may  the  winds  of  fortune  blow 
Gently  around  thy  path  below. 
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May  joy  and  truth  with  thee  abide, 
May  virtue  ever  be  thy  guide  ; 
Religion  be  thy  bosom  friend, 
And  cheer  thee  through  until  the  end. 

And  when  life's  lamp  has  fled  from  thee, 

Mid  joy  and  peace  sublime, 
May  bright  angels'  smiles  salute  thee, 

In  Heaven's  happy  clime. 


—B.  A. 


Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  au  oral  statement  of  its  contents. 


1.  Persokages. 


Ti.ME  AND  Place. 


Words  and 
Actions. 


Literary  Analysis. 

Who  are  the  personages  in  this  piece  ? — A  person 
writhif)  to  a  former  comrade, 
i  When  and  where  were  the  verses  written? — 'There 
1  ix  HO  time  or  place  mentioned ;  but  it  is  quite 

'l  evident   he   wrote    from    hin   renidence  to  his 

\  absent  comrade. 

{  1.  What  does  the  writer  wish  his  friend  in  the 
first  stanza  ? — He  wish'n  that  he  may  be 
blenised  with  virtue,  love,  and  happinens,  and 
that  liis  new  friends  may  be  true  and  cheer- 
ful. 
2.  What  does  he  say  in  the  second  stanza? — He 
saya  he  needs  not  wish  him  unmi.ted  luippiness 
in  this  world  ;  however,  he  hopes  fortune  will 
treat  him  yently. 
8.  WliHt  does  he  say  in  the  third  stanza  ? — He 
nishef  jiiij  (Did  trutli  may  ever  be  his  cumpan- 
ionn,  that  inlite  may  direct  him,  aiul  that  lie 
may  ever  cherish  reliyioii  as  a  bosom  friend. 
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I  What  does  he  say  in  the  fourth   stanzH  ? — Hf 

I  hopes  that  oji  the   result   of  all    the    (jood    he 

3.  Rkstlt.  -  icishex  him  during   life   /i<'  mat/  he  received 

I  amid  the  smiles  of  the  amjeh  into  Heaven  after 

death. 
j  What  do  these  beautiful  verses  teach  ? — That 
MorvIj.  '  absence   is   no  damp  on   true  affection  which 

1  includes  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  hap- 

y  piuess  of  its  object. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  Who  is  a  comrade  ? — A  person  with  whom  one  keeps  company,  a  com- 
panion. 

'2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  path  as  used  here? — Life,  course  of  lite. 

H.  Give  the  more  commonly  used  meaning  of  path? — .-1  narrow  way 
beaten  by  the  foot. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  virtue?—  Practice  0/  duty  and  abstinence 

from  vice. 

5.  Name  some  virtues. — Faith,    hope,  charity,  prudence,  justice,   tem- 

perance, fortitude,  humility. 
•ti.  What  is  the  opposite  of  virtue  ? — Vice. 
7.  From  what  is  happiness  derived? — From  happy. 
H.  What  change  is  made  before  suffixing  ness  f  —  The  final  letter  y  is 

changed  into  i. 
9.  Wliat  does  the  suffix  ness  mean? — A  state  0/  being. 

10.  Wliat  does  happiness  mean  ? — .^  utate  of  being  hippy. 

11.  Is  happiness  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  disposition  of  the  soul  ? 

— An  agreeable  or  pleasing  disposition  of  the  soul. 

12.  Mention  some  words  having  about  the  same  meaning  as  liappiiiett. 

— Bliss,  blessedness,  felicity,  holy  enjoyment. 

13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  cheer  as  used  here  ? — To  cause  to  rejoice,  to 

gladden. 

14.  Use  another  word  for  fickle. — Changeable. 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  bliss? — Happiness. 

Hi.  What  are  the  winds  of  fortune  f — Success  in  life. 

17.  Express  the  8th  line  otherwise. — Calmly  in  this  world. 

18.  What  is  the  meaning  of  joy  > — Gladness. 

19.  What  is  the  opposite  of  joy  ? — Sorrow. 

20.  Wliat  is  truth  ? — Conformity  to  fact  or  reality. 

21.  What  is  the  opposite  of  truth  ! — Falsehood. 

22.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  guide  f — A  person  or  tiling  that  show*  or 

points  out  the  way. 

23.  What  is  religion  ? — The  bond  or  tie  that  unites  man  with  tiod. 

24.  Who  \^  Bk  bosom  friend  I — A    very   intinuite  companion  for   whom  one 

luu  great  love. 
2i>.  What  is  the  meaning  of  cheer  in  this  place? — To  cause  to  rejoice,  to 

make  happy. 
20.  Use  another  expression  for  life's  lamp. — Spirit,  soul. 
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27.  Who  are  aiujeh  ? — Fare  f2)irits  etc. 

28.  When  were  the  angels  created? — ■ 

29.  Name  some  angels. — .S7.  Michael,  St.  Gabriel,  St.  Raphael. 

30.  Did  these  angels  ever  appear  to  men  ?     To  whom?. . . . 

31.  Are  there  any  feasts  in  honor  of  the  holy  angels?  Name  them.... 

32.  Are  there  any  angels  here  ? . . . . 

33.  Who  are  fjiuirdian  anc/els  ?... . 

34.  What  is  Heaven  ?     The  Kingdom  etc 

35.  Who  go  to  Heaven  ? . . . . 

36.  Use  another  word  for  clime. — Gliinate. 

37.  In   what  kind  of  composition  chiefly  is  clime  used  instead  of  cli- 

mate ? — In  poetn/. 

38.  Name  some  other  words  that  are  abridged  in  a  similar  manner  ir 

poetry. — Morn,  eren. 


39.  Name  the  nouns  of  the  first  stanza. — Comrade,  path,   virtue,   love 

happiness,  friends,  ?(/"<?'.<,  journey. 

40.  What  case  is  life's? — Possessive.  (71,  72) 

41.  What  is  the  plural  of  jovrney? — Journeys.  (40) 

42.  Name  the  pronouns  of  the  same  stanza. — -Thy,  pers.  p.  2nd,  sing., 

pass,  c:  thy,  (Hrd  line);  thee,  ?J('«.  p..  2n(l,  sing.,  obj.  c. 

43.  Name  the  verbs  in  the  2nd  stanza. — May  -wish,  pot.  pres.;    may 

bloAW,  pot.  pres. 

44.  Parse  angels'  (15th  line). — Angels',  c.  v.,  .3rd pers.,  p.  ?(.,  m.  y.,  p.  c. 

(71,  73) 

45.  Conjugate  salute  in  the  potential  mood. — Pbesent. — I  may  salute . . 

P.\ST. —  I  might  salute. .      PERFKrr. — 1  may  have  saluted. .      PlU' 
PERFECT.-^!  might  hare  saluted .  . 

46.  What  is  the  plural  of  tliee'l — You. 

47.  What  part  of  speech  is  happy  ?  (16th  line) — C.  adj.,  pus.  deg., — happy, 

happier,  happiest, — and  qualifies  climk. 

48.  What  are  the  letters   B.  A .  at  the  end  ? — The  initials  (1.5)  of  the 

author's  mime. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Tell  by  whom  a   college,   an  academy,   a  school,    a  workshop,  &\ 
association,  an  orchestra,  are  directed. 

1.  A  college  is  under  the  direction  of  a  president. 

2.  An  academy  or  a  collegiate  institute  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
principal  or  rector. 

3.  A  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  head-master  or  teacher. 

4.  A  workshop  is  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman. 

5.  An  association  is  under  the  direction  of  a  chairman. 

6.  An  orchestra  is  under  the  direction  of  a  leader. 

II.  Say   what  qualities  may   be  possessed  by  milk,  paper,  flowers 
fruits,  ink,  wood. 

Milk  may  be  hot,  cold,  skimmed,  fresh,  sour,  sweet. 
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Paper  may  be  tliin.  {»lossy,  thick,  heavy,  ruled,  white,  blue. 

Flower*  may  be  fresh,  faded,  sweet-smelling. 

FriiitK  may  be  good,  delicious,  refreshing,  nourishing,  luscious. 

Ink  may  be  black,  red,  violet,  blue,  green,  good,  bad. 

Wood  may  be  green,  dry,  hard,  soft,  white,  worm-eaten,  rotten. 

III.  Replace  the  portion  in  Italics  by  a  common  adjective,  and 
make  the  other  necessary  changes  accordingly. — Pupils  Edition  : 
The  soldier  who  is  lazij  is  despised  by  his  comrades. 

The  lazij  soldier  is  despised  by  his  comrades. 

The  courafieoiiH  soldier  does  honor  to  his  colors. 

The  huinble  heart  obtains  everything  from  God. 

The  proud  heart  abandons  God. 

The  attentive  pupil  succeeds. 

The  nenliijent  pupil  is  often  punished. 

The  vain  young  man  is  despised. 

The  modeift  young  man  is  esteemed. 


Exercise  on   Homophonous  Words. 


IV.-l.  Oar.                   2.   Pail. 
Ore.                       Pale. 
One.                      Pain. 
Won.                     Pane. 

a.  Pear. 
Pair. 
Peace. 
Piece. 

4.   Pray. 
Prey. 
Profit. 
Prophet. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a 

suitable  word 

from 

the  above  list. 

1.  Take  the  tnir  and  let  us  row  o'er  the  lake  to  see  the  mine  of  iron 

ore. 
The  gambler  has  won  but  one  dollar. 

2.  Bring  me  a  puil  of  water. 

He  looked  pale  after  having  kn'K-ked   his  head  against  the  iron 

pale. 
The  child  has  broken  a  pane  of  glass. 
I  have  an  acute  pain  in  my  ear. 

3.  Do  not  pare  the  pear  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Always  be  an  advocate  of  peace. 

Take  &  piece  of  pie 

4.  Praij  to  yoTir  Heavenly  Father. 

The  larger  Hnlies  /»/(//  upon  the  smaller  ones. 

Isaias  was  a  prophet. 

The  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  gofKls  was  very  great. 

V.  Write  a  lbttkk  to  a  KriiKsn  containing  the  principal  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  literary  selection  of  this  lesson  -"  To  a  Distant 
Friend." — (See  form  of  a  letter  at  the  end  of  volume.) 
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Lesson  LI. — Conjugation  of  Verbs. 


185.  A  finite  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  or  nominative  in  per- 
son and  number  ;  as,  "  The  man  walks." — '  The  men  walk."— "J  am." 
"  Thou  art." — "  He  is." 
185.  In  what  must  a  finite  verb  agree  witli  its  subject? 

Oral  Exercise. — Form  another  verb  from  the  one  given,  by  prefixing  over, 
re.  sur,  or  un. 

1.  Conduct,  Bccondnct.  2.  Roll,     Unmll.  3.  Charge,  Overchartje: 

Loart,         Overload.  Pass,     Hurpans.  Do,  Undo. 

Come,        Overcome.  Call,     Heeall.  Cover,     ZTncover. 

What  are  the  Person  and  Number  of  a  verb  ?  { 155) — What  is  Voice  ?  (161) — How 
many  voices  are  there  V  Name  them.  (162i — What  is  the  .\ctive  Voice?  (163) — 
Conjugate  the  verb  hire  (.\ctive  Voice)  in  regular  order  as  far  as  the  Potential 
Mood. — Ex.:  Principal  Parts. — Jjove,  loved,  loving,  loved.  Infinitive  Present. 
— To  love.    Perfect. — To  have  loved.    Indicative  Present. — I  love,  thou  lovest... 


I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  in  the  lud.  Pres.,  Past,  and 
Future;  Pot.  Pres.  and  Past;  Subj.  Pres.:  listen,  dine,  ornament, 
dare,  close,  cry.—  The  Teacher  iiuiy  first  require  the  j)rincipal  parts. 


Ind.  Pres. 
I  listen, 
Thou  listenest, 
He  listens ; 
We  listen. 
You  listen, 
They  listen. 

Pot.  Pres. 
I  may  dare. 
Thou  may  St  dare, 
He  may  dare ; 
We  may  dare. 
You  may  dare. 
They  may  dare. 


Ind.  Past. 
I  dined. 
Thou  dinedst, 
He  dined  ; 
We  dined. 
You  dined, 
They  dined. 

Pot.  Past. 
I  might  close. 
Thou  niightst  close, 
He  might  close ; 
We  might  close. 
You  might  close, 
They  might  close. 


Future. 
I  shall  ornament. 
Thou  wilt  ornament, 
He  will  ornament ; 
We  shall  ornament, 
You  will  ornament. 
They  will  ornament. 

Subj.  Pres. 
If  I  cry. 
If  thou  cry, 
If  he  cry ; 
If  we  cry, 
If  you  cry. 
If  they  cry. 


II.  Indicative  Present. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  verb  in 
the  Indicative  Present. — The  Teacher  may  ask  to  what  mood  and  tense 
each  verb  helony-'f,  and  whether  the  verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive. 

How  Childhex  Should  Pbay. 

1.  My  dear  chilcTren,  it  is  with  kindness  I  speak  to  you  ;  I  do  not  speak  to 
children  in  the  cradle  who  would  not  understand  me.  I  speak  to  you,  O  chil- 
dren who  have  attained  the  age  of  reason.  You  already  know  your  true  Father 
AVho  is  God ;  honor  Him  in  your  parents,  who  are  His  representatives  in  your 
regard. 

2.  Have  the  fear  of  God  in  your  heart,  and  learn  early  that  you  must  be 
taught,  corrected,  and  conducted  to  wisdom's  ways.  Often  say :  "  O  Lord, 
from  Whom  I  have  received  every  thing,  I  will  always  love  Thee;  I  will  love 
Thee,  O  God,  Who  art  my  strength.  Inflame  my  heart  with  the  fire  of  Thy 
holy  love,  send  forth  Tliy  Holy  Spirit  upon  me.  Who  makes  one  heart  and 
one  soul  of  those  whom  He  naiictifics." 

III.  Change  the  pronouns,  and  the  verbs  accordingly,  into  the 
third  person  plural. — Pupil's  Edition  :  He  applies  himself. .. . — I'hey 
apphj  themselves  to  study.  By  doing  this  they  will  please  their  parents 
mid  their  teachers  ;  ttiey  will  acquire  the  habit  of  work;  and  they  will 
thus  make  themselves  capable  of  rendering  services  to  society.  Where- 
as, if  tliey  let  themselves  be  conquered  by  sloth,  they  will  remain  in 
woful  ignorance. 

Conjugate  play  and  walk  in  the  Indicative  Future  and  Future  Perfect.— I 

Bhall  play,  thou  wilt  play ;  I  shall  walk —I  shall  have  played,  thou  wilt 

have  played ;  I  shall  have  walked,  thou  wilt  have  walked 
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Oral  Exercise. — Name  six  verbs  that  indicate  an  action  of  the  hodij,  and 
six  that  indicate  an  action  of  the  mind. 

Body. — Kun,  dig,  plant,  eat,  drink,  sleep. 

Mind.— Reflect,  think,  imagine,  meditate,  study,  calculate. 

Conjugate  the  verb  Joi-e,  Active  Voice,  commencing  at  the  Potential  Mood, 

and  continuing  in  regular  order  to  the  end. — Kx.:  Pot.  Pres. — I  may  love 

fiubj.  Pres. — If  I  love ImperaUve  Mood. — Love  thou  or  do  thou  love 

Participles. — Loving,  loved,  having  loved. — What  is  a  Begular  Verb  ?  (134) — 
WTiat  is  the  Active  Voice  ?  (163) 


I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  in  the  Indicative  Perfect, 
Pluperfect,  Future  Perfect ;  Potential  Perfect,  Pluperfect  ;  Subjunc- 
tive Past:  bless,  fill,  succeed,  unite,  act,  recite. 

Ind.  Perf.  Ind.  Pluperf.  Ind.  Fut.  Perf. 

I  have  blessed,  I  had  filled,  I  shall  have  succeeded. 

Thou  hast  blessed,  Thou  hadst  filled,  Thou  wilt  have  succeeded. 

He  has  blessed ;  He  had  filled  ;  He  will  have  succeeded ; 

We  have  blessed.  We  had  filled,  We  shall  have  succeeded, 

You  have  blessed.  You  had  filled,  You  will  have  succeeded. 

They  have  blessed.  They  had  filled.  They  will  have  succeeded. 

Pot.  Perf.  Pot.  Pluperf.  Subj.Past. 

I  may^  have  united,  J  miijM  have  acted,  If  I  recited. 

Thou  mayst  have  united,  Thou  niightst  have  acted.  If  thou  recited, 

He  may  have  united ;  He  might  have  acted  ;  If  he  recited; 

We  may  have  united.  We  might  have  acted,  If  we  recited, 

You  may  have  united.  You  might  have  acted.  If  you  recited, 

They  may  have  united.  They  might  have  acted.  If  they  recited. 

II.  Past  Tense. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  regular  verb  of 
the  past  tense. 

The  Poor  and  the  Sick. 

1.  In  returning  from  our  walk  in  the  country  our  mother  nearly  always  con- 
ducted us  to  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the  village.  She  approached 
their  bed;  she /i<ni<U'(l  them  medicine,  and  addressed  them  consoling  words. 
'Weassinted  her  in  these  daily  vi.sits.  One  of  us  carried  lint;  a  second,  aroma- 
tic oil  ;  and  another,  linen  to  bind  their  wounds. 

■2.  We  thus  learned  to  have  none  of  that  repugnance  which,  in  later  years, 
renders  man  weak  at  the  sight  of  sickness,  useless  to  those  who  suffer,  and 
timid  at  the  sight  of  death.  She  prevented  ub  not  from  seeing  the  most  fright- 
ful spectacles  of  misery,  of  sorrow,  and  even  of  agony.  We  often  had  occasion 
to  see  her  standing,  sitting,  or  kneeling  at  the  coucli  of  misery,  drying  with 
her  own  hands  the  cold  sweat  from  the  brow  of  the  dying  person,  reciting  the 
praversfor  the  agonizing,  and  she  even  waited  patiently  entire  hours  till  their 
aouia  passed  fn^ni  this  IhiuI  of  iiiisery  to  the  Ixjsoni  of  {io<l. 

III.  Change  thou  to  the  plural,  and  the  verb  accordingly.— .-(jfA:  to 
wliat  mood  and  tense  each  verb  belongs. — If  ijou  study  grammar  well,  if 
you  understand  it,  if  ijTu  know  tlie  definitions  and  the  rules,  you  will 
speak  correctly,  you  will  write  without  errors,  you  will  construct  your 
sentences  well,  and  when  yon  have  to  write  a  letter,  you  will  want  uo 
one  to  correct  it  for  you. 

Conjugate  p{a]/ and  u.'a//i  in  the  Potential  Mood. — I  may  play I   may 

walk 

1.  The  Teacher  may  reauire  the  pupils  to  conjugate  orallv,  using  the  auxil- 
iary ra»  or  miuit ;  ancl  in  the  pluperfect  by  using  euuld,  would,  or  should.  -Ex.: 

I  can  have  united,  thou  canst  have  united 1  must  unite 1  could  huvu 

uutted 
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Oral  Exercise. — Name  six  verbs  expressing  movement,  and  six  relative  to  the 

voice. 

MoTEMEKT. — Kun,  Walk,  leap,  vault,  jomp,  hop. 

Voice. — Speak,  sing,  hallow,  bewail,  hum,  intonate. 

For  what  is  the  Present  Tense  used?  (149)— The  Past?  (150)— The  Perfect? 
(151)— Give  the  Principal  Parts,  the  Infinitive,  the  Imperative,  and  the  Parti- 
ciples of  love.—E,x.:  Prin.  Pa?-/s.— Love,  loved,  loving,  loved.  Inf.— To  love  ;  to 
have  loved.  Imp.— Ijove  thou  or Participles. — Loving,  loved,  having  loved, 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  in  the  Principal  Parts,  In- 
finitive  Mood,  Imperative  Mood,  and  Participles :  adore,  attack, perish, 
wish,  heal,  fear,  intonate,  bewail,  hum,  jump,  hop,  ttiryi. 

Principal  Parts.  Infinitive  Mood.  Imperative  Mood. 

Pees.  Adore.  q-rvr    i  Perish  thou  or  do 

Pbet.  .\dored.  Pres.  To  attack.  nu^o.  -j        ^j^^^  perish. 

Imp.  Pakt.   Adoring.  PerB".  To  have  attacked,    p         J  Perish   you  or  do 
Pert. Part.  Adored.  .fi^u.    ^        y^^  perish. 

Prer.  Heal.  tirvr    il'i^tonate  thou  or  do 

Pret.  Healed.  Pres.   To  fear,  »iNOr.  -j        thou  intonate. 

Imp.  Part.    Healing.  Pekf.  To  have  feared.       p         f  Intonate  you  or  do 
Perf.Pabt,  Healed.  ii.u.   -j       you  intonate. 

Pbes.  Huyn.  c  I  Hop  thou  or  dx)  thou 

Pret.  Hummed.     Pres.  To  jump.  dinii.  -j  ^^ 

Imp.  Part.    Humming.  Perf.  To  have  jumped,     p         JHop  you  or  do  yon 
Perf.Part.  Hummed.  .fi,i,.   -j  j^^p^ 


Participles. 

Imp. 

Wishing. 

Imp. 

Bewailing. 

Imp. 

Turning. 

Perf. 

Wished. 

Pkrf. 

Bewailed. 

Perf. 

Turned. 

Preperf. Having  wished.  Preperf. Having  bewailed.  PBEPERF.Having  turned. 

II.  Indicative  Past  and  Perfect. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a 
varb  of  the  Indicative  Past  or  Perfect,  as  the  case  may  require. 

1.  I  saw  Abraham  last  week ;  but  I  have  seen  Sarah  to-day. 
Did  you  see  Clarence  yesterday? 

No ;  but  I  have  seen  Agnes  this  afternoon. 

Were  you  at  the  picnic  last  Thursday  ? 

I  have  been  at  Mass  every  morning  this  week.  ' 

2.  He  Ivas  liad  a  severe  attack  of  tjrphoid  fever  this  summer. 
Jeremiah  attended  school  two  months  last  winter. 

Rose  knitted  a,  pair  of  socks  for  her  father  last  fall. 
Mark  jumped  the  farthest  last  evening. 
Matthew  7km  vaulted  over  the  fence  jnst  now. 

III.  Change  man  to  the  plural,  and  the  verbs  and  pronouns  ac- 
cordingly.— Wicked  vten  are  very  much  to  be  pitied,  they  are  very 
unhappy.  Tliey  are  never  truly  joyful ;  they  do  not  possess  peace  of 
conscience ;  tltey  are  a  continual  prey  to  remorse.  In  vain  do  they  seek 
distractions  ;  they  everywhere  meet  sorrowful  remembrances  ;  they 
cannot  taste  happiness,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  suffer  the  most  cruel 
afflictions  ;  and  they  icaste  away  their  life  without  consolation  and 
without  hope. 

Conjugate  play  and  walk  in  the  Principal  Parts,  Infinitive  Mood,  Imperative 
Mood,  and  the  Participles.— Prin.  Pa><s.— Play,  played,  playing,  played.  In- 
finitive  Present.— To  play.  Perfect.— To  have  played.  Imperattye.— Play  thou 
or  do  thou  play ;  play  j'ou  or  do  you  play.  Partici^j/es.— Playing,  played,  hav 
ing  play»d. 
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Oral  Exercise. — Namo  a  verb  expressiug  the  coutrary  of  the  given  verh. 
Live,         Die.  Love,  Hate.  Sit,  Stand. 

Sell,  Buy.  Blaine,        Praise.  Laugh,       Cry. 

Curse,       Bless.  Disobe}-,    Obey.  Forbid,      AUoic. 

For  what  ia  the  Pluperfect  Tense  used?  (152)— The  Future?  (153)-The  Fut- 
ure Perfect  ?  (154) 


I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  in  the  Potential  and  the 
Subjunctive,  Active  Vuice :  pirccive,  owe,  depend,  answer,  attend,  welcome. 

The  Teacher  ma.y  give  the  satne  exercise  orally,  requiring  the  pupils  to  use 
can  or  must,  could,  would,  or  should  in   tlie  Potential  Mood;    and  lest  or 

though  in  the  Subjunctive  Jlfoofl.— Ex.:    I  oan  perceive,  I  must  perceive 

Sttbj.— Lest  I  attend 


Pot.  Pres. 
I  may  perceive. 
Thou  mayst  perceive, 
He, may  perceive ; 
We  may  perceive. 
You  may  perceive. 
They  may  perceive. 


Pot.  Past. 
I  might  owe. 
Thou  niightst  owe, 
He  might  owe ; 
Vk'e  might  owe. 
You  might  owe. 
They  might  owe. 


Pot.  Pluperf. 
I  might  have  answered. 
Thou  mightst  have  answered. 
He  might  have  answered; 
We  might  have  answered. 
You  might  have  answered. 
They  might  have  answered. 


Subj.  Pres. 
If  I  attend. 
If  thou  attend, 
If  he  attend  ; 
If  we  attend. 
If  you  attend. 
If  they  attend. 


Pot.  Perfect. 
I  may  have  depended. 
Thou  mayst  have  depended, 
He  may  have  depended  ; 
We  may  have  depended, 
You  may  have  depended, 
They  may  have  depended. 

Subj.  Past. 
If  I  welcomed, 
If  thou  welcomed, 
If  he  welcomed; 
If  we  welcomed. 
If  you  welcomed, 
If  they  weloomed. 


IT.  Verbs. — Where  the  dash  occurs  in  the  first  paragraph,  insert  a 
suitable  verb  of  the  Indicative  Pluperfect;  and  in  the  second,  a  verb 
of  the  Future  or  Future  Perfect. 

1.  Felix  had  recited  his  lesson  by  the  time  Patrick  arrived. 
Frederick  had  entered  when  1  called  you. 
Hugh  had  dined  by  the  time  Bridget  left. 

Nicholas  hud  come  with  his  sister  Kmma  when  the  party  began. 
Stephen  had  returned  from  fishing  before  sunset. 

S.  The  history  of  Tobias  tviU  descend  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Kachael  will  have  arrived  before  .Jacob. 
Pascal  will  be  a  noisy  character  his  whole  life. 
Catharine  will  Jmve  finished  the  dress  before  night. 
Gregory  will  come  in  due  time. 

III.  Change  the  verbs  to  the  future  tense. — You  will  pay  your 
debts. — Yuu  teill  never  ilirat  your  nei^^libnr.  -You  will  ghun  flatterers. 
— You  will  keep  holy  the  Babbiith  day. — You  will  listen  attentively  to 
your  lessons.— You  will  never  lose  time. — You  u-ill  render  to  every  man 
bin  due. — You  loill  love  and  respect  the  authors  of  your  being. 


Conjugat*  receive  and  believe  in  the  second  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  all 
the  tenses  of  the  Indicative,  Potential,  and  Subjunctive. — Ind.  i'roB.— Thou 

reeeivest;   you  rocoivo.    l'fM<.— Thou  receivedst Pot.  Prei, — Thou  mayst 

receive  ;   you  may  receive ifuli/.  P;r».— If  thou  receive 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

The  Dove. 

The  bird  let  loose  in  eastern  skies, 

When  hast'ning  fondlj'  home, 
Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 

Where  idle  warblers  roam. 

But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care, 

And  stain  of  passion  free. 
Aloft,  through  virtue's  purer  air, 

To  hold  my  course  to  Thee  ! 

No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs; 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way 

Thy  freedom  on  her  wings. 


—Thomas  Moore  (1779—1852). 
Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  an  oral  statement  of  it3  contents. 


wobds  and 
Actions. 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  Personaoes.  What  is  spoken  of  in  this  selection? — The  dove. 

Time  and  Place.     Where  is  the  dove  said  to  be  ? — "  Let  loose  In  east 
em  skies.'' 

1.  What  does  the  bird  avoid  on  returning  home  ? 
— She  does  not  stoop  to  earth,  nor  does  she  go 
near  idle  warhlers. 
J2.  What  course  did  she  take? — One  in  which  she 
\  met  no  obatacles. 

[What  benefit  did  she  gain  by  her  caution  and 
j  prudence  ? — Her  homeioard  flight  ivas  speedy 

{  and  she  met  uitli  no  mishaps. 

What  does  the  example  of  the  dove  teach  us  ? — 
The  lesson  ive  can  learn  from  the  dove  is  to 
fly  through  virtue's  pure  air  to  our  Heavenly 
abode,  without  stooping  to  the  groveling  pleas- 
ures of  this  lourld. 


3.  Result. 


MoRATi. 


Questions  and  Suggestions.  loi 

1.  What  is  a  dove  ? — A  bird  of  the  pigeon  family, 

2.  Of  what  is  the  dove  the  emblem  ? — Meekness. 
'^.  Bird  is  used  instead  of  what  word  ? — Dove. 

i.  Where  is  the  east? — Where  the  sun  rises. 

5.  Why  is  there  an  apostrophe  in  the  word  ha><t'niurj  ? — Because  e  is 

left  out. 
0.  Why  is  e  left  out  ? — To  make  the  line  one  syllable  shorter. 
7.  What  does  fondly  mean? — Lovingly. 
M.  For  what  is  ne'er  used?—  Never. 
'.).  What  is. the  meaning  of  "  Ne'er  stoojys  to  earth  her  xcing?  " — Never 

lights  on  the  earth. 

10.  What  are  warblers? — Birds,  called  so  because  of  their  singing. 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  roam  as  used  here? — To  walk  about  idly. 

12.  What  is  shoots  used  for  in  the  5th  line? — Flies. 

13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  earthly? — Belonging  to  the  earth. 

li.  What  is  a  .thadoic  ? — A  shade  thrown  from  a  body  that  intercepts  rays 

of  light. 
15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  dim? — To  darken  slightly. 
Ifi.  What  does  the  9th  line  begin  ? — The  moral. 

17.  What  is  the  meaning  of  passion  as  used  here? — It  here  means  a 

disorderly  affection  of  the  soul. 

18.  What   is  the  meaning  of  alofjt  ? — High  above  the  earth;    here  it 

mearu  above  disorderly  affections. 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  course  here  ? — Way,  passage. 

20.  Use  another  word  for  chmd,  13th  line? — Defile,  tarnish. 

21.  What  is  a  ?Hr«? — An  enticement,  a  bait. 

22.  Use  another  word  for  stay. — Stop. 

23.  What  home  is  it  to  which  the  soul  springs  ? — Heaven. 

24.  What  is  tlie  meaning  of  sunshine  here? — Happiness, pleasantness. 

25.  What  is  the  true  frei-dom  of  the  soul  ? — Exemption  from  sin — the 

slavery  of  the  devil. 


2fi.  Name  the  nouns  in  the  first  stanza. — Bird,  skies,  home,  earth,  wing, 
warblers. 

27.  What  is  the  singular  of  skies  ?Sky.  (48) 

28.  Name  the  verbs  of  the  second  stanza. — Shoots,  bounds,  dims.    Mood 

and  Tense. — All  of  tin-  Imlicatire  Present. 

29.  Conjugate  ditn  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  3rd  pcrs.,  sing.,  using  j( 

as  subject.— PitKsK.NT.— it  dims.     Pasi.  — 7/  dimninl.    PKr.FKcr. — 
H  has  dimmed.     Pmi'KI'.kect. — It  bad  dimmed.     Futuhk.  — //  icill 
dim.     FcTi'KK  Pkhkk(T — It  will  have  dimmed. 
:5().   Why  does  Thee  (Pith  line)  commence  witli  a  capital? — Because  it 
takes  the  place  of  (!od. 

31.  In  what  nvtod  are  rlnud  aud  stay   (13th  line)? — Infinitive  Brc.'<cnt. 

32.  Of  what  does  sh,-  (1  Itli  linel  take  the  place?-  ,S'«i/'/. 

:13.   Of  what  words  is  sitii.-<hinr  composol  .'     '>/  sun  and  shine. 

;54.   What  part  of  8j)eech  is  jnyfnl  (15th  line)  ?-   .1  cunimnn  adjective, pos. 

deg.,   iijmp.  by  means  of  thf  adverbs  yioHK  anil  most,  joyful,  more 

joyful,  most  joy  fid,  and  relalrs  to  wi.vos. 
35.  wimt  case  is  she  (14tli  line)? — Som. 
311.  What  case  is  her  (15th  and  IGth  lines)? —0/y.  in  both  lines. 


I02  Questions  and  Suggestions. 

37.  What  is  the  nom.  of  her  ?— S/ie. 

38.  What  case  is  thy  (loth  and  Ifith  lines)  ? — Poifs. 

39.  What  is  the  nominative  of  Thy  ? — Thou.     The  objective  ? — Thee. 

40.  Who  is  the  author  of  this  poem? — Thomas  Moore,  a  celebrated  Irish 

Catholic  poet. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Tell  by  whom  the  following  political  divisions  are  governed :  An 
empire,  a  kingdom,  a  republic,  Russia,  Turkey,  Canada,  &  province. 

1.  An  empire  is  governed  by  an  emperor. 

2.  A  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  king. 

3.  A  republic  is  governed  by  a  president. 

4.  Russia  is  governed  by  a  czar. 

5.  Turkey  is  governed  by  a  sultan. 

6.  Canada  is  governed  by  a  governor -general. 

7.  A  province  is  governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor. 


II.  Tell  what  qualities  the  following  should  have:  a  merchant,  a 
promenade,  a  street,  charity,  prayer. 

1.  A  vierchnnt  should  be  honest,  fair,  prudent,  exact,  polite. 

2.  A  promenade  should  be  agreeable,  interesting,  instructive,  amus- 
ing. 

3.  A  street  should  be  clean,  wide,  straight,  level,  paved. 

4.  Charity  should  be  joyful,  discreet,  generous. 

5.  Prayer  should  be  humble,  confident,  persevering,  attentive. 


III.  Use  a  relative  and  a  verb  to  convey  the  same  meaning  as  the 
word  in  Italics,  and  make  the  other  changes  accordingly.  Pupil's 
Edition:  The  truthful  man  is. .  . . 

The  man  who  is  truthful  is  esteemed  by  everybody. 

The  man  tcho  lies  does  not  deserve  credit. 

The  pupil  ivho  studies  makes  progress. 

The  pupil  M'/to  is  lazy  will  never  be  a  scholar. 

The  boy  who  obeya  is  the  joy  of  his  teachers. 

The  sou  who  disobeys  is  tlie  aflliction  of  his  parents. 
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tV.— 1.  Rain. 

2.  Read. 

3.  Rest. 

4.  Road. 

Rap. 

Red. 

Ring. 

Roam. 

Rein. 

Read. 

Wrest. 

Rode. 

Wrap. 

Reed. 

Wring. 

Rome. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above 
list. 

1.  The  king's  reign  commenced  when  the  rain  was  falling  fast. 
The  rein  is  not  attached  to  the  bridle. 

Rap  at  the  door. 
Wrap  up  the  cloth. 

2.  The  house  is  painted  red. 
T  read  the  letter. 

The  reed  is  easily  shaken  by  the  wind. 
1  read  two  hours  daily. 

3.  He  attempted  to  wrest  the  revolver  from  the  watchman. 
Rest  assured  I  will  return. 

The  sexton  will  ring  the  bell. 

The  washer-woman  wrings  the  clothes. 

4.  Whither  dost  thou  roam  .» 
The  Pope  lives  in  Rome. 

The  jockey  rode  along  the  road,  while   the  boatman  rowed  on 
the  lake. 

v.  Write  an  account  of  a  Picnic  you  once  attended. 


104        Lesson  LVI. — Subject,  Passive  Voice. 

186.  When  a  verb  has  a  subject  consisting  of  two  or  more,  nomina- 
tives connected  by  and,  it  must  agree  with  them  in  the  plural ;  as, 
"  27te  heavens  and  the  earth  proclaim  the  glory  of  God." 

186.  How  does  a  verb  agi-ee  with  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by  and  ? 

Oral  Exercise. — Find  two  or  more  nominatives  to  the  verbs  walk  and  talk. 
—The  cote,  the  ox,  and  the  mule  walk.  Men,  women,  and  children  talk.— For 
what  is  the  Potential  Mood  used?  (144)— What  is  the  Passive  Voice ?  (164)— 
Conjugate  the  verb  love  in  the  Passive  Voice.  (168) — Ex.:  Principal  Parts. — 
Love,  loved,  loving,  loved.— !«/.— To  be  loved;  to  have  been  loved.— Inti.  Pres. 
I  am  loved,  thou  ai-t  loved,  he  is  loved  ;  we  are  loved 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  the  verbs  rule,  salute,  re- 
ward in  the  first  three  tenses  of  the  Indicative;  smd  fear, please,  avenge 
in  the  first  three  tenses  of  the  Potential  Mood,  Passive  Voice. 

Ind.  Pres.  Ind.  Past.  Ind.  Perfect. 

I  am  ruled,  I  was  saluted,  I  have  been  rewarded. 

Thou  art  ruled,  Thou  wast  saluted,  Thou  hast  been  rewarded. 

He  is  ruled  ;  He  was  saluted ;  He  has  been  rewarded ; 

We  are  ruled,  We  were  saluted.  We  have  been  rewarded. 

You  are  ruled.  You  were  saluted.  You  have  been  rewarded. 

They  are  ruled.  They  were  saluted.  They  have  been  rewarded. 

Pot.  Pres.  Pot.  Past.  Pot.  Perfect. 

/  maij  be  feared,  I  might  he  pleased,  I  may  have  been  avenged, 

Thou  mayst  be  feared.  Thou  mightst  be  iileased,  Thou  mayst  have  been 

He  may  be  feared;  He  might  be  pleased  ;         He  may  have  baen 

We  may  be  feared.  We  might  be  pleased.        We  may  have  been 

You  may  be  feared.  You  might  be  pleased.        You  may  have  been 

They  may  be  feared.  They  might  be  pleased.     They  may  have  been 

The  Teacher  may  give  the  exercise  on  the  Pot.  Mood,  requiring  the  other  au.vil- 

iaries. — Ex.:  I  must  be  feared I  should  be  feared 

II.  Agreement  of  the  verb  with  the  subject. — Insert  anpther  nomi- 
native.— Ask  occasionally  why  the  verb  is  plural. 

1.  The  lamb,  the  sheep,  and  the  ram  bleat. 

The  nightingale,  the  cauarj'-bird,  and  the  robin  sing. 

The  wasp,  the  hornet,  and  the  gnat  hum. 

The  magpie,  the  starling,  and  the  parrot  can  be  taught  to  speak. 

2.  A  stream,  a  brooklet,  and  a,  fountain  murmur. 
A  storm,  a  cannon,  and  thunder  roar. 

A  trumpet,  a  clarion,  and  a,  flageolet  might  have  been  heard. 
The  cornet,  the  flute,  and  the  trombone  may  have  been  lost. 

3.  The  teacher,  the  nun,  and  the  mis.'iionari/  are  devoted. 
The  pouter,  the  grumbler,  and  the  murmurcr  complain. 

The  incendiary,  the  robber,  and  the  assassin  must  have  trembled.. 
The  gamester,  the  spendthrift,  and  the  slothful  luiu  themselves. 

III.  Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  auxiliary  of  the 
Potential  Mood. — The  Teacher  may  ask  to  what  tense  the  verb  belongs. 
(Question  on  the  other  verbs.) — May  I  go  out? — Can  you  write  an  essay 
on  spring? — You  must  come  to  school  in  time  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences.— I  might  have  been  here  in  time. — The  servant  cuuld  not 
do  the  work  in  such  a  short  time. — Children  should  obey  their 
parents  and  their  teachers. — I  irould  have  been  there  had  I  had  time. 

1'he  horse  can  gallop  a  mile  in  four  minutes. — Iniu.<)t  go  whatever 

the  difficulties  may  be. 

Conjugate /lieo^e,  remember, in  the  third  persou  singular.  Passive  Voice. 

—He  is  pleased,  he  was  reniembered 


Lesson  IA'II.—  Object,  Passive  Verbs. 
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Oral  Exercise.— What  is  the  Objective  Case?  (75)— How  is  the  object  of  a 
verb  found  ?  (76) — The  object  of  a  verb  auswers  to  the  question  with  tchoni  or 
what  after  it;  as,  "Cain  killed  Abel."  Cain  killed  whom  ?  Abel  (theobject  of 
the  verb  killed).  Find  two  objects  of  the  verb  eat.— Eat  an  apple,  an  orange, 
your  dinner 


I.  Verbs. — Coniug&te  praise,  commend,  pursue,  finish,  employ,  fiovern, 
persuade.  Passive  Voice,  in  the  Infinitive,  Imperative,  Participles, 
Indicative  Future  and  Future  Perfect,  and  Subjunctive  Present  and 
Past. 


Pres.  To  he  praised. 

Perf.  To  have  been  praised. 


Sing. 
Pltj. 


Imp. 
j  Be  thou  commended  or  do 
(       thou  be  commended  ; 
j  Be  you  commended  or  do 
1      you  be  commended. 


Participles. 
Imperf.     Being  pursued. 
Perf.         Been  pursued. 
Preperp.  Having  been  pursued. 

Subj.  Pres. 
If  I  be  governed. 
If  thou  be  governed. 
If  he  be  governed  ; 
If  we  be  govonifil, 
If  you  be  governed. 
If  they  be  governed. 


Ind.  Fut. 
J  shall  be  finished. 
Thou  wilt  be  finislied. 
He  will  be  finished  ; 
\Ve  shall  be  finished. 
You  will  be  finished. 
They  will  be  finished. 

Ind.  Fut.  Perf. 
I  shall  have  been  emploijcd. 
Thou  wilt  have  been  employed, 
He  will  have  been  employed  ; 
We  shall  have  been  employed, 
You  will  have  been  employed. 
They  will  have  been  employed. 

Subj.  Past. 
If  I  irere  2)ers}iade(l, 
If  tlion  were  i)ersuadod. 
If  he  were  persuaded  ; 
If  we  were  persuade  1, 
If  you  were  persuafled. 
If  they  were  persuaded. 


II.  Object  of  a  verb. — Supply  a  suitable  object. 


1.  The  master  rewards  labor. 
Study  exercises  the  memory. 
Confession  excuses  the  fault. 
Remorse  overtakes  the  wicked. 
Charity  assists  the  poor. 

S.  Sloth  begets  vice. 

The  soldier  defends  liis  country. 
The  Christian  thanks  God. 
The  pious  soul  loves  prayer. 
The  good  child  obi'vs  bis  parents. 


3.  God  rewards  virtue. 
Anger  troubles  the  heart. 
Scienci'  ornaments  the  mind. 
The  guilty  deserve  punishment. 
Gluttony  injures  the  health. 

4.  Hoj>e  gives joj/  to  the  soul. 
The  giddy  child  loses  time. 
Goodness  cliarins  every  person. 
Lorotto  loves  her  mother. 

The  hunter  pursues  the  hare. 


III.  Chang;e  to  the  Passive  Voice.  —  The  Teaclier  may  ask  to  u-liat 
mood  and  tense  the  rerhs  belon^i. — Mary  is  loved  by  lier  mother. — Abel 
was  killed  by  Cain. — The  lesson  was  recited  by  .Julia. — The  dress  has 
been  made  by  the  dresHmnker. — The  letter  hail  liven  finished  by  him 
when  the  train  arrive<l.  Tlic  liiiro  ivill  he  pnisiied  by  tiie  hunter. — It 
iri7/  hare  been  finished  l)y  him  at  noon  to-morrow. — He  may  be  per- 
suaded by  me.— He  must  he  praised  by  you.— She  miyht  have  been  coni- 
vieniled  by  him.— He  may  hare  been  praised  by  her. 


Conjugate  bles».  Passive  Voice.  I'liucipal  Parts.  Iiillnitivo,  Imperative,  Par- 
ticiple.—Pri".  Part*. -Bless,  blessed,  blessit)g,  blessetj.     Inf.  PrM.— To  bles^ 


io6     Lesson  LVIII. — Verbs:  Attributes,  Shall  and 
Will,  Subjunctive  Mood. 

187.  An  Attribute  is  an  adjective,  participle,  noun,  or  pronoun, 
modifying  or  completing  the  predicate  of  a  sentence,  and  relating  to 
the  subject ;  as,  "  Gold  is  yellow." — "  The  sun  is  shining." — "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy." 

188.  Use  of  Shall  and  Will. — ^Shall  in  the  first  Tperson  foretells ;  in 
the  second  and  third  persons  it  promises,  commands,  or  threatens  ;  as, 
"I  shall  go  to-morron-y — "  You  shall  go  without  fail,  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences.'' Will  in  the  first  person  prom/ses  or  intimates  &  determina- 
tion;  in  the  second  and  third  persons  it  only  Joretells  ;  as,  "Iwilljfo 
without  fail." — "  They  will  go,  if  possible.'^ 

187.  WTiat  is  an  Attribute  ?— 188.  Explain  the  use  of  sliall. — Of  will. 

Oral  Exercise. — How  cau  the  attribute  be  found?  By  asking  the  question 
ttJ^af  after  the  verb  ;  as,  "  George  is  a  prince."  George  isivhat?  A  prince. — 
For  what  is  the  Subjunctive  Mood  used  ?  (145) — Find  attributes  to  the  verb  is. 
A  true  Christian  is  good  and  virtuous. 


I.  Verbs. — Conjugate  exercise,  explain,  complain  in  the  third  person 
plural,  Active  Voice. 

Indicative. 

Pbes.  They  exercise.  They  explain.  They  complain. 

Past.  They  exercised.  They  explained.  They  complained. 

Perfect.    They  have They  have They  have 

Pluperp.    They  liad They  had They  had 

Future.      They  will They  will They  will 

FuT.  Perf.  They  will  have They  will  have They  will  have 

Potential. 

Pres.  They  may They  may They  may.. 


Past.  They  might They  might They  might 

Perfect.     They  may  have They  may  have They  may  have 

PiitJPEBF.    They  might  have They  might  have They  might  have 

Subjunctive. 

Pbes.  If  they  exercise.  If  they  explain.  If  they  complain. 

Past.  If  they  exercised.  If  they  explained.  If  they  complained. 

II.  Shall  and  Will. — Supply  sImU  or  will  accordingly  as  the  sense 
may  require. — (If  this  exercise  he  considered  too  difficult,  the  Teacher 
may  give  it  as  a  dictation.) 

1.  I  shall  go  early  to-inonow,  if  the  weather  be  fine. 
Yon  shall  go  immediately. 

They  will  meet  us,  if  we  start  in  time. 

He  will  have  overtaken  the  party  by  ten  o'clock. 

2.  Thou  .Shalt  lovo  the  Lord  thy  God. 

We  will  study  our  lessons  before  recreation. 
I  ."ihall  drown,  and  no  one  tvill  save  me. 
I  wiVrdrown,  and  no  one  shall  save  me. 

IIT.  Draw  one  line  under  the  attributes  and  tw^o  lines  under  the 
verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood. — David  was  a  king  after  God's  own 
heart. — If  he  pkomise,  he  will  fulfil. — Jjouisa  is  happy.  -The  tea  ia 
sweet. — If  you  study  well,  I  shall  reward  you. — Lord  Dufferin  was 
governor  of  Canada. — Montcalm  was  a  brave  general. — Lest  he  i.o.se 
his  chance,  he  will  not  remain. 

Conjugate  in  the  second  person  singular,  move,  tZestce.— Iwd.— Thou  movest, 
thou  desirest 
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189.  Tense  Endings.— The  only  regular  tense  ending  is  ed  of  the 
past  tense. 

190.  Personal  Endings.— The  only  regular  personal  endings  are 
tt  or  est ;  as,  loiest,  actest ;  and  s,  es,  or  eth  of  the  third ;  as,  reads, 
teaches  or  teacheth.      The  other  changes  are  made  by  auxiliaries. 

189.  What  is  the  only  regular  Tense  Ending  ?— 190.  ^Vhl*t  are  the  Personal 
Endings? 

Oral  Exercise.— For  what  is  the  Infinitive  Mood  used  ?  (14.3)— For  what  is  the 
Inipoiative  Mood  used?  (146)— WTiat  are  the  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb?  (158)— 
What  is  the  Conjugation  of  a  verb?  (157) 


I.  Verbs. — Conjugate  esteem,  cure,  heal,  in  the  first  person  plural. 
Passive  Voice. 

Indicative. 

Prks.  M'e  are  esteemed.  We  are  cured.  We  are  healed. 

Past.   We  were We  were W^e  were 

Pkhk.  We  liavc  been We  have  been....  We  have  been 

Plu.    We  had  been We  had  been We  had  been 

FfT.     We  shall  be We  shall  be We  shall  be 

F.PEH.We  shall  have  been...    We  shall  have  been We  shall  have  been.... 

Potential. 

PitKH.  We  inav  be We  may  be We  may  be 

Past.  We  might  be We  might  be '  We  might  be 

Peui".  We  may  have  been  ..  Wo  may  have  been We  may  have  been,.... 

Pli'.    We  might  have  been...  We  might  have  been...  We  might  have  been... 

Subjunctive. 

PiiKH.  If  wo  be If  we  be If  we  be 

Past.  If  we  were If  wo  were If  we  were 

II.  Infinitive  and  Imperative  Mood.— Where  the  dash  occurs 
insert  a  suitable  verb  of  the  infinitive  or  imperative  mood,  as  the 
sense  may  require. 

1.  Be  studious  if  you  would  become  learned. 
The  groom  has  gone  to  snilille  the  horse. 

He  is  reported  to  Juive  pUii/ed  too  long  during  recess. 
Come  in  immediately  out  of  the  storm. 

2.  Study  your  leHsons  well,  and  you  may  afterwards  gotop/aj/. 
7/ore  thy  neiglibor  as  thyself. 

Those  who  servo  God  faithfully,  deserve  to  be  blessed  by  Him. 
To  be  good  is  to  be  happy. 

ITT.  Draw  one  line  under  the  verbs  of  the  second,  and  two  lines 
under  those  of  the  third  person  singular,  slimr  the  n-iiulnr  pmnmul 
i-ndniii  ill  iinli  ((/.•.»'.  'I'linii  linist  tliy  pareiilrt  (It-arly.  -He  siNCiS 
sweetly.  TI<;  that  iiATKth  his  eiiiiiiy  insoiiKveth  tiie  law  of  CWxl. — He 
who  wisues  his  enemy  well  obrijs  the  command  of  the  Most  High  — 
Ohscrre,  ri'ud,  nlndy. 

ConjuKatc  luitr,  uhey.  itiaubey  iii  t\iu  second  and  third  person  singular,  lQ> 
^icative  Moud. 


io8  Lesson  LX. 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

The  Ye.uj  of  the  Church. 

Each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  brings  its  own  bright 
series  of  triple  festivals,  consecrating  each  by  a  threefold  conse- 
cration to  God,  the  Author  and  Father  of  time.  His  angels,  and 
His  saints. 

5  Spring  comes  in  her  balmy  freshness,  clothing  the  earth  with 

verdure  and  with  beauty,  awakening  all  nature  to  life  and  joy. 
Summer  appears  in  due  time,  and  clothes  the  earth  in  a  regal 
mantle  of  gorgeous  light  and  color.  Autumn,  in  turn,  reigns  as 
queen,  with  her  mellow  hues,  her  many-tinted  fruits,  her  purple 

10  twilights,  her  changing  woods.  And  Winter  comes  at  last,  with 
rushing  streams  and  storm-tossed  woods  and  pelting  rain, 
shrouding  the  beautiful  earth  in  the  mournful  garb  of  death. 
Yet,  amid  all  these  changes  of  the  outer  world,  the  Church  goes 
calmly  on  her  way,  turning  over,  day  by  day,  a  leaf  of  her  won- 

15  derful  liturgy,  and  pointing,  with  a  hnger  of  light,  to  some 
mystery  of  religion — some  scene  or  event  in  the  mortal  life  of 
the  Saviour  of  men — or  the  acts  of  some  hero  or  heroine  of  the 
Cross,  long  since  beatified  in  Heaven. 

The  early  dawn  of  the  summer  morning,  and  the  first  tardy 

20  beam  that  struggles  through  the  lowering  sky  of  winter,  finds 
the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  her  lighted  altars,  offer- 
ing up  to  the  majesty  of  God,  "  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun,"  the  clean  oblation  foretold  by  Malachias  the  prophet, 
in  union  with  the  appointed  office  of  the  day. 

25  When  we  consider  this  as  going  on  not  only  every  day  in  the 

year,  but  all  the  day  long,  in  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  as 
the  planet  slowly  turns  on  her  axis,  we  shall  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  perpetuity  and  continuity  of  Catholic 
worship,  of  what  is  meant  by  "  the  year  of  the  Church." 

— 3/r.s-.  J.  Sadlier  (1820—). 

Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  an  oral  statement  of  its  contents. 

Note. — Mrs.  James  Sadlier,  the  writer  of  this  beautiful  selection,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  commendation  here.  Her  books,  original  and  translated, 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  Catholic  family. 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  Personaoes.  Who  are  the  personages  in  this  selection? — Tlu 

seasons  of  the  ecclesingtical  year  per  no  ni fie  d. 

I  When  and  wliere  arc  the  seasons  celebrated  ? — 
Time  axu  Place.       ]  Each  is  taken  up  in  its  turn,  and  is  celebrated 

{  all  over  the  world. 


Literary  Analysis. 
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Wonns  ANT) 
Actions. 


3.  Result. 


Moral. 


1.  What  does  each  season  bring  with  it.' — Its 

own  bri'iht  series  of  triple  festivals,  consecrat- 
ing each  to  God  by  a  threefold  consecration. 

2.  How  does  Spring  come? — Spring  conies  awak- 

ening all  nature  to  life  and  joy. 

3.  What    comes    next?  —  Summer    comes    next, 

clothing  the  earth  icith  her  beautiful  garb. 

4.  What  follows? — Autumn  follows,  bestowing  its 

abundance  upon  man. 

5.  What  comes  last  ? — Last  of  all  comes  Winter, 

with  frost  and  storms  shrouding  the  earth 
in  the  garb  of  death. 

G.  How  does  the  Church  act  amid  all  these 
changesof  the  outer  world? — Amid  all  tliese 
changes,  the  Church  goes  calmly  on  her  way, 
celebrating  her  wonderful  mysteries  or  Ignor- 
ing her  saints. 

7.  Where  are  the  priests  of  the  Church  to  be 
found  every  morning? — In  every  season 
they  are  to  be  found  at  the  lighted  altars, 
offering  up  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Muss  in 
union  icith  the  appointed  office  of  the  day. 

I'What  is  the  consequence  of  this  daily  sacrifice? 
— That  owing  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  the  holy  Sacrifice  is  offered  not 
only  every  day,  but  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  is  thus  continually  drawing  down  the 
divine  blessing  upon  mankind. 

What  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  this  piece? — 

To  ever  thank  God  for  the  mean.^  lie  gives 

us  through  His  Church  to  sanctify  our  soul.i, 

1  and  to  assist  at  the  Italy  Sacrifu-e  of  the  Mass 

I  and  the  other  serrices  of  the  Church  with  the 

\  greatest  respect  avd  devotion. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  When  does  the  year  of  the  Church  begin? — On  the  first  Sunday 

of  Advent,  and  extends  to  the  laxt  week  after  Pentecost. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  series  ? — .1   regular  succession  of  things  or 

events. 

3.  Why  is  her  applied  to  Spring  ? — Because  it  vs  personified  and  referred 

to  the  feminine  gender. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  balmy  ? — Mild,  soothing. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  nature  in  this  place  (Gth  line)  ? — The  crea- 

tion, 
C.  Express  regal  otherwise. — Kingly,  royal. 
7.  Wliat  ia  the  meaning  of  gorgeous?-  Showy. 


no  Questions  and  Suggestions. 

8.  Express  mellow  hues  otherwise. — Mild  colors. 

9.  What  is  twilight  ? — The  faint  light  perceived  before  the  rising  and 

after  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

10.  What  is  the  meaning  ot  shrouding  here? — Hiding  or  covering  as  with 

a  shroud. 

11.  What  is  the  liturgy? — The  established  formula   of  public  worship. 

12.  Why  is  the  Church  said  to  point  ?<;/(/»  a, /iHr/^c  of  light? — Because 

the  Church  is  the  instructor  of  the  CJtristian  tcorld,  and  she  lias  the 
necessary  liglits  to  explain  what  is  explicable  of  her  dogmas. 

13.  Express  in  one  word  some  hero  or  heroine  of  the  Cross  long  since 

beatified  in  Heaven. — Some  saint. 

14.  What  is  dawn? — llie  break  of  day. 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tardy  ? — Sloio. 

16.  Express  lowering  otherwise. — Cloudy,  gloomy. 

17.  Why  is  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  shh  enclosed  by  quotation 

marks? — Because  it  is  a  text  of  Scripture  quoted  literally. 

18.  Who  is  Malachiasi — The  author  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Bible — one 

of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 

19.  What  is  a.  prophet  '?—One  who  foretells  events. 

20.  Name  some  other  prophets. — Isaias,  Jeremias,  etc. 

21.  What  is  meant  by  the  planet  ? — The  earth. 

22.  What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  ? — (See  Geography.) 

23.  Wliat  is  the  meaning  oi  per2)etuity  as  used  here  ? — Duration  for  an 

indefinite  period  of  time. 

24.  What  is  the  meaning  of  continuity? — Close  union  of  parts,  uninter- 

rupted succession. 

25.  What  is  ivorship  ? — "  Worship  is  the    aggregate    testimony  of  the 

respect,  submission,  love,  and  confidence  which  we  have  for  God." — 
Mgr.  Gaume. 


26.  Name  the  verb  in  the  first  paragraph. — Brings. 

27.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  this  verb. — Bring,   brought,   bringing, 

brought.  (158) 

28.  Is  this  verb  regular  or  irregular  ? — Irregular.  (137) 

29.  Why  commence  with  a  Capital :  A  uthor.  Father,  His  ? — Because  each 

of  these  coords  refers  to  God. 

30.  What  part  of  speech  is  many-tinted  (itth  line)  ? — A  compound  adjec- 

tive inform  (91),  made  up  of  the  pronominal  adjective  many  (89), 
and  the  participial  adjective  tinted  (90). 

31.  Is  there   another  compound   adjective   in   the   selection  ? — Yes  : 

storm-tossed  (Uth  line),  made  up  of  the  noun  storm  (92),  and  the 
participial  adjective  tossed. 
32:  To  what  does  stonn-tossed  relate? — To  woods. 

33.  In  the  19th  line,  how  is  summer  used  ? — As  an  adjective.  (92) 

34.  Is  consider  (25th  line)  a  regular  or  an  irregular  verb  ? — Regular. 

(134)     Transitive  or  intransitive? — Transitive.  (131) 

35.  Conjugate  turns  (27th  line)  in  the  Indicative  Past. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition,    iii 

I.  Give  the  names  of  objects  used  by  the  hnntaman,  the  jUliennan, 
the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the  joiner,  the  mason. 

1.  The  huntsman  uses  a  gun,  a  pouch,  a  powder-horn. 

2.  The  tisherman  uses  lines,  hooks,  baskets,  nets. 

a.  The  shoemaker  uses  awls,  shoe-knives,  lasts,  jacks. 

4.  The  tailor  uses  scissors,  needles,  thimbles,  pins. 

5.  The  joiner  uses   planes,  saws,   augers,   gimlets,  wimbles,  bits, 
braces. 

6.  The  mason  uses  a  hammer,  a  level,  a  trowel,  a  plumb-line  or 
plummet. 


II.  Tell  what  a  hmbandman,  ft  hifihtray,  &  floor,  rerrrntion,  a  person's 
character,  should  not  be. 

1.  A  husbandman  should  not  be  negligent,  careless,  improvident,  im- 
prudent. 

2.  A  highwaii  should  not  be  winding,  narrow,  muddy,  dusty,  uneven. 

3.  h.  floor  should  not  be  damp,  dirty,  rough. 

4.  Recreation  should  not  be  monotonous,  tiresome,  silent,  irksome. 

5.  A  person's  character  should  not  be  sulky,  taciturn,  peevish,  croas- 
grained,  harsh. 


III.  Transfer  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  the  portion  given  in 
Italics.  Pui'II.'h  Edition  :  I  am  happy,  mij  dear  mother,  to  express  to 
you  my  good  wishes. 

My  dear  mother,  I  am  happy  to  express  to  you  my  good  wishes, 

Younij  man,  follow  the  path  of  virtue. 

My  dear,  perform  your  school  duties  well. 

My  dear  child,  shun  bad  company. 

0  Lord,  help  me  to  be  always  wise  and  virtuous. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  W^ords. 


'.— 1.  Roe. 

2.  Sail. 

3.  Sea. 

4.  Seas. 

How. 

Kale. 

Seam. 

Sees. 

Rung. 

Scene. 

See. 

Slay. 

Wrung. 

Seen. 

Seem. 

Sleigh. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  from  the  above  list. 
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1.  The  roe  is  the  female  of  the  hart. 

The  huntsman  shot  a  roe,  and  laid  it  beside  the  row  of  trees. 

The  porter  has  ruufi  the  bell. 

The  washer-woman  has  wrung  the  clothes. 

2.  The  sale  of  the    damaged  merchandise   will   take   place  to- 

morrow. 
I  will  have  a  sail  in  the  boat  with  the  large  sail. 
Have  you  seen  the  grand  scene. 

3.  Did  you  see  the  waves  of  the  sea7 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  seam  of  that  coat  is  well  sewed. 

4.  Seize  that  pirate  who  robs  on  the  open  seas. 
God  sees  us. 

The  robbers  were  preparing  to  slay  the  man  who  was  driving 
in  the  sleigh. 


V.  Write  a  composition  on  the  School  Da's. 


Lesson  LXI. — Irregular  Verbs. 
191  n.  Principal  Parts  of  Irreg^ular  Verbs. 


Pffsent. 

Preterit. 

Imp.  Part. 

Perf.  Part. 

Abide, 

abode, 

abidmg. 

abode. 

Arise, 
Awake, 

arose, 
awoke,  R.^. 

ansmg, 
awaking, 

arisen, 
awoke,  R. 

Be, 

was. 

being. 

been. 

Bear  (to  carry). 
Bear  {to  bring  forth), 
Beat, 

bore, 

bore  or  bare, 

beat. 

bearing, 
bearing, 
beating. 

borne. 

bom. 

beat  or  beaten, 

Become, 

became, 

becoming, 

become. 

Begin, 

Bend, 

Beseech, 

Bespeak, 

Bid, 

began, 
bent,  R., 
besought, 
bespoke, 
bade  or  bid, 

beginning, 

bending, 

beseeching, 

bespeaking, 

bidding. 

begun, 
bent,  R. 
besought, 
bespoken, 
bid  or  bidden. 

Bind, 

bound, 

binding. 

bound. 

Bite, 
Blow, 

bit, 
blew. 

biting, 
blowing. 

bitten  or  bit. 
blown. 

Break, 

broke. 

breaking, 

broken. 

Oral  Exercise.— What  is  an  Irregular  Verb  ?  (137>— \Vhat  is  the  Root  of  a 
verb  ■.'  (i:i5)— WTiat  are  the  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb?  (158)— Give  the  principal 

f^axts  oi  love,  esteem Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  in  the  above 
ist.  (This  last  exercise  to  be  performed  with  the  books  closed.  The  oupil 
should  give  these  parts  quickly,  without  hesitation.) — Conjugate  awake,  bend, 
in  the  Indicative  Mood. 


I.  Irregular  Verbs. — Supply  an  irregular  verb. 

1.  I  aiL-oke  this  morning  at  four  o'clock. 

The  king  abode  in  a  cottage  till  the  war  was  OTer. 
The  teacher  bade  mo  study  my  lesson. 
The  bat  blew  out  the  candle. 

2.  I  beaan  to  write  the  book  last  winter. 
He  heat  the  boy  very  severely. 

The  dog  bit  the  robber. 

The  drunkard,  after  emptying  the  decanter,  broke  it. 

II.  Change  to  the  plural.— JA^y  bend  the  bow. — We  beseech  you, 
save  un. —  Ynu  hleic  to<}  hard  on  that  horn  yesterday. —  H'c  arose  at 
four  o'clock  this  morning.  —  They  bind  the  hay  with  iicitchf:<. — They 
had  boasted  of  their  wealth.— 7 7i«'i/  became  pale  and  frightened.  —  We 
besou^^bt  the  Lord  to  assist  im. 

Conjugate  abide,   begin,    bend,   bexeech,   bind,   break in   the  Indicative 

Moo<l.— iiid.  Pre*.— I  abide,  thou  abidest,  he  abides Past.— I  began,  thou 

beganst,  be  began 


1.  "  R."  placed  after  the  Preterit  and  Perfect  Participle  signifies  that  the 
Verb  may  alho  be  conjugate<l  regularly. 
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191  b.  Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 

Preterit. 

Imp.  Part. 

Per/.  Part. 

Breed, 

bred, 

breeding, 

bred. 

Bring, 

brought. 

bringing, 

brought. 

Burst, 

burst, 

bursting, 

burst. 

Buy, 

bought. 

buying. 

bought. 

Cast, 

cast, 

casting, 

cast. 

Catch, 

caught,  K., 

catching, 

caught.  R. 

Choose, 

chose, 

choosing. 

chosen. 

Cleave, 

clove  or  cleft, 

cleaving, 

cloven  or  cleft. 

Clothe, 

clad,  R., 

clothing. 

clad,  R. 

Come, 

came, 

coming. 

come. 

Cost, 

cost. 

costing. 

cost. 

Creep, 

crept. 

creeping. 

crept. 

Cut, 

cut, 

cutting, 

cut. 

Deal, 

dealt,  R., 

dealing. 

dealt,  R. 

Dig. 

dug,  R., 

digging. 

dug,  R. 

Do, 

did. 

doing. 

done. 

191  b.  Give  tho 

principal  parts  of  breed,  bring 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  in 
persons  singular.  Indicative  Mood :  brtnij,  burst 
creep,  choose,  do^. 

Ind. — Pbes.     Thou  briiigst.  Past. 

He  brings. 
Pebf.    Thou  hast  bought,  Pluperf. 

He  has  bought. 
Fdt.      Thou  wilt  cast,  F.  Perf. 

He  will  cast. 
Pot.— Pres.     Thou  niayst  come,  Past. 

He  may  couie. 
Pebf.    Tliou  liiayst  have  chosen,       Plupebf. 

He  may  have  chosen. 


the  second  and  third 
,  buy,  cast,  catch,  come, 

Thou  burstest. 

He  bursts. 

Thou  hadst  bought. 

He  had  bought. 

Thou  wilt  have  caught, 

He  will  have  caught. 

Thou  mightst  creep. 

He  might  creep. 

Thou  mightst  have  done, 

He  might  have  done. 


II.  Irregular  Verbs. — Supply  an  irregular  verb. 

1.  The  fisherm&n  cast  his  net. 
The  huntsman  caught  a  hare. 

You  should  have  chosen'  a  better  fishing-fly. 
The  fish-hook  cost  five  cents. 

2.  They  dealt  with  that  grocer  last  year. 
My  cousin  has  come*  to  the  fair. 

The  log  was  cloven'  in  two. 
The  foot-ball  is  burst. 

III.  Change  to  the  singular. — The  gardener  dug  the  garden. — The 
boy  did  the  deed. — Thou  creepest  when  thou  shouhl.it  walk. —  That  child 
is  well  clad. — The  ivoodmau  clove  the  loy. — Thou  huyest  clothes  from 
the  draper. — Catch  the  thief. — The  cnrtfr  brought  flour  to  the  wharf. — 
The  hahy  creeps  to  the  door. 

Conjugate  cut,  dig,  deal,  come in  the  Potential  Mood. — Pot.  Pres.— I  may 

cut,  thou  mayst  cut Past.— I  might  deal Perfect.— I  may  have  dug 

Pluperf. — I  might  have  come 

1.  The  Perfect  Participle,  not  the  Preterit,  is  used  after  the  auxiliaries  }iav0 
and  be. 
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101  <•.  Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
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Pn-arnt. 

PlCll'lit. 

Imp.  Purl. 

Per/.  Part. 

Draw, 

drew. 

drawing, 

drawn. 

Dream, 

dreamt,  R., 

dreaming, 

dreamt,  R. 

Drink, 

drank. 

drinking. 

drunk. 

Drive, 

drove, 

driving, 

driven. 

Dwell, 

dwelt,  R., 

dwelling, 

dwelt,  R. 

Eat, 

fiat  or  ate. 

eating. 

eaten  or  6at. 

Fall, 

fell, 

falling. 

fallen. 

Feed, 

fed. 

feeding, 

fed. 

Feel, 

felt, 

feeling. 

felt. 

Fight, 

fought, 

fighting. 

fought. 

Find, 

found. 

finding. 

found. 

Flee, 

fled, 

fleeing, 

fled. 

Fling, 

flung. 

flinging. 

flung. 

Fly, 

flew, 

flying. 

flown. 

Forget, 

forgot. 

forgetting. 

forgotten. 

Forgive, 

forgave. 

forgiving. 

forgiven. 

191  c.  What 

are  the  principal  parts  of  drato,  dream 

ugate  in  the  first  person  singular 
Moods:  dream,  eat,  draic,   drini:. 


Past.         I  eat  or  ate; 

We  eat  or  ate. 
Plupkrf.  I  had  drunk  ; 

We  had  drunk. 
F.  Perf.    I  shall  liave  driven  ; 

We  shall  have  driven. 
Past.  I  nii^ht  t\ee; 

Wo  iniKlit  llec. 
PMTKRr.  I  niifilit  have  forgotten; 

Wo  might  have  forgotten. 


I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conj 
and  plural,  Indicative  iuid  Potential 
dwell,  drive,  fling,  flee,  fly,  forget. 

Ind.— Pbes.    I  dream; 
We  dream. 
Perf.    I  have  drawn; 

We  have  drawn. 
FcT.      I  shall  dwell; 
We  shall  dwell 
Pot.— Pres.     I  may  fling  ; 

We  riiay  fling. 
Pekf.    I  may  have  down; 

%\'e  may  have  tlown. 

II.  Irregular  Verbs. — Supply  an  irregular  verb. 

1.  Pharaoh  dreamt  a  dream  which  Joseph  interpreted. 
The  heifer  has  drunk  stagnant  water  from  tliat  pool. 
The  old  man  has  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  hospital. 
The  robber /I«i  at  the  approach  of  the  police. 

2.  Have  you  forf/iven  the  boy  who  calumniated  you? 
The  bird  has  flown  out  of  the  cage. 

The  soldiers /oij(//i<  a  desperate  battle  at  Quconston  Heights. 
The  carriage  was  drawn  by  two  gray  horses. 

III.  Change  to  the  plural. — My  young  frii-nds,  you  should  like  les- 
sons ill  tlir  lMij.;lisli  iiiiij^iiiigc ;  they  teach  you  wiiat  expressions  you 
nhould  vLVoul  ill  speaking  and  writing;  they  give  you  rules  by  which 
yiiH  can  correct  your^fht's  when  i/<ai  make  mistakes  ;  they  teach  you  to 
e.xpresK  your  thoughts  with  cleariiesH  and  n\oi\uH\.  They  hare  fallen 
in  the  battle. — You  forgave  him.  —  Fahlen  are  amusing,  recreative,  and 
interesting. — Wolven  are  voracious,  cruel,  wicked,  gluttonous.  -.S'f(/</» 
are  meek,  graceful,  active. 

Conjugate  in  the  Infliiitivo,  Imperative,   and  Participles,  eat,  fall,  flinu 

—/»/.  i'rM.- To  eat.    Perfect.    1'ohaveuatuu 
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191  (1.  Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Pirffiiit.                   Preterit. 

Imp.  Part. 

Per/.  Part. 

Forsake,                 forsook, 

forsaking, 

forsaken. 

Freeze,                    froze. 

freezing. 

frozen. 

Get,                          got. 

getting. 

got  or  gotten. 

Give,                       gave. 

giving, 

given. 

Go,                          went, 

going. 

gone. 

Grind,                     ground, 

grinding. 

ground. 

Grow,                      grew. 

growing. 

grown. 

Hang,                       hung,  R., 

hanging. 

hung,  R. 

Have,                       had, 

having. 

had. 

Hear,                      heard, 

hearing. 

heard. 

Hide,                       hid, 

hiding, 

hid  or  hidden. 

Hit,                          hit. 

hitting. 

hit. 

Hold,                       held. 

holding. 

held. 

Hurt,                       hurt. 

hurting, 

hurt. 

Keep,                        kept, 

keeping. 

kept. 

Kneel,                      knelt,  R., 

kneeling. 

knelt,  R. 

191  d.  Mention  the  principal  parts  of  forsake,  freese 

Oral  Exercise.— The  Indicative 

Present  and  Past  may  be  conjugated  with 

the  auxiliary  f/o  and  did.— Ex.:  Iiid.  Pre-i.—l  do  love,  thou  dost  love,  he  does 

love  ;  we  do  love Past.^l  did  love,  thou  didst. 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated.- 

-Conjugate  in 

the  Infinitive,  Subjunc- 

tive,  Imperative,  and  Participles:  forsake,  (jet,  give,  hear,  hold. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Pres.    To  forsake. 

Pres. 

Iflhear, 

Pebf.    To  have  forsaken. 

If  thou  hear. 
If  he  hear  ; 

Imperative  Mood. 

If  we  hear. 

Sing.    Get  thou  or  do  thou  get; 

If  you  hear. 

Plu.     Get  you  or  do  you  get. 

If  they  hear. 

Past. 

If  I  hold. 

Participles. 

If  thou  hold, 

Imperf.      Giving. 

If  he  hold; 

Perf.         Given. 

If  we  hold, 

Preperf.  Having  given. 

If  vou  hold. 
If  "they  hold. 

II.  Irregular  Verbs. — Supply  an  irregular  verb  (one  of  the  princi- 
pal parts). 

1.  Napoleon's  soldiers  'vere  frozen  on  their  way  from  Russia. 
Do  uot  forsake  me  lest  I  perish. 

The  saint  knelt  before  the  altar  a  whole  hour. 
The  butcher  held  the  calf  till  it  was  bled  to  death. 

2.  He  was  badly  hurt  by  falling  on  the  ice. 
ICllen  has  grown  to  bo  a  big  girl. 

The  insi)cctor  has  oilmen  the  pupils  a  holiday. 
The  carpenter  qruund,  the  ax  on  the  grindstone. 

3.  I  would  have  gone  down  the  shaft  to  the  coal  mine  had  I  not  been  too  late. 
Tlie  tliief  has  hitL  himself  from  th  j  detective. 

The  hird  flew  to  a  milder  climate. 
Have  yon  forgotten  your  promise? 

Conjugate  go,  hide in  the  Subjunctive  Mood.— ,<?«?>/.  Pr^.— If  I  go,  if  tbou 

go I'aat.—U  I  hid,  if  thou 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

Within  the  garden's  peaceful  scene, 

Appeared  two  lovely  foes. 
Aspiring  to  the  rank  of  queen — 

The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

6  The  Rose  soon  reddened  into  rage. 

And,  swelling  with  disdain, 
Appealed  to  many  a  poet's  page, 
To  prove  her  right  to  reign. 

The  Lily's  height  bespoke  command, 
10  A  fair  imperial  flower  ; 

She  seemed  designed  for  Flora's  hand, 
The  scepter  of  her  power. 

This  civil  bickering  and  debate 
The  goddess  chanced  to  hear, 
15  And  flew  to  save,  ere  yet  too  late, 

The  pride  of  the  parterre. 

"  Yonrs  is,"  she  said,  "  the  nobler  hr.o, 

And  yours  the  statelier  mien  ; 
And  till  a  third  surpasses  you, 
20  Let  each  be  deemed  a  queen." 

Moml. 

Let  no  mean  jealousies  pervert  your  mind, 
A  blemish  is  anotlier's  fame  to  find  ; 
Be  grateful  for  the  gifts  that  you  i)osHess, 
Nor  deem  a  rival's  merit  makes  you  less. 

—Cowper  (17.31— ISOO). 
Ilave  the  Belectiori  reaJ,  miil  i...iuiiu  un  oiul  liiatuiueut  ol  its  contuutd. 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  Pkkkonaoeh.  What  is  the  subject  of   this  selection  ?—7'/«-   /,//(/ 

(inil  the  UiiKf. 

TiMK  \}iv  I'lack.     Wliere  does  the  coMversution  takes  placu  / — ll'ilU. 
in  tlif  tiunlfii'ii  priiri'ful  ithude. 


ii8 


Literary  Analysis. 


2.       Words  and 
Actions. 


3.  Result. 


Moral. 


/I.  To  what  did  the  Lily  and  the  Rose  aspire  ? — 
To  the  rank  of  queen. 

2.  How  did  the  Rose   plead  her   cause  ? — The 

Rose,  very  much  excited,  tried  to  prove  on  the 
authority  of  the  poets  that  she  had  a  right  to 
the  dignity  of  queen, 

3.  What  was  the  Lily's  argument  ? — The  Lily's 

argument   loas   chiefiy   her   height;  still  she 
V  appears  to  have  been  very  modest. 

I  What  did  Flora  decide  ? — Flora,  hearing  the  de- 
bate, stepped  in  and  settled  the  dispute  by 
bestowing  upon  each  the  title  of  queen. 

[■  What  lesson  maybe  drawn  from  this  fable? — 
To  avoid  mean  jealousies  so  destructive  of  the 
[  precept  of  charity. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  From  what  is  peaceful  derived  ? — From  peace. 

2.  What  does  the  suffix  /'m^  mean? — Full  of. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  scene  as  used  here? — The  place,  time,  cir- 

cumstances, etc.  in  which  any  tiling  is  imagined  to  occur. 

4.  What  is  the  opposite  of  appeared  ? — Disappeared. 

5.  From  what  is  lovely  derived  ? — From  love. 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  rank  ?—  Position,  dignity. 

7.  Why  do  Lily  and  Hose  commence  with  Capitals? — Because  they 

are  personified, 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  rage  ? — Violent  anger. 

9.  What  words  have  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  disdain? — Scorn, 

contempt,  haughtiness,  pride. 

10.  Why  is  swelling  used  in  this  connection   (6th  line)  ? — Because  a 

person  filled  with  pride  or  disdain  considers  himself  more  important 
than  he  is,  and  swelling  /*•  used  to  e.rpress  this  feeling. 

11.  What  is  meant  hereby  ^mcI's  page? — Many  a  poem  written  about 

the  rose. 

12.  What  is  the  meaning  of  bespeak  ? — Spoken  for  beforehand. 

13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  imperial'^ — Of  supreme  excellence. 

14.  Who  is  Flora's—The  goddess  of  flowers. 

15.  What  is  a  scepter  ? — The  staff'  of  a  sovereign. 

16.  Use  other  words  for  civil  bickering. — Discussing  quietly. 

17.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ere  ?—  Before. 

18.  What  is  a  parterre  ? — ./  flower  garden. 

19.  Who  is  tlie  speaker  in  the  lifth  stanza  ? — Flora. 

20.  What  is  the  meaning  of  hue? — Color. 

21.  Use  another  word  for  statelier. — Nobler,  majestic. 

22.  What  is  the  meaning  of  mien  ! — Countenance,  appearance. 

23.  Use  iinothor  woi'd  for  deeincd. — Considered  as,  regarded  as. 
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24.  What  is  the  meaning  oi pervert? — To  take  the  wrong  course,  to  turn 

to  wrong. 

25.  What  is  a  blemish? — An  imperfection. 

26.  What  is  fame  ? — Renown. 

27.  What  is  the  meaning  of  rival7 — A  competitor. 

28.  Who  wrote  this  fable  ? — The  poet  Wm.  Couper. 


29.  Of  what  mood  and  tense  is  appeared  ? — Ind.  Mood,  Past  Tense. 

30.  Conjugate  appeal  in   the  Indicative  Past,   sing. — I  appealed,  thou 

appealedst,  he  appealed. 

31.  What  part  of  speech  is  rnany? — A  pronominal  adjective. 

32.  Of  what  case  is  her  (8th  line)  ? — Possessive. 

33.  Of  what  tense  is  bespoke  ? — Indicative  Past. 

34.  What  is  the  present  of  bespoke? — Bespeak. 

35.  Parse  Flora\s. — Prop,  n.,  3rd  pers.,  sing.,  t.g.,poss.  c.    (Give  reasons.) 

36.  What  is  the  masculine  of  goddess? — God. 

37.  Parse  (1)  nobler,  (2)  statelier. — (1)  Common  adj.,  comp.  deg.,  and  re- 

lates to  HUE.    Compare. . . . — (2)  C.a relates  to  mien.    Why 

change  y  into  i  ?. . . .     (Reasons  as  before.) 

38.  Parse  ijours  (17th  line). — Pers.  pro.,  2nd  pers.,  plu.  n.,  /.  g.,  poss.  c. 

When  is  yours  used  instead  of  your  ?  (114) 

39.  What  kind  of  adjective  is  third  ? — A  numeral  adjective. 

40.  What  part  of  speech  is  each  (20th  line)? — A  pronomirial  adjective. 

41.  Of  what  voice  is  be  deemed? — Passive  Voice. 

42.  What  is  the  singular  of  ^>«/oMsiV))? — Jealousy.  (48) 

43.  ConjngSite  prevent  in  the  infinitive  mood. — To  prevent ;  to  have  pre- 

vented, 

44.  Parse  another's. — A  pronominal  adjective,  u.ied  here  for  the  nou)i  per- 

son, 3rd  p.,  sing.,  m.  g.,  poss.  c. 

45.  Of  what  mood  is  be  (23rd  line)  ? — Imperative. 

46.  What  is  the  subject  of  inakes  (last  line)? — Merit. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Give  the   names  of  materials   used  in  their  work   by  the  confec- 
tioner, the  inason,  the  gardener,  the  shoemaker,  the  cook. 

1.  The  confectioner  uses  flour,  butter,  sugar,  eggs,  fruits. 

2.  The  nuison  uses  stones,  bricks,  lime,  sand,  mortar,  water. 

3.  The  gardener  uses  seeds,  plants,  water,  manure. 

4.  The  shoemaker  uses  leather,  pegs,  sparables,  wax-ends. 

5.  The  cook  uses  water,  lard,  salt,  vegetables,  meat. 

II.  What  efifects   may  be  caused   by  the  use  of  lire,    water,  steam, 
powder  ? 

1.  Fire  is  used  to  cook  food,  to  heat  apartments,  to  melt  metals,  to 
bake  earthen  vessels. 
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2.  Water  is  used  to  quench  thirst,  to  water  gardens,  to  wash  clothes, 
to  put  mills  in  motion. 

3.  Sf earn  is  used  to  put  locomotives,  ships,  and  machines  in  motion, 
to  heat  houses, 

4.  Powder  is  used  to  explode  mines  and  quarries,  to  load  guns, 
pistols,  rifles,  revolvers,  cannons. 

III.  Place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  portion  given  at  the  be- 
ginning in  Italics. — Pupil's  Edition  :  My  dear  children,  never  afflict 
the  heart  of  your  mother. 

1.  Never  afflict  the  heart  of  your  mother,  my  dear  children. 

2.  Be  faithful  to  your  duties  as  pupils,  my  dear  children. 

3.  Study  the  rules  of  granimar,  yoiinfi  girls. 

4.  Fly  from  fleeting  pleasures,  mortals. 

5.  Never  diverge  from  the  path  of  honor,  boys. 

6.  Grant  the  prayer  I  address  for  my  country,  0  Lord ! 

7.  How  much  I  desire  to  see  thee  lift  thy  head  among  the  nations, 

0  Ireland  t 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Sew. 

'i.  Sold. 

3.  Soar. 

4.  Stake. 

Sole. 

Soled. 

Son. 

Stairs. 

Soul. 

Some. 

Sore. 

Stares. 

Sow. 

Sum. 

Sun. 

Steak. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  farmer  is  so   lazy  he  would   not  even  soio  the   seed,  and  hia 

wife  would  not  seic  the  linen. 
The  cobbler  is  putting  a  sole  on  a  boot. 
Save  your  soul ;  it  is  your  most  important  duty  here  below. 

2.  The  shoemaker  sold  the   shoes  which  he  had  just   soled  with 

American  leather. 
Some  of  the  boys  could  not  make  up  the  sum. 

3.  Come  unto  me,  my  dear  son. 
The  sun  is  setting. 

The  wound  is  very  sore. 

Some  birds  soar  to  a  great  height. 

4.  Standing  on  the  stairs,  he  stare-i  at  every  person  that  enters. 
The  horseman  drove  a  stake  into  the  ground,  and  tied  his  horse 

to  it. 
The  cook  is  broiling  a  slice  of  good  steak. 

v.  Write  a  composition  ou  Home  Ple.^scbes. 


Lesson  I>XVI. — Irregular  Verbs. 
191  e.  Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 

Preterit. 

Imp.  Part. 

Per/.  Part. 

Knit, 

knit,  R., 

knitting, 

knit,  R, 

Know, 

knew, 

knowing. 

known. 

Lay, 

laid, 

laying, 

laid. 

Lead, 

led. 

leading, 

led. 

Leave, 

left. 

leaving. 

left. 

Lend, 

lent. 

lending. 

lent. 

Let, 

let, 

letting, 

let. 

Lie  (to  rest), 

lay, 

lying, 

lain. 

Lose, 

lost, 

losing. 

lost. 

Make, 

made. 

making, 

made. 

Mean, 

meant, 

meaning, 

meant. 

Meet, 

met, 

meeting, 

met. 

Mow, 

mowed. 

mowing. 

mowed  or  mown. 

Pay, 

paid. 

paying, 

paid. 

Put, 

put. 

putting, 

put. 

Read, 

read, 

reading. 

read. 

191  e.  Mention  the  principal  parts  of  knit,  know 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  in  the  Indicative  and  Po- 
tential, 2nd  person,  singular  and  plural,  ^Passive  Voice :  knoiv,  lead, 
leave,  vieet,  pay,  put,  let,  lose,  make,  hear. 

Indicative. 

Pbes.  Thou  art  known ;  Past 

You  are  known. 
Pebp.  Thou  hast  been  left ;  Plu. 

You  have  been  left. 
FuT.    Thou  wilt  be  paid ; 

You  will  be  paid. 
Potential. 
Pbkh.  Thou  rnayst  be  let ;  Past. 

You  may  be  let. 
Pebf.  Thou  inayst  have  been  made ;    Plu. 

You  may  have  been  made. 


Thou  wast  led; 
You  were  led. 
Thou  hadst  been  met ; 
You  had  been  mot. 
F.Pkuf.  Thou  wilt  have  been  put ; 
You  will  have  been  put. 

Thou  mightst  be  lost; 

You  n)if,'ht  be  lost. 

Thou  iiii^;litst  have  been  heard  ; 

You  might  have  been  heard. 


II.  Verbs. — Add  two  suitable  verbs  to  each  sentence. 

The  locksmith  adjusts,  for^jes,  bores,  cuts,  files. 

The  liDuse-uiaid,  dusts,  sweeps,  washes,  nerves,  obei/s. 

The  niirdeiier  sows,  plants,  waters,  digs,  rakes,  weeds. 

The  cook  stutfs,  cuts,  steeps,  suite,  seasons. 

The  plasterer  i)lastera,  rough-caste,  cements,  ornaments. 

III.  Change  to  the  plural. --77/(Wt'  cliildrfii  leave  by  tlie  evening 
train. — 'I'hese  bai/s  are  going  to  the  lacrosse  niatcli. — Theij  hare  lost  the 
game. — Hart- then  read  J/it/c  lesson  ? — Theij  have  not  known  their  true 
interest. — The  farmers  have  mown  the  meadows. — The  servants  are  dig- 
ging the  potatoes. — The  women  are  knitting  stoekimjs.—Uave  the  hooks 
you  lent  been  returned  ? —  You  mean  to  correct  him.  —  Tlieij  laid'  the 
books  on  the  table. — They  lay'  down  to  sleep. 

Oral  Conjugation. — Progressive  Form  (see  ue.xt  lesson i— Conjugate  in  the 

Progressive   l-Orm  read,  recite. — Ind.  I'res. — I  am  reading, thou  art  reading 

Past.—i.  wan  reading 


1.  The  Teacher  should  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween laid  ivud  lay.  Show  the  glaring  error  contained  in  "  He  laid  down  to 
uleep." 
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191  /.  Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
Present. 
Ride, 
Ring, 
Rise, 
Run, 
Say, 
See, 
Seek, 
Sell, 
Send, 
Set, 
Shake, 
Shed, 
Shine, 
Shoe, 
Shoot, 
Show, 


Oral  Exercise. — What  is  the  Progressive  Form  of  a  verb  ? — The  Progressive 
Form  of  a  verb  is  that  which  represents  the  continuance  of  the  action  or 
being  expressed  by  the  verb  ;  as,  "lam  reading." — "  T/io«  art  reciting." — "  He 
is  singing." 

Note. — The  Progressive  form  of  a  verb  consists  in  combining  its  imperfect 
participle  with  the  variations  of  the  auxiliary  be. 

Conjugate  smg,  learn,  play in  the  Progressive  Form.— Ex.:  Inf.  Pres.— 

To  be  singing.    Perfect — To  have  been  singing.    Ind.  Pres. — I  am  learning 

Pot.  Pres. — I  may  be  learning Subj.  Pt-es. — If  I  be  learning Imp. 

Pres. — Be  thou  learning  or  do  thou  be  learning.    Be  you  learning  or  do  you  be 
learning.    Participles. — Being  learning ;  been  learning ;  having  been  learning. 


Preterit. 

Imp.  Part, 

Per/.  Part. 

rode, 

riding. 

ridden  or  rode, 

rang, 

ringing. 

rung. 

rose, 

rising. 

risen. 

ran  or  run 

,            running, 

run. 

said, 

saying. 

said. 

saw. 

seeing. 

seen. 

sought, 

seeking, 

sought. 

sold, 

selling. 

sold. 

sent, 

sending, 

sent. 

set, 

setting. 

set. 

shook. 

shaking. 

shaken. 

shed. 

shedding. 

shed. 

shone,  R., 

shining, 

shone,  R. 

shod. 

shoeing, 

shod. 

shot, 

shooting, 

shot. 

showed, 
ncipal  parts 

showing, 
ot  ride,  ring 

shown,  R. 

I.  Irregular  Verbs. — Supply  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  an  irregu- 
lar verb. 

1.  The  jockey  rode  a  mile  on  his  bay  horse  yesterday. 
The  sexton  rang  the  bell  for  vespers. 

The  blacksmith  shod  the  fiery  steed. 

The  beadle  showed  us  up  to  the  spire  of  the  church. 

2.  Have  you  shaken  hands  with  yonr  cousins  ? 
My  nephew  has  seen  his  aunts  to-day. 
That  old  man's  niece  saiu  him  last  week. 

The  young  lady  sought  her  grandfather  in  vain. 

II.  Change  to  the  progressive  form. — The  huntsman  is  shooting 
a  deer. — The  farrier  loas  shoeing  the  horses  in  the  smithy. — The  old 
man  ha.i  been  shahiii;/  his  head  at  your  remarks. — I  liad  been  sendinti 
a  message  to  the  governor  when  his  secretary  arrived. — The  grocer 
ivill  be  selling  sugar,  tea,  cinnamon,  cream  of  tartar,  cloves,  sago, 
soda,  oatmeal,  ginger,  to-morrow. — The  groom  will  he  riding  the 
horse  at  the  races. 

Oral  Conjugation. — Progressive  Form  (adding  an  object.)— Conjugate  shed  (a 

tear),  ring(a,  Ijell),  ride  {eihorHe).— Ind.  Pres.— I  am  shedding  a  tear Past.— 

I  was  ringing  a  bell Perf.—l  have  been  riding  a  horse 
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191  g.  Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Present.  Preterit.  Imp.  Part.  Perj.  Part, 

Shut,  shut,  shutting,  shut. 

Sing,  sang  or  sung,  singing,  sung. 

Sink,  sank  or  sunk,  sinking,  sunk. 

Sit,  sat,  sitting,  sat. 

Slay,  slew,  slaying,  slain. 

Sleep,  slept,  sleeping,  slept. 

Slide,  slid,  sliding,  slidden  or  slid. 

Sling,  slung,  slinging,  slung. 

Smite,  smote,  smiting,  smitten. 

Sow,  sowed,  sowing,  sown,  R. 

Speak,  spoke,  speaking,  spoken. 

Spell,  spelled' or  spelt,  spelling,  spelled' or  spelt,  R. 

191  g.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  shut,  sing 

Oral  Exercise.— What  is  the  Progressive  Form  of  a  verb  ?  (Lesson  LXVII., 
Oral  Kxercise.)— In  what  does  the  Progressive  Form  of  a  verb  consist  ?  (Les- 
son LXVII.,  Note.)— What  is  the  Interrogative  Form  of  a  Verb  ?— The  Inter- 
rogative Form  of  a  verb  is  that  which  is  used  iu  asking  a  question;  as,  "  Can 
he  write  ?  " — "  Shall  he  go  ?  ' 

Note  l.—\  verb  is  conjugated  interrogatively  by  placing  the  subject  imme- 
diately after  the  verb,  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb,  or  after  the  first 
auxiliary  when  two  or  more  auxiliaries  are  used  ;  as,  "  Canst  thou  f  " — "  Dost 
thou  come?  " — "  May  he  go  ?  " — "  Might  7iehave  been  sent  ?" 

Note  II.— The  interrogative  form  is  used  only  in  the  indicative  and  in  the 
potential  mood. 

Conjugate  the  verb  love  interrogatively. — Ex.:  JjitZ.  Treseut.—Tio  I  love  ?*  Dost 

thou  love?    Does  he  love?    Do  we  love? Past.— Did  I  love  ?    Didst  thou 

love? Per/frf.- Have  I  loved?    Hast  thou  loved  ?    Has  he  loved?    Have 

we  loved P/i/ppr/ecf.— Had  I  loved?     Hadst  thou  loved  ? Future. — 

Shall  I  love?    Wilt  thou  love? F.  Perfect— ii\\a.\\  I  have  loved?  Wilt  thou 

have  loved? Pat.  P res. — May  I  love?    Mayst thou  love? Past. — Might 

I  love? Perfect.— 'ila.y  I  have  loved? Ptuper/ecf.— Might  I  have 

loved? 

I.  Irregfular  Verbs. — Supply  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  an  irregu- 
lar verb. 

1.  The  shi-pherd  has  sung  a  beautiful  song. 

The  boatman  u))set  the  boat  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
The  husbandman  has  sown  turnip  Keed, 

2.  The  soldier  slung  his  knapsack  on  his  back  and  started. 
The  army  is  smitten  with  the  jilague. 

1  would  have  sjn>ken  to  him  had  I  met  him. 

II.  Change  to  the  interrogative, — Do  you  love  your  fatlier  and 
your  niotlier  dearly.^ — Do  tlie  cliildreii  love  God  with  their  whole 
heart? — Can  you  become  a  scholar? — Will  the  farmer  sow  grass- 
seed  ? — Might  they  sing  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  ? 
Ha^l  the  professor  been  in  before  we  came? — Have  you  seen  the  circus 
t<.)-day? 

Oral  Conjugation. — Interrogative  Form.  -Coiijunnto  sing,  recite,  ylay,  inter- 
r»igativi;ly  in  tlu'  DrHt  and  secuiid  person.-  /;«/.  i'rt-n.— Do  I  sing?  Dost  thou 
sing?    Past .     \iii\  I  mi\\i'.' Pot.  Prea.— May  I  recite? 

1.  When  the  regular  form  is  preferred  it  is  given  first. 

2.  In  a  familiar  ipiestion  th«  auxiliary  form  (  Do  I  love  ?)  Ih  preferable  to  the 
flioiplo  (Love  I?) 
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191  Ik  Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 

Preterit. 

Imp.  Part. 

Per/.  Part. 

Spend, 

spent, 

spending, 

spent. 

Spill, 

spilt, 

spilling, 

spilt,  R. 

Spin, 

spun, 

spinning. 

spun. 

Split, 

split, 

splitting, 

split. 

Spread, 

spread, 

spreading, 

spread. 

Spring, 

sprang  or  sprung,  springing, 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood, 

standing. 

stood. 

Steal, 

stole. 

stealing, 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

sticking, 

stuck. 

Sting, 

stung, 

stinging. 

stung. 

Strike. 

struck. 

striking, 

struck. 

String, 

strung, 

stringing, 

stmng. 

191  h.  Name 

the  principal  parts 

of  spend,  spill 

Oral  Exercise. — What  is  the  Progressive  Form  of  a  verb  ?— In  what  does  the 
progressive  form  of  a  verb  consist? — What  is  the  Interrogative  Form  of  a 
verb?  (Lesson  LXVIII.,  Oral  Exercise.) — How  is  a  verb  conjugated  interroga- 
tively? (Idem.  Note  I.i — In  what  moods  is  the  interrogative  form  used? 
(Idem.  Note  II.)— Why  is  it  not  used  in  the  other  moods? 

Conjugate  the  verb  speaA:  interrogatively.— Ex.:  Ind.  Pres.— Speak  I  or  do  I 

speak? Pawt.—Spokest  thou  or  didst  thou  speak? Pot.  Pres.— May  I 

speak? 


I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  interrogatively,  in  the  sec- 


ond person  singular 
spread,  -ipill,  steal. 

Ind.- 


spend.   spin,  strike,   string,  stand,   spring,   split, 


-Pres.  Dost  thou  spend  ? 

Pekf.  Hast  thou  struck  ? 

FUT.  Wilt  thou  stand? 

Pot.— Pres.  Mayst  thou  split  ? 

Perf.  Mayst  thou  have  spilt  ? 


Past.  Didst  thou  spin  ? 

Pluperf.  Hadst  thou  strung? 
F.  Perf.    Wilt  thou  have  sprung? 
Past.  Mightst  thou  spread? 

Pluperf.  Mightst  thou  have  stolen  ? 


II.  Verbs. — Supply  the  verbs. 

C.\T8. 

Of  all  carnivorous  animals,  the  cat  has  the  keenest  senses,  the 
quickest  movements,  and  it  is  the  most  rapacious.  Its  tread  is  noise- 
less,— the  soles  of  its  feet  being  like  a  cushion  ;  it  stealthily  ap- 
proaches its  prey,  and  when  near  enough  seizes  it  with  a  sudden 
spring.  The  name  cat  /•<  not  only  given  to  the  domestic  varieties  of 
this  sort,  but  also  to  the  lion,  tiger,  panther,  leopard,  puma,  lynx, 
and  jaguar. ^Tenney's  N.MrnAL  Histouy  of  Animals. 

III.  Change  to  the  singular — The  indolent  pupil  lead.-<  a  wicked 
life ;  he  loses  precious  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  study ; 
hf  makes  no  progress  in  school,  never  deserves  to  be  praised  or 
rewarded;  he  ajfiicts  his  parents  and  his  teacher,  a.ud  prepares  for  hint- 
self  an  unhappy  future. 

Conjugate  the  following  verbs,  adding  an  oljject  to  each:  siiiy  a  Houn.play 
the  tlute,  interrogatively.— //I'J.  I'res. —  Do  I  sing  a  song?  Dost  thou  sing  a 
song  ?   .        I'ot.  Pras.— May  I  play  the  tlute.*'    Mayst  thou  play  the  flute? 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study.' 

A  Chil.d'8  Wish  Before  an  Altar. 

I  wish  I  were  a  little  key. 

Tliat  locks  Love's  Captive  in, 
And  lets  Him  out  to  fjo  and  free 

A  sinful  heart  from  sin. 

6  I  wish  I  were  the  little  bell 

That  tinkles  for  the  Host, 
Wlien  (lod  comes  down  each  day  to  dwell 
With  hearts  He  loves  the  most. 

I  wish  I  were  the  chalice  fair, 
10  That  holds  the  Blood  of  Love, 

When  every  flash  lights  holy  prayer 
Upon  its  way  above. 

I  wish  I  were  the  little  flower. 

So  near  the  Tlost's  sweet  face, 
15  Or  like  the  iit^ht  that  half  an  hour 

Burns  on  the  shrine  of  grace. 

I  wish  I  were  the  altar  where, 
As  on  His  Mothers  breast, 
Christ  nestles,  like  a  child,  fore'er, 
20  In  Euchariatic  rest. 

But,  oh  !  my  God,  I  wish  the  most 

That  my  poor  heart  m.iy  be 
A  home  all  holy  for  each  Host 

That  comes  in  love  to  me. 

—A.J.  Tlynu  n840—         ). 
Have  the  selection  read,  and  require  au  oral  Btutuiiieut  of  its  couteuts. 


Literary  Analysis. 

I.  Prrsosaoks.  Who  is  the  speaker  in  this  selection  ?  —  ^  rJiihl. 

TiMK  A.Nii  I'niK.     Wliero  ilocs  tlie  conversation  take  place? — In  a 
cliurcli  before  an  itltttr. 
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Literary  Analysis. 


2.     Words  and 
Actions. 


3.  Result. 


MOHAL. 


1.  What   wish  does  the  child  express    in  the 

first  stanza  ? — He  says  he  ivishes  he  were  the 
key  of  the  tabernacle,  that  he  might  open  it 
and  close  it  at  pleasure. 

2.  What   wisli   does   he  express  in  the  second 

stanza  ? — He  says  lie  ivishes  he  icere  the  lit- 
tle hell  that  is  runci  at  the  elevation. 

3.  What   wish    does   he   express   in  the   third 

stanza? — He  says  he  2vis]ies  he  icere  the 
chalice  that  Jtolds  the  Sacred  Species  of  Wine. 

4.  What  does  he  express  in  the  fourth  stanza? — 

He  wislies  that  he  were  one  of  the  flowers  that 
decorates  the  altar,  or  the  sanctuary  lamp. 

5.  What  else  does  he  wish  in  the  fifth  stanza  ? 

— He  ivislies  he  were  the  altar  on  lohich  our 
Lord  reposes  as  He  did  on  His  Mother's  breast. 

What  does  he  most  particularly  wish? — He 
ivishes  that  his  heart  may  be  a  worthy  abode  for 
each  Host  that  he  receives  at  the  holy  table, 

( What  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  piece  ? — 
Love  for  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
pious  visits  to  the  B.  S.,  devout  assistance  at 

[  Mass,  and  frequent  and  fervent  communion. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 


1.  What  is  an  altar? — A  place  in  a  church  on  ichich  the  Holy  Sacrifice 

is  offered. 

2.  Who  is  Love's  Captive  ? — Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  most  Holy 

Sacrament  of  the  altar. 

3.  Why  does  Him  (3rd  line)  commence  with  a  Capital  ? — Because  it 

represents  J.  C. 

4.  Who  frees  a  sinful  heart  from  sin  ? — J.  C. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tinkles  ? — To  make  quick  sharp  soiinds  with 

the  bell,  to  rinq. 

6.  What  is  the  Host  1—The  B.  S. 

7.  When  does  the  bread  become  the  body  of  our  Lord? — At  the  cur- 

secration. 

8.  What  is  the  opposite  of  loves  ? — Hates. 

9.  What  is  the  chalice  ? — 2'he  vessel  in  ichich  the  tcine  is  consecrated, 

10.  What  is  the  Blood  of  Love  ? — Our  Lord  J.  C.  under   the  Species   of 

]Vine. 

11.  What  lights  holy  prayer'> — Every  flash  of  love. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  its  way  above  ?—()n  its  way  to  Heaven,  to  God. 

13.  What  is,  the  shrine  of  grace  "i — Our  L,  J  G.  in  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

in  the  tabernacle. 
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14.  Who  is  the  Mother  of  our  L.  J.  CI— The  Most  Blessed  Virgin. 

15.  What  does  fore' cr  mean? — Forever. 

16.  Where  does  our  L.J.  C.  remain  in  Eucharistic  rest? — In  the  taber- 

nacle. 

17.  When  does  the  Host  come  to  us  ? — When  we  receive  Holy  Communion. 

18.  Who  is  the  author  of  this  sweet  little  piece  of  poetry  ? — Father 

liyan,  the  poet  j^rieiit  of  the  Soutli. 


19.  Of  what  is  I  (1st  line)  the  subject  ? — 0/ wish. 

20.  Of  what  mood  is  were  (Ist  line  of  the  first  five  stanzas)  ? — Subjunc- 

tive Past. 

21.  What  case  is  Love's  (2nd  line)? — Possessive. 

22.  Of  what  is  Him  (3rd  line)  the  object  ?—Lets. 

23.  Point  out  the  abjectives  of  the  first  five  lines. — Little,  c.  a.;  sinful, 

c.  a.;  littln,  c.  a. 

24.  Compare  each. — Little,  less,  least;  sinful,  more  sinful,  most  sinful. 

25.  Conjugate  tinkle  in  the  Future. — I  shall  tinkle,  thou  wilt  tinkle,   he 

will  tinkle ;  we  shall . ... 

26.  Parse  lights  (llth  line). — Rg.  tr.  v.,  ind.  m.,  prcs.  t.,  3rd.  p.,  sing., 

agreeing  with  its  subject  flash. 

27.  Compare  holy. — Holy,  holier,  holiest.     Why  change  y  into  t  ? 

28.  Parse  its  (12th  line). — Pcrs.  pro.,  3rd  pers.,  sin/j.,  n.  g.,  poss.  c. 

29.  What  is  the  objective  of  I?— Me. 

30.  Parse  that   (loth  line). — lid.  pro.,   3rd  pers.,  sing.,   n.  g.,   agreeing 

with  its  antecedent  i.i<iHT  (118),  snbj.  o/ burns. 

31.  Parse   Eucharistic. — Prop,    adj.,  not  admitting    of  comparison,  and 

qualifies  rest. 

32.  What  is  the  objective  of  my  ? — Me. 

33.  When  is  mine  used  instead  of  my  ? — (114) 

34.  In  what  mood  and  tense  is  may  be  ? — Potential  Pres. 

35.  What  kind  of  adjective  is  each  (23rd  line)  ? — Pronominal,  and  refers 

to  HOST. 

36.  What  is  the  subject  of  comes  (last  line)  ? — The  relative  riuT. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Tell  of  wiiat  parts  the  following  articles  consist :  a  door,  an  arm- 
chair, a  basket,  a  city,  a  clock. 

1.  A  door  consists    of   uprights,   cross-pieces,   panels,    mouldings, 

hinges. 

2.  An  arm-chair  consists  of  a  back,  arms,  legs. 

3.  A  haskrt  consists  of  a  bottom,  sides,  covers,  a  handle. 

4.  A  city  consists  of  houses,  streets,  public  squares,  parks,  churches, 

schools,  a  city  hall. 

5.  A  rliM-k  ('(jusists  of  wheels,  a  dial,  bands,  a  pendulum,  a  hammer, 

a  boll,  and  in  some  clocks,  weights. 


rzS  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

II.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  2)n>/<'sgor,  a  student,  a  gardener,  a,  joiner, 
a  soldier',? 

1.  A  professor  lectures,   explains  lessons,  corrects  essays,  rewards 

good  students. 
2    A  student  studies,  solves  problems,  listens  to  lectures  and  lessons, 

writes  essays. 

3.  A  gardener  sows  seeds,  waters  the  garden,  weeds,  digs,  plants. 

4.  A  joiner  saws  boards,  planes,  finishes  the  wood- work  of  a  house. 

5.  A  soldier  drills,  mounts  guard,  goes  to  war. 

III.  Place  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  the  words  that  indicate 
the  name  of  the  author.  Pupil's  Edition  :  "  Happy,"  says  our  Loi'd, 
"  are  the  pure  of  heart." 

1.  Our  Lord  says  :  "  Happy  are  the  pure  of  heart." 

2.  St.  Paul  says  :  "  Our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

3.  The  royal  prophet  (David)  says :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 

beginning  of  wisdom." 

4.  St.  James  says:  "  The  tongue  is  a  world  of  iniquity." 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


tV.— 1.  steal. 

2.  Tail. 

3.  Team. 

4.  Threw. 

Steel. 

Tale. 

Teem. 

Throne. 

Straight. 

Tare. 

Their. 

Through. 

Strait. 

Tear. 

There. 

Thrown. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  from  the  above  list. 

1.  Swords  are  generally  made  of  steel. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Drive  straight  along. 

Behring  Strait  separates  Asia  from  America   at  their  nearest 
api^roach  to  each  other. 

2.  Do  not  cut  the  dog's  tail. 

The  old  man  told  us  an  interesting  tale. 

You  may  tear  your  coat  walking  through  the  tares. 

Grocers  do  not  allow  tare  in  this  country. 

3.  The  country  will  teem  with  fruit  this  year. 
The  farmer  has  a  fine  team  of  mules. 

Their,  belonging  to  them,  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
there,  in  that  place. 

4.  The  naughty  boy  threw  a  stone  through  the  window. 
The  man  was  thrown  from  the  carriage  and  killed. 
The  king  ascended  the  throne. 

V.  Write  a  composition  on  Inos. 
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Pre/ieiit. 

I'lrterit. 

Strive, 

strove, 

Swear, 

Bwore, 

Sweep, 

swept, 

Swell, 

swelled. 

Swim, 

swam  or  swnm. 

Swing, 

swung, 

Take, 

took, 

Teach, 

taught, 

Tear, 

tore. 

Tell. 

told, 

Think, 

thought, 

101  /.  Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Imp.  Part.  Pen.  Part. 

striving,  striven. 

swearing,  sworn. 

sweeping,  swept. 

swelling,  swollen,  R. 

swimming,  swum. 

swinging,  swung. 

taking,  taken. 

teaching,  taught. 

tearing,  torn. 

telling,  told. 

thinking,  thought. 

191  1.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  strive,  swear 

Oral  Exercise.— What  is  a  Verb?  (1291— How  are  verbs  divided  with  respect 
to  their  uieaiiing  ■?  il30.)— What  is  a  Transitive  Verb?  (131>— An  Intransitive 
Verb?  (l;!2)— How  are  verbs  divided  with  rospect  to  their  form  ?  (133>— What  is 
a  Regular  Verb  ?  Ii:j4)— An  Irregular  Verb  .'  1 1:17)— What  is  the  Root  of  a  verb  ? 
(1:15) — How  many  modifications  have  verbs?  (ia9) — What  are  Moods?  (140) — 
How  many  moods  arc  there?  Name  them.  (141 1— Define  each.  (142-146)— What 
is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  ?  (691 — How  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  found  ?  (70) 
What  is  the  Negative  Form  of  a  verb  ?  Notk  I. — The  Negative  Form  of  a  verb 
is  that  ivhich  is  ti.ieil  to  express  negation  or  denial  ;  as,  ''He  does  not  study." — 
How  is  a  verb  conjugated  ueijativelij  /  Notk  II. — A.  verb  is  conjugated  uef/a- 
tivety  by  placing  not  after  it  or  after  the  first  auxiliary ;  but  the  infinitive  and 
the  particijtles  take  tlio  negative  first;  as.  ''They  care  not." — "He  may  not 
return."— "  Not  to  love."— "  Not  loving."  Note  III.— The  negative  form  is 
used  in  all  the  moo<ls  and  with  the  i)articiple8. 
Conjugate /ofp  n^'grttively. — Ex.:  Inf. — Not  to  love.  Not  to  have  loved.    Ind. — 

I  love  not  or  I  do  not  love.    I  loved  not  or  I  did  not  love.    I  have  not  loved 

Pot.— I  may  not  love Swii/.-If  Hove  not Participles.— Hot  loving 


I.  Verbs. — Insert  a  suitable  verb. — Ash  to  ichat  mood,  tense,  number, 
and  pen-ion  tlie  verb  belowjs  ;  also,  ichat  its  subject  ig. — Ask  aho  what  are 
the  principal  parts  0/  some  of  the  verbs. 

The  Oak. 

A  fine  oak  is  one  of  the  most  pictures(iue  of  trees.  It  conveys  to  the  mind 
associations  of  strength  and  duration  which  are  very  impressive.  Tlie  oak 
stands  up  against  the  blast,  and  does  not  take,  like  other  trees,  a  twisted  form 
from  the  action  of  the  winds.  K.xcept  tlm  cedar  of  Lebanon,  no  tree  is  so 
remarkable  for  the  stoutness  of  its  lindjs  ;  they  do  not  exactly  spring  froia  the 
trunk,  but  divide  from  it,  and  thus  it  is  sometimes  ditlicult  to  know  which  is 
stem  anil  wliich  is  branch.  The  twisted  branches  of  the  oak,  too.  adtl  greatly 
to  its  beauty  ;  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  its  boughs,  spreading  over  a 
largo  surface,  comjtlctes  the  idea  of  its  sovereignty  over  all  the  other  trees  of 
the  forest, 

II.  Change  to  the  negative  form. — He  has  not  striven  his  best  to 
do  the  work  well, — Tlie  witness  did  not  sicear  falsely. — I  havefwf  torn 
my  book. — Maggie  did  not  tear  it. — She  trill  not  teach  me  my  lesson  to- 
day.—The  courier  had  not  taken  his  departure  when  the  omnibus 
arrived. — The  girls  have  wof  been  swinging  the  whole  evening. — Tlie 
sailor  did  not  swim  across  the  river. — The  stream  wa.s  not  swollen 
by  the  flood. — The  janitor  will  not  sweep  the  class-room. 

Conjugate  «it'«'nr,  sitx'm, /(it«,  f<'<ic/i,  negatively  in  the  Indicative  and  Poten- 
tial, third  aiug\\]n.r.  -Ind.  Prea.—X  do  not  swoar,  thou  dost  not  swear,  he  does 
uot  Hwear I'ast.—l  did  not  swear Pot.  Pres.—l  may  not  take 
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Prenent. 
Throw, 
Thrust, 
Tread, 
Wear, 
Weave, 
Weep, 
Win, 
Wind, 
Work, 
Wring, 
Write, 
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Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Preterit.  Imp.  Part. 

threw,  throwing, 

thrust,  thrusting, 

trod,  treading, 

wore,  wearing, 

wove,  weaving, 

wept,  weeping, 

won,  winning, 

wound,  winding, 
woi'ked  or  wrought,  working, 

wrung,  wringing, 

wrote,  writing. 


Per/.  Part. 

thrown. 

thrust. 

trod  or  trodden. 

worn. 

woven. 

wept. 

won. 

wound. 

worked  or  wrought. 

wrung. 

written. 


191  J.  Tell  the  principal  parts  of  throw,  thrust. 


Oral  Exercise.— What  are  Tenses? (147) — How  many  tenses  are  there  ?  Name 
them.  (148) — Define  each.  (149-1.54) — Wliat  are  the  Person  and  Number  of  a 
verb  ?  ( 1.55 ) — How  many  nnmbevs  lias  a  verb '/  Name  them. — How  many  persons? 
Name  tlaem.  (1.5C) — \\'hat  is  the  Conjn<:(ation  of  a  v(?rb?  (1.57)— What  are  the 
Principal  Parts  of  a  verb  ?  Why  are  they  called  principa!  parts  '  il58) — What 
is  the  Subject  of  a  sentence  ?  Il72i— What  is  the  Predicate  of  a  sentence  ?  (173) 
— What  is  the  Olijective  (.'ase  ?  (75) — How  is  the  Object  of  a  verb  found  ?  (Les- 
son LVII..  Oral  Exercise.)— What  is  an  Attribute?  (187) — ^^^lat  is  the  Negative- 
Interrogative  Form  of  a  Verb?  Note  I. — The  Negative-Interrogative  Form  of 
a  verb  is  that  which  is  used  to  a.ik  a  question  ivith  negation ;  as,  "  Shall  theij 
not  study?" — How  is  a  verb  conjugated  inter  rrooatively  and  negatively  ? 
Note  II. — .\  verb  is  conjugated  interrogatively  a,nA  negatively  by  p\a,cinfi  the 
subject,  followed  by  not,  after  the  verb  or  after  the  first  auxiliary  ;  as,  "  Cares 
he  not  or  does  he  not  care  ?  " — In  what  moods  is  the  negative-inteiTOgative 
form  used  ?  Note  III. — The  negative-interrogative  form  is  used  only  in  the 
indicative  and  the  potential  mood. — Why  can  it  not  be  used  in  the  other 
moods? 

Conjugate  tTiroit;,  tread,  weave,  work  negatively  and  interrogatively. — Ex.: 

Ind.Pres. — Do  I  not  thi-ow  or  throw  I  not  ? Did  I  not  throw? Fot  Pres. 

—May  I  not  weave  ? 

I.  Verbs. — Supply  a  suitable  verb  where  the  dash  occurs. —  Tell  to 
what  wood,  tense,  number,  per  son,  and  voice  each  verb  belongs. 

The  Moose.— The  Caribou. 

The  moose  is  the  largest  of  all  the  deer  kind,  being  as  large  as  a  horse,  and 
with  an  exceedingly  long  head,  large  flattened  horns,  and  very  long  legs.  It 
travels  with  an  awkward  gait,  but  with  great  speed,  easily  making  its  way 
through  deep  snows,  bushes,  over  brush-heaps,  fallen  ti-oos,  fences,  and  what- 
ever obstructions  lie  in  its  path.  It  is  quite  common  in  some  parts  of  Canada, 
Maine,  and  New  York.    Its  color  i.s  grayish  brown. 

The  American  reindeer  or  caribou,  of  Canada  and  Maine,  and  other  northern 
parts  of  North  .Vmcrica,  is  by  some  thought  to  he  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one 
in  Lapland.— Tknney. 

II.  Change  to  the  negative-interrogative  form. — Can  you  not  throw 
the  quoits? — Has  the  secretary  not  written  the  letter  ? — Was  the  laun- 
dress not  wrinfiing  the  clothes? — Have  not  the  Shamrocks  won  the 
game? — Will  the  Tpovter  not  wind  up  the  hall  clock? — lias  the  child 
not  worn  out  his  mother's  patience  ? — Will  not  the  weaver  soon  finish 
weaving  the  cloth  ? — Did  the  horse  not  tread  on  your  foot  ? 

Conjugate  thrust,  wear,  weep,  work,  negatively  and  interrogatively  in  the 
progressive  form.— Ind.  Pres. — Am  I  not  thrusting  ?  Art  thou  not  not  thrusting? 
Is  he  not Pot.  Pres.— May  I  not  be  weeping? 
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192.  List  of  the  Defective  Verbs  most  commonly  used 
Present.  l'i;l,Tit.                   Pnsrnt.  Preterit. 

Beware,                  Out^ht,  ouf,'ht. 

Can,  coul(i.                     SIuill,  should. 

May,  mifjht.                   Will,  would. 

Must,  must.                      Quoth,  <juoth. 

193.  Some  verbs  can  be  conjugated  in  but  one  person ;  as,  "  It 
iJiowx." — "  It  rains." 

192.  Name  the  defective  verbs  most  commonly  used. ^193.  In  wliat  person 
only  can  some  verbs  be  conjugated"?  Conjugate  shoio, /-(ini. — Inf.  Pres. — To 
snow.    Perf. — To  have  snowed.    Ind.  Pres. — It  snows.    Past. — It  snowed 

Oral  Exercise. — What  is  a  Defective  Verb?  (i:J8) — Name  the  auxiliary  verbs- 
Why  are  they  called  auxiliaries?  (159) — Name  the  au.xiliaries  that  are  couijilute 
verbs.  ilGO) — Coiijufiate  (?<>  in  the  first  person  singular.  Indicative,  Potential. 
and  Subjunctive  Moods.— /;i<l. — I  do,  I  did,  I  have  done,  I  had  done,  I  shall  do, 
I  shall  have  done.  Pot. — I  mav  do.  I  mi^ht  do,  I  may  have  done,  I  mi^'ht  have 
done.  Snljj. — If  I  do.  If  I  did.— What  is  Voice?  (161)- How  many  voices  are 
there?  Name  them.  (l(>2i— What  is  the  Active  Voice?  (l(>i)— What  is  the  Pas- 
sive Voice?  (IWi  — K.xiilaiu  the  use  of  shall  and  ivill.  (1H8)— What  is  a  Sentence? 
(169i — What  is  a  I'rojjosition  ?  (ItO)— What  are  the  Essential  Parts  of  a  sen- 
tence? 1171)— What  is  the  Predicate  of  a  sentence?  (17.1) — With  regard  to  their 
meaning  how  are  sentences  divided?  (174)— Define  each.  (175-178)— What  is  the 
Negative  form  of  a  verb?  (Lesson  LXXI.,  Oral  Exercise,  Note  I.) — How  is  a 
verb  conjugated  negatively  ?  (lb..  Note  II.)— ^^^lat  is  the  Negative-Interroga- 
tive Form  of  a  verb?  (Lesson  LXXII.,  Oral  Exercise,  Note  I.) — How  is  a  verb 
conjugated  negatively  and  uiterrogatively  ?  (lb..  Note  11.) 

I.  Conjug^ation  of  Verbs. — Conjugate  beware,  ought,  quoth. 

NoTK.— 0«;//i(  is  conjugated  only  in  the  present  and  past  of  the  indicative 
and  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  beware  is  used  only  in  those  tenses  which  in  the 
verb  be  retain  l/e  ;  qunlh  is  used  only  in  the  indicative  past,  first  and  third  sin- 
gular, and  it  always  stands  before  its  subject. 

I.VDKATIVK. 

/ 1  ought, 

I  Thou  oughtst, 

(Present  and  Past,  i  He  ought ; 
1  We  ought. 
You  ought, 
Z  I  I  They  ought. 

3    j  SCBJf.VCTIVE. 

°  .If  I  ought,  l-f 

I  I  If  thou  ought,         V 

yPresent  and  Past.     If  he  ought ;  O 

If  we  ought, 
I  If  you  ought, 
Uf  they  ought. 


' they  ough 
Indicative. 
Q-t^'i^-MSuolhhe. 


Infinitive. 
Present. — To  beware. 

Indicative. 
Future. — I  shall  beware,  etc. 

Potential. 
Present.— I  may  beware,  etc. 
Past.      — I  might  beware,  etc 

Subjunctive. 
Present.~lt  I  beware,  etc. 

Imperative. 
Present. — Hewaro  thou  or  do 
thou  beware. 


II.  Verbs. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  verb. 

You  ouiihl  to  have  come  to  the  meeting. — Jieirare  of  false  friends. — 
Yes,  ijuotli  he,  I  shall  he  there  in  due  time.  —  You  nhoulil  have  studied 
your  lesson  last  evening.— C'(;;i  he  have  meant  what  he  said? — You 
must  make  amends  or  undergo  itunishment.  —  He  shall  do  it  or  be 
deprived  of  his  position. — He  may  have  been  there  in  time. 

Conjugate  rfo,  bf,  Aarr  negatively,  in  the  Indicative  ami  I'litoitiiil  Moods.   - 
Itul.  I'ret.—l  do  not Pot.  Pres.-— I  may  not  do 


Perfect. 

Preperfect. 

sung. 

having  sung. 

loved, 

having  loved. 

read. 

having  read. 

written, 

having  written. 

132      Ch.m'ter  VI. — Lesson  LXXIV. — Participles. 

194.  A  Participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participating  the 
properties  of  a  verb  and  of  an  adjective  or  a  noun ;  it  is  generally 
formed  by  adding  itnj,  (J,  or  ed  to  the  verb  ;  thus  from  the  verb  love, 
three  participles  are  formed  :  Iiiq)eri'evt,  loving  ;  Per/eel,  loved ;  Pre- 
perfect, having  loved. 

194.  What  is  a  Participle  ? 

Oral  Exercise. — As  regards  their  construction  liow  are  sentences  divided  ? 
1 179) — Define  each.  (180-181)— What  are  Clauses?  How  are  clauses  divided? 
1182)— Define  each,  (im,  184) 

I.  Formation  of  Participles. — Give  the  participles  of  sing,  love, 
read,  icrite. 

Imperfect. 

Singing, 

Loving, 

Beading, 

Writing, 

II.  Participles. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  participle. 

1.  The  laborer,  exhausted  by  toil,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
The  art  of  reading  well  and  fluently  is  all  important. 

The  French,  luiving  entered  Moscow,  considered  their  sufferings  at  an  end. 
The  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  the  prisoner  was  received  with- 
out emotion. 

2.  Generally  speakinp,  the  hardest  workers  are  the  happiest. 

Being  driven  by  the  gale,  the  vessel  was  dashed  a'_;ainst  the  rocky  shore. 
Lending  his  soldiers  over  the  Alps,  Hannibal  entered  Italy. 
Having  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  Jonas  was  swallowed  by  a  whale. 

3.  Surrounded  with  difficulties  and  disappointments,  La  Salle'  never  lost 
Bayonets  are  so  called  from  having  been  invented  at  Bayonne.       [courage. 
Disappointed  at  not  having  obtained  an  interview  with  the  queen,  Colum- 
bus was  about  leaving  Spain. 

The  stream  flows  on  its  winding  course  through  a  richly  eultivated\&\\ey. 

III.  Underline  the  participles,  whether  used  as  part  of  a  verb  or 

as  participles  proper. — Tell  what  participle  eacli  is. 

Pkiskkction. 
A  friend  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  finhhiiuj  a  statue ; 
some  time  afterwards  he  called  again  ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  work; 
his  friend,  lool;iiifj  at  his  figure,  exclaimed,  "  You  have  hecii  idle  since 
I  saw  you  last."  "  By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor,  "  I  have 
rctuuched  this  part,  a,nd  pulislied  that;  I  have  .''ojh'iu'd  this  feature,  and 
hromjht  out  this  muscle.  I  have  ijiroi  more  expression  to  this  lip,  and 
more  energy  to  this  limb."  "  Well,  well,"  said  his  friend,  "  but  all 
tliese  are  trifles."  "  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo,  "  but  recollect 
thai  trifles  make  perfection,  and  that  perfection  is  no  trifle." 

Conjugate  do  in  the  progressive  form.— Inti.  Prea.—l  am  doing,  thou  art 

doing 


1.  The  exi)Iorer.        li.  .\  iJarticiiiial  adjective. 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

Canadian  Boat-Sono. 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime. 
Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time; 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  the  shore  look  dim, 
We'll  sing  at  St.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 
6  Row,  brothers   low,  the  stream  runs  fast. 

The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past ! 

Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl  ? 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl  I 
But  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore, 
10  Oh  I  sweetly  we'll  rest  on  our  weary  oar. 

]ilow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylights  past  1 

Ottawa's  tide  I  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  ub  float  over  the  surges  sof)n. 
15  Saint  of  this  green  isle  !  hear  our  prayers, 

Oh  !  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favoring  airs. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past  I 

—T.  Moore  {1770— 18o2.) 

Ilavu  tlie  selcctiou  reail,  ami  rcMjuire  an  oral  Btateuieut  of  its  coutoat3. 


Literary  Analysis. 

fWlin  are   the   i)cr8onages   in    tills   piece? — Thf 
1.  Personaoeb.  Iriali  pitel,  Thitmatt  Moore,  (iikI  llie  mirsmen  in 

{  the  hunt  with  him. 

(Where  does    the  event   occur?  -Eim-njint)   from 
I'lMK  AND  Place.      -'  the    Ottairn    Hirer    in   the  e-rjuiiise   of  water 

{  known  ax  Luke  of  the  Two  Mountains. 

I  1.  Willi  what  do  the  voices  of  tlu!  boatmen  keep 
time?  — nV///  ///(•  evenini)  hell. 
2.  To  what  does  the  jioct  urge  the  oarsinen  ? — 

'I'll  nor  flint  a*  nifiht  ix  romimi  on. 
A.   What  does  the  poet  say  in  the  second  stanza? 
Wnnns  AND         -  -    M7((/  uninrt  the  sail  ?     ']  here  in  no  wind. 

AcT.oNa.  When  the  wind  hliorx  we'll  rent,     lie  askx  the 

windx  to  hlow,  ax  the  rapidx  are  near  anil  the 
darkne:tx  hax  xet  in. 
4.  What  docs  the  p<x't  say  •'  will  see  them  ?" — 
lie  xiii/x  the  moon  will  ite  them  jloatinij  over 
the  turgc*. 


134  Literary  Analysis. 


3.  BesuiiT. 


MoBAIi. 


'Whom  does  the  poet  invoke  ? — He  invokes  the 
B.  V.  M.,  becauKe  the  Island  of  Montreal  is 
dedicated  to  the  B.  V.  M.  It  may  he  said  fie 
invoked  St.  Ann,  as  there  is  a  parish  and  a 
church  dedicated  to  her  on  the  west  of  the 
Island  of  Montreal. 
( What  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  this  piece  ? — 
]  To  think  of  praying  for  safety  when  travel- 

I  ing ;    to  sing   hymns:     "  JVe'll  sing   at  St. 

[  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  What  is  the  evening  chim£  that  tolls  ? — 'The  Angelus  bell. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  second  line? — We  sing,  and  our  oars  beat  the 

time. 
B.  Express  weUl  in  fnll. — We  will. 

4.  What  St.  Ann's  is  this  ? — St.  Ann's  on  the  loest  of  the  Island  of  Mon- 

treal.    Point  it  out  on  the  map. 

5.  Why  does  he  say  the  stream  runs  fast  ? — Because  the  current  is  swift 

and  there  are  rapids  near  that  spot. 

6.  Express  daylight's  in  full. — Daylight  is. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Ottaica's  tide  ? — The  flowing  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

There  is  no  tide  in  the  Ottawa. 

8.  What  are  surges  ? — IJ  arcs. 

9.  What  isle  were  they  nea,r?— The  I.^land  of  Montreal. 

10.  Who  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  ? — The  Most 

B.  V.  M. 

11.  Might  he  have  intended  to  address  any  one  else  ? — Yes,  St.  Ann, 

patron  of  a  parish  and  of  a  church  on  the  tuest  of  the  Island  of  Mont- 
real. 

12.  Who  wrote  the  Canadian  Boat-Song? — Thomas  Moore,  a  celebrated 

Irish  poet,  the  author  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  many  other  poems, 
and  also  several  volumes  of  prose,  among  the  latter  of  which  is 
"  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  Religion."  He  lived 
and  died  a  Catholic.     Born,  1779 ;  died,  1852. 

13.  What  is  the  subject  of  tolls?— Chime. 

14.  What  is  the  object  of  keep  (2nd  line)?— fij  Tune,  (2)  time. 

lo.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  keep  ? — Keep,  kept,  keeping,  kept. 

Hi    In  what  mood  is  row  (/ith  line)  ? — Imperative. 

17.  Parse  daylight. — C.  n.  (compounded  from  day  and  lig^ht^,  drdpers., 

sing.,  nom.  c.  to  is. 
IK    In  what  mood  is  should  unfurl .' — Potential  Past. 
I'.}.  Paise  a  and  the  (8th  line). — A  is  the  indef.  art.,  and  limits  the  noun 

iiKKATH.     The  is  the  def.  art.,  and  limits  klue  w.we. 

20.  FiuHti  Saint  (15th  line). —Prop,  n.,   'Jud  ^ers.,  (Why  ?)  sing.,  f.  g., 

«om.  cttseo/AuuKEss.    (Why?) 

21.  Conju<»ate  run  in  the  Indicative  Past  and  Perfect. — I  ran,  thou 

ranst,  he  ran; ;  we  ran,  you  ran,  they  run.  I  hare  run,  thou  hast 
run,  he  luis  run;  we.  have  run,  you  have  run,  they  have  run. 
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I.  What  can  be  distinguished  in  a  tree,  a  cart,  a  kitchen,  a  river,  a 
runn,  a  head,  a  mouth,  afoot. 

1.  A  tree  consists  of  roots,  a  trunk,  branches,  leaves, 'flowers,  fruits. 

2.  A  cart  consists  of  wheels,  spokes,  naves,  an  axle,  the  box  or  body. 

3.  In  a  kitchen  may  be  seen  a  cooking-stove,  a  chimney  or  fire-place, 
pans,  kettles,  saucepans,  boilers,  dishes. 

4.  A  river  comprises  the  course,  the  mouth,  the  bed,  the  banks. 

.5.  On  a  farm  may  be  seen  a  barn,  a  stable,  a  poultry-yard,  a  barn- 
yard. 

6.  The  head  consists  of  a  forehead,  eyes,  a  nose,  ears,  a  mouth,  a 
brain. 

7.  The  mouth  consists  of  lips,  jaws,  teeth,  the  tongue,  the.palate,  the 
gums. 

8.  A  foot  consists  of  a  sole,  toes,  ankles,  a  heel. 


II.  Name  some  tradesmen  or  professional  men  who  have  for  object 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  commerce,  leijal  proccMea,  building,  diseases. 

1.  The  gardener,  the  husbandman,  the  farmer,  the  vine  dresser, 
cultivate  the  soil, 

2.  The  grocer,  the  merchant,  tb*8  mercer,  engage  in  commerce. 

■i.  The  lawyer,  the  barrister,  the  attorney,  the  sheriflF,  engage  in 
let/nl  pnH'esscs. 

4  The  architect,  the  undertaker,  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  engage 
in  building. 

.5.  The  doctor  the  onnthecary,  the  dentist,  the  oculist,  treat  diseases. 


III.  Commence  the  sentence  by  each  of  the  jmrta  cut  off,  and  make 
the  other  necessary  changes  accordingly. 

» 

1.  Riches  is  not  |  virtue. 
I'irtue  is  not  riches. 

I  2 

2.  With  fervor,  |  let  us  pray  |  unceasingly. 
Let  us  pniij,  unceasingly,  with  fen  or. 
I'nceasingly,  let  us  pray  with  fervor. 

I  a  3 

3    Dear  children,  |  always  |  remember  |  your  inothor. 
Always,  dear  children,  remember  your  luitllier. 
Jlememher  y<ntr  mother  always,  dear  children. 
Your  mother,  dear  children,  always  renumber. 


136  Exercise  on  Homophonous  \Vords. 


IV.— 1.  Thyme. 

2.  Wait. 

3.  Weak. 

4.  Wood. 

Time. 

Way. 

Weakly. 

Would, 

Ton. 

Weigh. 

Week. 

Yoke. 

Tun. 

Weight. 

Weekly. 

Yolk. 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  word  from  the  above  list. 

1.  It  is  time  to  cut  the  thyme. 

The  grocer  has  bought  a  large  tun  of  molasses. 
The  carter  has  brought  a  ton  of  coal. 

2.  Wait  till  ten  o'clock. 

What  is  the  iceipht  of  the  hay  ? 
Julia  does  not  know  the  way. 
Weigh  the  butter. 

3.  I  am  so  weak  I  cannot  go  this  n-eck. 
She  is  a  very  iceakUj  person. 

Boys  should  write  composition  weekhj. 

4.  I  would  not  buy  such  knotty  ivood. 
Yoke  the  yoke  of  oxen. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  surrounded  with  albumen. 


V.  Write  a  composition  on  Canada. 
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195.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjec- 
tive, or  another  adverb  to  modify  it ;  as,  "  The  boys  are  nearly  all 
here  workinfj  very  iudustriousiy." 

196.  Adverbs  generallv  answer  to  ihe  questions,  When  >  Where  ?  or 
Hoic .» 

197.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  adverbs  most  commonly  used: 
Now,  then,  ever,  never,  soon,  often,  seldom,  early,  lately,  daily,  yearly  ; — 
away,  here,  there,  where,  somewhere,  nowhere ; — ton,  very,  yreatly.  tar,  fully, 
completely,  perfectly,  partly,  nearly  almost; — well,  ill,  swiftly,  smoothly, 
truly; — yes,  certainly  ;— no,  nay,  not,  never; — how  why,  when; — jirstly, 
tecondly,  singly,  doubly ; — perhaps,  possibly,  probably. 

198.  Many  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  ly ;  as, 
quickly. 

195.  Wliat  is  an  Adverb? — 19G.  .Adverbs  generally  answer  to  what  question? 
—197.  Name  the  adverbs  most  commonly  used.— 198.  How  are  many  adverbs 
formed  ? 


I.  Formation  of  Adverbs. — Mention  the  adverbs  ending  in  ly 
formed  from  the  adjectives  given. — Ask  the  reason  why  in  some  cases  the 
final  letter  of  the  adjective  is  changed  before  adding  ly. 

I.  Quick, 
Rude, 
General, 
Heal, 
Feeble, 
Whole, 
Natural, 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Supply  an  adverb  that  will  com- 
plete the  sense. 

1.  My  mocking-bird  has  flown  awaij. 
Your  canary-bird  warbles  sweetly. 
How  brightly  shines  the  morning  sun  I 
He  rose  early  and  retired  lato. 

2.  The  snow  is  falling  int-ery  large  flakes. 
The  night  was  bitterly  cold. 

The  trees  are  heavily  loaded  with  fruits. 

The  lady  sang  so  very  sweetly  that  she  was  ijreathj  applauded. 

3.  John  knows  where  to  catch  the  largest  fish. 

We  had  nearly  reached  our  destination  when  the  sunset. 

He  will  certainly  secure  the  reward. 

The  boy  wrote  well,  though  his  hands  were  badly  hurt. 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  adjectives  and  two  lines  under  the 
adverbs.  -I  knosv  a  spot  wmkiu:  tlic  nild  rose  blooms.  -V.ni  will  recite 
FiiLST  the  fust  paragraph  on  lliu  first  jjuge.  — You  must  write  moke 
CABKKiu.Y  ;  you  are  the  LK.\sr  careful  writer  in  the  class,  -lie  arose  at 
a  VKKV  early  hour. — How  ski.hom  a  good  man  inherits  honor  and 
wealtl)-! — How  can  you  lx;have  so  uadly '?  —  Ilememlx^r  now  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. — Temptations  are  not  always 
EASILY  overcome. 

Conjugate  answer,  adding  tiie  a<ljuiict  politely,  in  the  Indicative  Mood.— I 
anbwer  politely,  thou  answorest 


Quickly. 

2.  Due, 

Dull/. 

:i  Haughty, 

Hau{)htily. 

Uudelij. 

Noble. 

Sob'hj. 

Agreeable, 

Agreeably. 

Generally. 

Hearty, 

Heartily. 

Liberal, 

Liberally. 

Really. 

Kasy, 

Easily. 

Kusv. 

Busili/. 

Feebly. 

Clav, 

(iayly. 

Prettv, 

Prettily, 

^Vholly. 

Hole, 

Solely. 

Manfiil, 

Manfully. 

Saturally. 

Handy, 

Handily. 

Clever, 

Cleverly. 

138     Chapter  VIII. — Lessox  LXXVII. — Prepositions. 

199.  A  Preposition  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  relation  of 
dififerent  things  or  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  is  generally  placed 
before  a  noun  or  pronoun  ;  as,  "  Ue  went  from  Toronto  to  Quebec.'' — 
"  Patrick  has  come  for  me." 

200.  The  prepositions  most  commonly  used  are :  a,  aboard,  about, 
above,  across,  after,  against,  around,  at,  before,  behind,  below,  beside, 
between,  by,  down,  except,  for,  from,  in,  into,  of,  off',  on,  over,  till,  to, 
tmcards,  nnder,  until,  unto,  up,  upon,  with,  tcithin,  without. 

199.  What  is  a  Preposition  ?— 200.  Name  the  principal  prepositions. 

I.  Prepositions. — Supply  a  suitable  preposition. 

1.  Come /roTO  Montreal.  2.  Speak  ?ti if 7i  facility.    "6.  Remain  ai home. 
Live  in  peace.  Engrave  on  marble.         Send  lier  to  school. 

Act  ivithout  malice.  He  will  die  0/ hunger.     Raise  your  hearts  to  God. 

Walk  on  the  roof.  Write  in  English.  Punish  him/o>-  stealing. 

Keep  it  !<7i(?fC  cover.  Go  n/fer  dinner.  Stand  6esi(le  the  road. 

Travel  by  rail.  Flee./Vom  danger.  Depend  uj)on  him. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supply  a  suitable  participle  where 
the  dash  occurs,  and  underline  the  prepositions. 

Moses. 

1.  Moses  was  appointed  by  God  to  deliver  his  chosen^  people  from 
slavery.  He  was  sai-ed  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  When  his  hour  was  come  he  was  inade  chief  of  the  Hebrews. 
Under  his  guidance  they  were  released  from  bondage  and  withdrawn 
from  Egypt  about  two  hundred  years  after  Jacob  had  taken  up  his  abode 
there. 

2.  After  the  ten  plagues  loith  which  the  Egyptians  were  stricken, 
Pharaoh  was  obliyed  to  let  the  Israelites  depart.  A  dry  passage  was 
made  for  them  throuyh  the  Red  Sea;  they  wandered  throuyh  the  desert 
forty  years,  and  duriny  this  period  they  wore  fed  icith  manna /rom 
Heaven.  Moses  haviny  fulfilled  his  mission,  died  before  the  Hebrews 
entered  the  Promised  Land. 

III.  Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  preposition. — The 
Teacher  nuiy  ask  tlie  pupil.i  to  point  out  the  iidcerb.t. — John  differs /rom 
him  in  appearance. — We  sat  upon  a  mossy  bank  beneath  an  aged  pine, 
among  whose  branches  the  south  wind  made  pleasant  music,  while 
beloiv  us,  at  a  little  distance,  the  waters  of  a  tiny  brook  sang  merrily 
as  they  danced  swiftly  down  the  slope,  about  to  be  lost  in  the  Hood  of 
the  mighty  river. 

Conjugate  reflect,  adding  the  adjunct  before  speaking,  in  the  Potential  Mood. 
—I  niav  re-flect  Ijefore  Hpeaking,  thou  uiayst  retlect  before  speaking 

\.  A  participial  adjectivQ. 
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Conjunctions   and    Interjections. 

201.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or  clauses  in 
construction,  and  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  terms  so  connected; 
as,  "  He  i.i  patifut  and  Imppij,  because  he  /•>•  a  yood  Christian. 

202.  The  conjunctions  most  commonly  used  are  :  Ami,  as,  both, 
because,  it.  that,  tlieii.  so.  there/ore; — or,  nor,  either,  neither,  but,  lest, 
unless,  irJiethir. 

203.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  uttered  merely  to  indicate  some 
strong  or  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind;  as,  Oh  !  Alas  ! 

204.  The  interjections  most  commonly  used  are:  Ah  !  alas  !  hurrah ! 
indeed!  hallo!  oh!  pshaw!   welcome!  ha!  adieu !   farewell !  hist! 

301.  What  is  a  Conjunction  ? — 302.  Name  the  conjunctions  most  couimonly 
used.— 20:1  What  is  au  luterjectiou? — 904.  Name  the  principal  interjections. 


I.  Conjunctions. — Where  the  dash   occurs  insert  a  suitable  con- 
junction. 

1.  .lostie  and  Caleb  entered  the  Promised  Land. 
Barali  or  .lane  is  to  hem  the  curtain. 

I  tliought  ttutt  lie  would  come. 
Neither  he  ;ior  his  brother  was  there. 

2.  He  will  not  be  pardoned  unless  he  repent. 
Whether  he  oomo  or  not  I  will  no. 

Ituth  he  and  his  cousin  are  at  tile  school. 

She  was  rewarded,  been  use  she  attended  school  roRularly. 

II.  Interjections. — Insert  a  suitable  interjection. 

1.  Alas!  lam  undone. 

Oh  I  what  a  sad  accident  I 

Welcome !  you  are  welcome  to  our  home  I 

Hallo  !  Sam.  where  are  you  ^oint; '.' 

2.  Fshnu- !  Freil,  vou're  not  ^oing  home  to-nij^ht. 
Ha  !  I'll  tell  the  Teacher. 

Farewell  !  I'm  oft  to  Manitoba. 

Hm<  .'  It's  only  the  wind.     I  am  i4oin(,'.    Adieu  I 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  conjunctions  and  two  lines  under  the 

interjections.       Jin-  lidilirr  nnii/  (/.•>/.   ulmt  the  n)iijunrtii}ns  connect. 

.JoSKI'H. 

1.  Jacob  loved  .loseph,  «ii({  his  brothers  were  jealous  of  him.  One  day  they 
Hold  him  to  K(;yptian  merchants.  "What  has  become  of  my  Ron':'  said 
Jacob.  "  Al.AK !  H  wild  beast  has  dovoiirt'd  him."  The  old  man  had  long 
mourned  his  lost  sun.  irtirii^  fiimine  oblig(«l  him  to  send  his  children  to  Kgypt 
to  buy  corn.  .Josejih  was  I'huruoh's  prime  minister.  On!  what  were  his 
emotions  when  he  saw  his  lost  brothers  and  asked  them  where  was  their 
old  father  of  whom  they  told  him  ! 

'2.  When  .loseph  wanttrd  to  Ueep  lieiijiimin,  they  answered  thnt  it  will  break 
our  dear  old  father's  heart  to  part  with  Iteiijaiiiiii  after  lusin^,'  aimther 
favorite  sou.  .loseph  was  so  moved  Ihul  he  slieil  tears;  he  iiindi!  hinisulf 
known  to  his  brothers  i//i>/,  after  forgiving  them,  loade<l  them  with  presents. 
U  Jacob  !  what  joy  you  experienced  on  once  more  seeing  yom' beloved  sou  I 

Conjugate  hhow  and  rnhi  in  the  progrt>ssive  form.— /ii/.— To  bo  snowing.  To 
have  been  snowing.  Imt.  It  is  siiowin^^.  K  wasHUOwing.  It  has  been  Huuwing. 
I'ot.     It  may  be  NiKiwiiig 

|.  A  conjunctive  adverb. 
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205.  The  principal  mai'ks  of  punctuation  are : — 

1.  The  Comma,  ,  4.  The  Period, 

2.  The  Semicolon,         ;  5.  The  Interrogation,  ? 

3.  The  Colon,  :  6.  The  Exclamation,     ! 

206.  A  Comma  is  placed  after  each  word  of  a  series  of  more  than 
two,  and  between  the  short  members  of  a  compound  sentence ;  as, 
"  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Ezechiel,  a)td  Daniel  are  tJw  four  great  prophets." — 
"  William  has  come,  and  George  has  goney 

207.  A  Semicolon  is  generally  placed  between  the  members  of  com- 
pound sentences  unless  very  short ;  as,  "  Meekness  is  an  admirable 
virtue ;  but  it  should  not  degenerate  into  weakness.'^ 

208.  A  Colon  is  placed  before  a  direct  quotation  ;  as,  "  Oar  Lord 
says  :  '  Love  your  enemies.'  " 

209.  A  Period  is  placed  after  every  declarative  and  imperative  sen- 
tence, and  after  every  initial  and  abbreviation  ;  as,  "  N.  S.  is  used  for 
Nova  Scotia." — "  Jas.  is  the  abbreviation  o^  James." 

210.  An  Interrogation  is  used  after  a  question  ;  as,  "  Wlien  are  you 
going,  Catharine  ?  " 

211.  An  Exclamation  is  used  after  an  exclamatory  expression  ;  as. 
"  Alas  !   how  sad  !  " 

205.  Name  the  principal  inarks  of  punctuation.— 208.  Where  is  the  Comuia 
used?— 2U7.  The  Semicolon '.'-208.  The  Colon  ?— 20!).  The  Period?— 210.  The 
Interrogation  ? — 211.  The  Exclamation  ? 

I.  Write  five  proper  nouns,  jive  common  nouns,  five  adjectives  that  can 
be  vsed  with  the  common  nouns.  Jive  verbs  that  can  he  itsed  ivith  the 
common  nouns,  five  adverbs  that  can  he  used  tvit]t  the  verbs. 

I.  Pro.  Nouns,  'i,.  Com.  Nowis.  '.i.  Adjectives,  i.  Verbs.  5.  Adverbs. 
Canada.              School.               Good.                  Go.  Quickly. 

Ireland.  Street.  Long.  Walk.  Slowly. 

Jesus.  City.  JJarge.  Surround.  Very. 

Toronto.  Sugar.  "VNTiite.  Examine.  Closely. 

Elizabeth.         Flour.  Superfine.  Make.  Often. 

II.  Construct  jive  sentence  using  tlie  u-ords  of  columns  2,  3,  4,  and  o. 
and  punctuate  correctly. 

1.  I  go  to  a  good  school,  and  I  learn  quickly. 

2.  Walk  slowly  on  the  long  street. 

II  'I'hat  large  city  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thick  wall. 

4.  1  will  examine  that  white  sugar  closely,  and  see  if  it  is  pure. 

5.  ("ooks  often  make  Imd  bread  with  superfine  flour. 

III.  Punctuate  this  selection. 

llKAmNG. 

Those  who  have  read  everything  are  thought  to  understand  everthing  too; 
but  it  is  not  always  so.  Keading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of 
knowledge;  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  call  ours.  Wo  ai'e  of  the  ruminating 
kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselvtis  with  a  great  load  of  collections  ; 
unless  we  chew  them  over  and  over  again,  they  will  not  give  us  strongtli  nnci 
uouj'ishment.  'i'lic  memory  may  be  stored  but  the  judgment  is  little  Ijetter, 
and  the  stock  of  knowli'dge  not  increased  by  being  able  to  repeat  what  otlie)  s 
have  said,  or  i)rodnce  tins  arguments  wo  have  found  in  them.  Su.cli  a  know 
ledge  as  this  is  a  knowledge  of  hearsay,  and  the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  l<ut 
talking  by  rote,  and  very  often  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles.— Loc:kk. 

ConiugSLte  persevere,  adding  the  adjunct  to  the  end,  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood 
— If  1  persevere  to  the  end,  if  thou  i)orseverost  to  the  end 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

Dkath  of  Cha^ipiain. 

Champlain.  tliat  noble  worker  in  an  alien  land,  was  called 
away,  after  j^ivinj;  such  proofs  of  a  lively  faith  and  an  ardent 
charity,  as  render  any  comments  on  his  life  and  character 
unnecessary.     Twenty  times  he  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  inter- 

5  ests  of  the  colony.  Many  lon^,  cold  ni<;hts,  when  the  snow 
was  deepest  on  tlip  grouii  1,  he  slept  out  of  doors,  with  his 
cloak  wrapped  round  liini,  during;  his  exi)loring  expeditions  to 
the  far  north-west.  In  the  time  of  famine  he  showed  a 
nunly   endnrance   and  a    heroic    self-sacrifice,    remarkable  in 

10  the  history  of  the  colony.  In  matters  of  government  he  had 
displayed  a  wisdom,  prudence,  and  moderation,  which  gained 
the  love  of  his  people,  and  the  affection  of  the  savages.  To 
them,  the  great  Chief  was  once  and  forever  a  friend.  He 
was    habitually   self-controlled,    energetic,    and   decisive.      His 

1.5  greiit  penetration  served  him  well  on  many  occasions,  and  his 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  manner  gained  him  universal  good 
will. 

But  the  wh-jat  was  ripe,  and  the  sickle  of  the  reaper  was  laid 
th'jreunto.     It  wa»  in  December  that  he  was  called  away,  when 

20'  the  Wc'slern  forests  stood  bare  and  bleak  on  plain  and  hill-side, 
lighting  only  into  faint  reflections  of  th'iir  autumnal  beauty, 
whju  the  day  was  waning,  and  the  sun  gleamed  upon  them  in 
deep  crimson  and  gold.  Tlie  snow  was  lying  softly  upon  the 
little  city  he  h  id  founded,  tlu  people  in  their  primitive  dwellings 

2j  were  miking  good  chejr  for  the  birthday  of  the  Son  of  God, 
when  the  mariner  set  out  upon  his  last  voyage:  the  ocean — 
eternity;  the  pilot— death.  It  was  announced  to  the  colonists 
that  the  g  )vernor  had  surroudere  1  the  kjys  of  the  fortress  to  a 
mightier  than   he,  and  th3  Christian   h  id  gone  to  his  eternal 

30  home  in  the  city  of  Christ. — Anna  T.Snilier. — From  "  Na.mi^ 
THAT  Live  in  C.vtholic  He.vut8." 

Note.— MiR«  Anna  T.  Sadlicr,  the  talented  dau(,'htor  of  Mrs.  James  Sadlior, 
prnniiKes  to  rival  li«!r  iliwtintiuisliuil  mother  as  aiiopiiliir  ('  itholic  writer.  Tlie 
sflcction.  "  Dentil  of  Cliaiiiplaiii,"  in  from  lier  "  NaiiiL-s  tli.it  Live  in  Catholic 
llciiit^,"a  liook  which,  as  well  as  all  hor  other  literary  production.s,  should  be 
wiileU  eirculateil. 

UavtJ  thu  Hulcutiuu  read,  and  require  an  oral  statumuut  of  its  couteiita. 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  PKnsoN.KOES.  Of  whom  does  this  selection  treat? — 0/  the  celf- 

brutfil  fsplori'r,  Smnnfl  ili-  L'linmplnin 

Time  a.ni'  I'iack.      When  and  where  did  (!inimplain  die  '  —In  llu:  cili/ 
Oj  Quebec,  on  Christiiuu-Duij,  I'JJj. 
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Literary  Analysis 


WORBS   AND 
ACTIU.NS. 


3,  Eesclt. 


Moral. 


'  1.  Of  wliat  did  Champlain  give  proofs  ? — Of  a 
li rely  faith  and  an  anient  charity. 

2.  How  many  times  is  it  said  he  crossed  the 
ocean? — Twenty  times. 

3.  Relate  some  of  his  hardships. — Sleeping  out 
of  dimrit  on  cold  winter  niyhts.  In ^  the  time 
of  famine  he  showed  a  manly  courage 

4.  What  did  he  display  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment ?  —  IVisdom,  prudence,  and  modera- 
tion, which  ffained  him  love  and  esteem  from 
toJtite  man  and  savage. 

o.  What  were  his  other  noble  qualities  ? — Self- 
control,  eneryy,  decision,  yreat    penetration, 
frankness,  simplicity  of  manners. 
T).  What  city  did  Champlain  found  ? — Quebec,  in 
160S. 
[7.  How  did  Champlain  die? — A  true  Christian. 

What  is  the  reward  of  the  true  Christian  such  as 
Champlain  ? — Eternal  happiness. 

(What  instruction  should  be  drawn  from  the 
example  of  Champlain  ? — To  earnestly  try  to 
imitate  those  noble  qualities  which  made  him 
a  great  man  and  a  fervent  Christian. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 


What  in  the  meaning  of  alien  ? — Alien  is  applied  to  one  who  was  not 

burn  in  the  country  in  which  he  lives. 
Express  called  away  otherwise. — Died. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  lively  ? — Active. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  ardent  ? — Warm,  zealous. 

What  is  faith  ? —Charity  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  comments  ? — Explanations. 
What  is  tho  meaning  of  character  in  this  place  ? — The  sum  of  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  a  person. 
What  is  the  opposite  of  unnecessary  ? — Necessary. 
How  does  un  prefixed  to  a  word  alter  its  meaning? — It  gives  the 

word  a  directly  opposite  meaning. 
Express  iu  the  interests  of  the  colony  differently. — To  look  after  the 

tvants  of  the  colony. 
Y7hat  is  a  colony? — A  body  of  people  who  remove  from  their  mother 
country   to  a   remote  province    or  country,  subject  to   tlie   mother 
country ; — the  country  those  people  occupy. 
What  other  name  is  given  to  tliesc  people  ? — Colonists. 
Wh:it  is  the  meaning  of  out  of  doors? — In  tfui  open  air. 
What  ia  a  cloak'! — A  loose  outer  yurment. 
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lo.  What  otiier  wonl  is  used  for  such  a  covering  ? — Mantle. 
10.  Wliat  is  the  ineauini{  of  explore"! — To  penetrate  or  ramje  over  for  the 
purpo'ie  of  dincorcrif. 

17.  Wliat  is  an  expedition  ? — An  excnmion  by  a  body  of  persons  /or  dis- 

corery,  for  fcimitific,  or  for  military  purposes. 

18.  Point  towards  the  uorth-icest. 

I'.t.  What  is  the  meaning;  oi  famine  ? — Scarcity  of  proviKiona. 

20.  Mention  some   famine    recorded  in   the    Sacred    History  ? — The 

E<iyptian  famine,  prnrided  afjainst  by  the  providence  of  Joseph, 

21.  From  wliat  is  iwuihi  derived  ? — From  man. 

22.  How  does  the  sufhx  ///  modify  the  meaning  of  a  word  ? 

28.  Wliat  is  the  ineanin^^  of  endurance  ? — Patient  sufferance. 

24.  What  is  the  mean  in  jj  of  self-sacrifice  1 — Paying  no  regard  to  self 

when  duty  is  at  stake. 

25.  Wliat  is  the  raeanin}^  of  gorernment  as  used  here? — Tlie  exercise  of 

authority. 
20.  What  is  the  meaninj^  of  if/.v'/<*w  as  used  here? — Knowledce  rightly 
used. 

27.  Wliat  is  the  meanin-^  of  prudence? — Wisdom  applied  to  practice,  or 

caution  evinced  in  fcrethought. 

28.  What  is  the  meaninj^  (jf  mideration  ? — Freedom  from  excess  of  any 

kind. 

2t(.  What  name  is  commoaly  given  to  the  savages? — Indiana. 

HO.  Why  this  name? — liecause  whi'n  Columbus  discovered  .imerica  he 
thiiught  he  had  reached  the  western  shores  of  India. 

HI.  To  whom  was  Champlain  ever  a  friend? — To  the  savages. 

32.  What  is  the  meaning  of  (/)  self -ciDit rolled,  (ti) energetic,  {3)  decisive? 
(I)  Restraint  exercised  over  one's  self ;  (2)  .Active,  forcible  ;  (3)  Con- 
clusive, nuirked  by  promptness. 

'A"^.  Give  some  words  having  nearly  the  same  meaning  a,3  penetration. 
— .ieuten^'ss,  sugaeitg,  insight,  sluirp  discernment. 

34.  What  word  might  he  used  instead  oi  franknesi  '  ^Openness. 

'Ait.  Use  another  word  for  simplicity  ofmuiner.  — Plainaess  of  manner. 

30.   Wlrit  is  tlio  meaning  of  universal  !  —Unlimited. 

37.  E.xpreas  otherwise,  "  liut  the  wheat  was  ripe,  and  the  sickle  of  the 

reaper  was  lai^  thereunto." — Champlain  died  well  prepared. 

38.  Why  does /Av('m/«'r  hegin   with  a  Capital  ?  —  77i/'  names  of  months 

are  proper  wiuns,  and  should  begin  with  Capitals. 

39.  What  is  the  meaning  of  bleak  ? — Desolate  and  cold. 

40.  What  is  a  jilain  > — Level  land. 

41.  l''rom  whiil  is  autumnal  derived? — From  autumn. 

42.  What  is  the  meaning  of  waning  ? — Decreasing. 

43.  What  is  crimson  ? — .-I  deep-red  color. 

44.  What  is  the  meaning  of  gold  here? — Tlie  yellow  coU)r  caused  by  the 

sunlight  on  the  plains  and  hill-sides. 

Hi.  What  is  till)  name  of  the  litllr  city  he  had  founded  }  —Quebec. 

40.  What  kind  of  houses  were  those  primitive  dwellings  ? — Rustic  build- 
ings iif  logs  or  rough  stones. 

47.  What  day  is  the  birtluiay  of  tlie  Son  of  God? — Christnuis-dny,  tlie 

:i-')th  i)f  Deciviber. 

48.  What  was  the  the  mariner's  last  voyage  ? — Death. 
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49.  Whiit  is  efeniit  If? — FAcrnittj  is  the  full  and  perfect  possession  of  a  life 

without  limits. 

50.  Express  the  last  sentence  in  plain  language. — It  was  announced  to 

thi'  coloni.-'t.i  that  the  (jovernor  had  breathed  his  last,  and  his  pure 
soul  had  gone  to  Heaven. 


51.  Conjugate  call  and  render  in  the  Pluperfect  (Indicative  and  Poten- 

tial).— I  liad  called....     I  might,  could,   would,  or  sitould  have 
rendered 

52.  Of  what  voice  is  was  called  ? — Passive  voice. 

53.  Name  the  nouns  that  are  subjects  in  the  3rd  sentence. — Nights, 

snow. 
5i.  Name  the  adjectives  in  the  4th  sentence.— .!/««///,  c;    heroic,  c; 
remnrkahle.  c.     Compare  each. 

55.  Name  the  pronouns  in  th3  5th  sentence. — He,  pers.;  which,  rel.; 

/(/.•>■,  pers.     Person,  number,  gender,  cas3,  of  each  ? 

56.  Of  what  mood  and  tense  is  liad  founded  (•24th  line)  ? — Indicative 

Pluperfect. 

57.  Parse  Cliristian. —  Prop.  ?^.,  3rd  pers.,  sing.,  m.g.,  n.  c,  because  it  is 

tlie  subject  of  had  gone. 

58.  Compare  eternal. — It  does  not  admit  of  comparison. 

Note. — Here  the  Teacher  may  give  some  review  questions  on  all   the  parts 
of  speech,  using  as  test  the  literary  selection  of  this  lesson. 


Exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

L  Give  the  name  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  water,  oil,  horses,  mills, 
hay,  tea,  coffee. 

1.  Oak,  walnut,  cherry,  ash,  butternut,  maple,  bii'ch,  beech,  ebony, 
pine,  spruce,  are  different  kinds  of  wood. 

2.  The   different  kinds   of  water  are   rain-water,  river-water,    salt- 
water, well-water,  spring-water,  rose-water.  » 

3.  Oil  is  distinguished  as  olive  oil,  codliver  oil,  nut  oil,  coal  oil. 

4.  Horses  are  distinguished  as  the  pack-horse,  the  race-horse,  the 
carriage-horse. 

5.  Mills  are  distinguished  as  hand-mills,  windmills,    water-mills, 
steam-mills. 

0.  Hay  is  distinguished  as  timothy  and  clover. 

7.  Tea  is  distinguished  as  Congo,  Bohea,  Hyson,  Japan. 

8.  CoJJee  is  distinguished  as  Java,  Mocha. 

II.  Mention  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  _/?/•«,  coW,  rain,  the  sun, 
the  wind. 

1.  Fire  cooks  food,  warms  man,  burns  comoustibles. 

2.  Cold  causes  water   to  freeze,   destroys  insects,   stops  vegetation, 
gives  coughs  and  colds. 
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3.  Tiiiin  moistens  tlic  earth,  refreshes  the  air,  feeds  rivers. 

4.  The  sun  gives  light  to  the  earth,  ripens  fruits,  revives  all  nature. 

5.  Tlie  iriitd  purities  the  air,  puts  ships  in  motion,  drives  mills. 

III.  Change  the  words  italicized  to  their  opposites. 

niches  is  not  virtue.  Poverty  is  not  vice. 

The  proud  will  be  humbled.  The  humble  will  be  exalted. 

The  good  will  be  rcirnrded.  The  wicked  will  be  punished. 
The    damned    will    be    eternally       The  good  will  be  eternally  happy. 

miserable. 

Youth  is  irnprovident.  Old  age  is  provident. 

Politeness  is  a  good  quality  Itnpiditene.'<s  is  a  defect. 

The  old  man  is  prudent.  The  uounii  imtn  is  imprudent. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


Vale. 

2.  Ware. 

:{    Wail. 

4.  Ewer*. 

Veil. 

Wear. 

Wain. 

Waist. 

Waive. 

Weather. 

Wale. 

Waste. 

Wave. 

Wether. 

Wane. 

Your. 

IV.— 1. 


Where  the  dash  occurs  supply  the  suitable  word  from  the  above 
list. 

1.  He  gave  Sarah  a  veil. 

The  young  folks  are  walking  down  the  7mle. 

Let  us  waive  the  subject  for  the  present. 

Every  wave  drove  the  wreck  higher  upon  the  beach. 

2.  This  kind  of  ware  does  not  icear  well. 
What  line  weather  ! 

The  wether  nearly  broke  his  horns 

8.  Every  stroke  of  the  whip  makes  a  wnle  on  hia  flesh. 
The  wounded  man  set  up  a  loud  wail. 
The  moon  is  on  the  wane. 
The  mule  is  hitched  to  a  train. 

4.  Never  iraxte  your  time. 

Nellie  tied  a  ribbon  round  her  waist. 
Fill  u\y  ewcr^  with   water. 
Where  is //(»»/•  l)KKin? 

V.  Write  a  composition  on  The  Death  of  Champlain.' 

1.  Soiim  Iexico(,'rftl>h<'ra  give  ewer  as    a  dissyllable:    Wobstor  marks  it  a 
luoiiobylliiblu. 

2.  NoTK     Thin  «xor<i«o  Hliniibl  bn  written  in  scliool.  and  tUe  Teacher  should 
Bun  tbat  tlio  puplU  do  not  refer  tu  their  booku. 
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218.   Analysis  in  Grammar  is  the  separation  of  a  sentence 
into  the  parts  which  compose  it. 


Oral  Exercise.— What  is  a  Sentence?  (169)— What  is  a  Proposition?  (170)— 
What  are  the  Essential  Parts  of  a  sentence?  (171)— What  is  the  Subject  of  a 
sentence?  (172) — The  Predicate  ?  (173, — With  regard  to  their  meaning,  how  are 
sentences  divided?  (1741 — As  regards  their  construction,  how  are  sentences 
divided?  (179)— Wliat  is  a  Simple  Sentence?  (180)— A  Complex  Sentence?  (181) 
—What  are  Clauses?  (182)— How  are  clauses  divided  ?  (1K2)— Define  each. 
(183-184)— What  is  an  Attribute?  (187) 


Ex.\MPLKs  OF  Analysis. — I.  The  Simple  Sentence. 

1.  God  loves  man. 

This  is  a  simple  declai-ative  sentence. 

The  subject  is  God  ;  the  predicate,  loves ;  the  object,  yuan. 

2.  God  is  love. 

This  is  a  simple  declai'ative  sentence. 

The  subject  is  God  ;  the  predicate,  is  ;  the  attribute,  love. 

II.  The  Complex  Sentence. 

1.  Men  who  love  God  observe  His  law. 

This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence,  consisting  of  a  principal 
clause  and  a  dependent  clause. 

The  principal  clause  is  Meu  observe  His  law  ;  the  dependent  clause, 
who  love  God. 

The  subject  of  the  inde])endent  clause  is  Men  ;  the  predicate,  observe; 
the  object,  law. 

The  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  is  wlio  ;  the  predicate,  love  ;  the 
object,  God. 

2.  Do  men  who  love  God  observe  His  law? 

This  is  a  complex  interrof^ative  sentence. .  . . 

The  principal  or  independent  clause  is,  Do  men  observe  His  la%o  ? — the 
dependent,  who  love  God. 

The  subjo  '.  of  the  independent  tlausc  is  men;  the  predicate,  (/o 
observe  ;  tlie  object,  Idiv. 

The  subject  of  the  dcji.ndent  clause  is  wlio  ;  the  predicate,  love;  the 
object,  God. 
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III.  The  Compound  Sentence. 

214.  A  Compound  Sentence  i.s  a  sentence  that  consi^s 
of  two  or  more  indejiendent  clauses;  as,  "rmsDi'iity  tjii.,.<t 
friends,  but  adifrsiti/  trirs  tfwin." 


Ex-uiPLES  Analyzkd. 

1.  Prosperity  gains  friends,  but  adversity  tries  them. 

This  is  a  compound  declarative  sentence,  consisting  of  two  inde- 
pendent clauses. 

The  first  clause  is,  Prosperity  (jaina  friends  ;  the  second,  adversity 
tries  them;  the  connective  is  but. 

The  subject  of  the  first  clause  is  prosperity  ;  the  pi-edicate,  fiaiiis; 
the  ohiect,  friends. 

The  subject  of  the  second  clause  is  adversity  ;  the  predicate,  tries  ; 
the  object,  titevi. 

2.  Study  your  lessons  and  write  your  exercise. 

This  is  a  compound  imperative  sentence,  consistinj^  of  two  inde- 
pendent clauses. 

The  first  clause  is.  Study  your  lessons  ;  the  second,  tcrite  your 
exercise ;  the  connective  is  atid. 

The  subject  of  the  first  clause  is  tliou  or  you  understood ;  the  predi- 
cate, study  ;  the  object,  lessons. 

The  subject  of  the  second  clause  is  thou  or  ynu  understood  ;  the 
predicate,  trrite ;  the  object,  e.rercise. 

3.  Have  you  studied  your  declamation  and  have  you  written 
your  composition  ? 

This  is  a  compound  interrogative  sentence,  consisting  of  two  inde- 
pendent clauses. 

The  first  clause  is,  Have  you  studied  your  decJamation  ? — the  second, 
have  you  written  your  composition  !     The  connective  is  and. 

The  subject  of  tlie  first  clause  is  ynu;  the  predicate,  have  studied ; 
the  object,  declamation. 

The  subject  of  the  second  clause  is  you  ;  the  predicate,  have  written  ; 
the  object,  composition. 

4  I  low  sweetly  the  thrush  sings,  and  how  swiftly  the  swal- 
low tlics ! 

Tills  is  a  compound  exclamatory  sentence,  couBisting  of  two  inde- 
pendent clauBeu. 
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The  first  clause  is,  Ifmr  swrclh/  llie  thni-'Ii  aiiifis  ! — the  second,  hoiv 
awiillji  the  ■''Wdlloir  tli('.-< !     Tlie  connective  is  an<l. 

The  subject  of  the  tii'st  clause  is  thrush  ;  the  predicate,  .«/«/;.< ;  it  has 
neither  object  nor  attribute. 

The  subject  of  the  second  clause  is  suallow  ;  the  predicate, /?/es ;  it 
has  neither  object  nor  attribute. 


The  Sentexce. — Analysis. — Synoptical  Table. 
Definition 


Meaning. 


Form. 


Chimes. 


I      1.  Declarative. 

2.  Imperative. 

3.  Interroj^ative. 
(     4.  Exclamatory. 

/     i.  Simple. 

2.  Complex. 
(     8.  Compound. 

j     1.  Independent. 
(     2.  Dependent. 


n  •     ■     I  T>    t  .1   r)..,J,„..+«    \  Es.fpntial  Parts. 

Prtncqjal  Part.^.  ■      2.  irredicate.  ) 

(     3.  Object,  or  Attribute. 
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212.  Parsing  is  the  resolving  or  exiilaining  of  a  scnlcivx-, 
or  of  some  related  word  or  words,  according  to  the  deliiiilions 
and  rules  of  grammar. 

.Example  of  Parsing. 

I  now  see  the  old  man  comhig ;  but,  alas  I  he  walks  with 
difficulty. 

/  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  singular  number, 
masculine  gender,  and  nominative  case  to  sir. 

1.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

2.  A  personal  pronoun  is  a  proi.oun  that  shows,  by  its  form,'  of 
what  jjerson  it  is. 

ii.  The  first  person  denotes  the  speaker  or  writer. 

4.  The  singular  number  denotes  but  one. 

').  The  masculine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  person:i  or 'animals 
of  tlie  male  kind.  (When  the  gender  is  doubtful,  the  preference  is 
given  to  the  masculine.) 

B.  The  nominative  case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  usually  denotes  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb. 

\(ni-  is  an  adverb. 

1.  .\n  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  \erl>,  a  parliciple,  an  adjective, 
or  aniflher  adverb  to  modify  it. 

Srr  is  an  irregular,  transitive  verb,  artive  voice,  from  .s'v,  .sy(/r, 
mrini/,  .sirti,  o(  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  first 
person,  singular  number,  and  agrees  with  its  nominative 
/  (IHo). 

1    A  verb  is  a  wind  used  to  express  action  or  being. 

2.  A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  that  e.vprcsses  action  done  by  some 
person  or  thing  to  another. 

.{.  Am  irregular  verb  is  a  verb  that  does  not  form  its  preterit  or 
perfect  participle  by  adiling  d  or  cd  to  the  root. 

1.  The  active  voice  is  that  form  of  a  transitive  verb  which  shows 
tliat  the  subject  does  the  action   expressed  by  the  verb. 

.").  The  indicative  mootl  is  generally  used  to  express  a  declaration  or 
an  interrogation. 

0.  The  present  tense  is  used  to  express  what  exists  or  is  taking 
place. 

7.  The  first  iHji-son  denotes  the  speaker  or  writer. 

1.  Tliu  I'euoliiir  iiiii{1it  show  tlie  <lilTi)reiice  lietweeti  the  |>urKuiia1  ])roiiouna 
and  tiiv  n^liitivo  |>i'i>ii«uiis  in  ilim  ri'>|i.'ct  llu-  itiili-i!t'ili-iit  uf  tin-  latter  stiowii  u, 
tliuir  iioi'Huii,  ulc. 
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8.  The  sint^ular  number  denotes  but  one. 

9.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  or  nominative  in  person  and  number. 
(185) 

The  is  the  definite  article. 

1.  An  article  is  the  word  the,  a  or  an  used  before  nouns  to  limit 
their  signification. 

2.  The  definite  article  is  the,  which  denotes  some  particular  thing 
or  things. 

Old  is  a  common  adjective,  positive  degree,  compared  regu- 
larly, old,  older,  oldest,  and  relates  to  the  noun  man. 

1.  An  adjective  is  a  word  that  relates  to  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

2.  A  common  adjective  is  an  adjective  that  denotes  quality  or 
situation. 

3.  The  positive  degree  is  the  degree  expressed  by  the  adjective  in  its 
simple  form. 

4.  The  Comparative  of  adjectives  of  one  syllable  is  commonly 
formed  by  adding  er  to  the  positive ;  and  the  superlative,  by  adding 
est. 

'Mrni  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number. 
masculine  gender,  and  objective  case. 

1.  A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  animal,  place,  or  thing,  thai, 
can  be  known  or  mentioned. 

2.  A  common  noun  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  beings  or  things. 

3.  The  third  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of.     . 

4.  The  singular  number  denotes  but  one. 

.'».  The  masculine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  persons  or  animals 
of  the  male  kind. 

6.  The  objective  case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
which  usually  denotes  the  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  preposition. 

Coininij  is  an  impertect  participle,  from  the  irregular  intransitive 
verb   coiiii',  ctDiie,  vniiiin<i,  come. 

1.  A  participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participating  the 
properties  of  a  verb,  and  an  adjective  or  a  noun  ;  and  is  generally 
formed  by  adding  in;/,  d  or  ed  to  the  verb. 

Bid  is  a  conjunction. 

1.  A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words,  or  clauses  in 
construction,  and  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  terms  so  connected. 

Alax!  is  an  interjection. 

1.  An  interjection  is  a  won!  iittorod  merely  to  indicate  some  strong 
or  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind. 
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JIf  IS  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number, 
masculine  gender,  and  in  the  nominative  case  to  utill.s. 

1.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

2.  A  personal  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  shows,  by  its  form,  of  what 
persrm  it  is. 

3.  The  third  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

4.  The  singular  number  denotes  but  one. 

5.  The  masculine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  persons  or  animals 
of  the  male  kind. 

6.  The  nominative  case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  usually  denotes  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb. 

Walks  is  a  regular,  intransitive  verb,  (intransitive  verbs  have  no 
voice,  though  they  have  the  form  of  the  active,)  of  the  indi- 
cative mood,  present  tense,  third  person,  singular  number, 
and  agrees  with  its  nominative  Iw.    (185) 

1.  A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  express  action  or  being. 

2.  An  intransitive  verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  being  or  action  not 
done  to  another. 

3.  A  regular  verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  its  preterit  and  perfect 
participle  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to  its  root. 

4.  The  indicative  mood  is  generally  used  to  express  a  declaration  or 
an  interrogation. 

5.  The  present  tense  is  used  to  express  what  exists  or  is  taking 
place. 

6.  The  third  person  denotes  thellv.  .  (  A  verb  agrees  with  its 
person '11  thing  spoken  of .                     [  ^•o'S  I  subject  or  nominative 

7.  The  singular  number  denotes  "  1 1=^  "i  >"  pi^'son  and  num- 
butone.                                                    )  1^^"^  ^'"'  ^***''^ 

With  is  a  preposition. 

I.  A  preiKmition  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  relation  of  diflferent 
things  or  tlioughts  to  eacli  other,  and  is  generally  placed  before  a 
noun  or  proimun. 

IHjliruIti/  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  person,  singular 
number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case  governed  by 
the  preposition  in'th.  (I'repositions  govern  the  objective 
case.  Ask  the  (picstion  with  nlniiii  or  nlmt  after  the 
preposition,  and  the  answer  will  be  the  object  ;  as,  He 
walks  witii  diMic  ully.  - -ir///i  ir/i,it '  With '/////»'/////.  -The 
teacher  has  given  the  book  to  James. --Y'o  ir/mui  /  To 
.Idiiiis.  Ih'/linilti/  and  .luiins  are  respectively  objetls  of 
the  prepositions  uiili  and  to.) 
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1.  A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  animal,  place,  or  thing,  that 
can  be  known  or  mentioned. 

2.  A  common  noun  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  being  or  things. 

3.  The  third  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

4.  The  singular  number  denotes  but  one. 

5.  The  neuter  gender  is  that  which  denotes  things  that  are  neither 
male  nor  female. 

6.  The  objective  case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a   noun  or  pronoun, 
which  denotes  the  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  preposition. 


Noun. 


Article. 


Parsing.— Synoptical  Table. 


Class. 

Person. 

Number. 

Gender. 

Case. 

f  Definite  or  Indefinite. 
I    Relation. 


Adjective. 


Pronoun. 


Verb, 


(  Class. 
-.   Degree. 
(  Relation. 

/  Class. 
I   Person. 
-'    Number. 
I    Gender. 
I  Case. 


When  a  Relative,  its  Ante- 
oedeut. 


/  Class  as  to  form. 
"         "     meaning. 
Mood. 
Tense. 
Person. 
Number. 
Agreement. 

Form  (Impei-fect,  Perfect,  or  Preperfect). 
I'rom  what  verb  derived. 


Participle. 

Adverb.         -j  Relation. 

Preposition.   |  Relation. 

Conjunction   I  What  it  connects. 

Interjection.-^  Emotion  expressed 
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Sentences  for  Exercises  in  Analysis  and  Parsing. 

1.  The  boy  loves  his  mother.  2.  The  scholars  learn.  3.  Aloysins 
reads.  4.  Stanislas  sings.  5.  Julia  knits.  6.  Louisa  sews.  7.  Wis- 
dom is  precious.  8.  Acquire  good  habits.  9.  Where  is  Patrick's 
book  ?  10.  Love  the  Sacred  Hheart  of  Jesus.  11.  Who  was  St  .Joseph  ? 
12.  Wisdom  is  precious.  13.  Kecite  your  lesson  slowly.  14.  America 
was  discovered  by  Columbus.  15.  Children,  obey  your  parents. 
16.  Alas  !  how  vain  are  our  hopes  !  17.  Take  not  the  name  of  God  in 
vain.  18.  Remorse  will  haunt  a  guilty  conscience.  19.  Do  you  know 
your  lesson  yet  ?  20.  How  the  thunder  rolls  !  21.  You  may  be  mis- 
taken. 22.  Look  overthe  sum  again.  23.  The  lazy  sailor  had  thrown 
out  the  rope.  24.  I  ate  some  plums.  25.  The  rainbow  appears. 
26.  Books  afford  instruction.  27.  When  did  Abraham  die  ?  28.  The 
heavy  clouds  darken  the  air.  29.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners.     30.  The  rose,  the  lily,  and  the  pink  are  fragrant  flowers. 


31.  He  %vho  con<iuers  his  passions,  overcomes  his  greatest  enemies. 
32.  Habits  formed  in  youth,  accompany  us  through  life.  33.  A  man 
who  is  honest  will  be  trusted.  34.  Lines  that  are  parallel  never  meet. 
35.  They  who  slander  others  break  the  eighth  Commandment.  36. 
You  may  purchase  whatever  you  need.  37.  He  who  studies  diligently 
will  improve.  38.  He  who  fears  God  does  not  fear  man.  39.  Delay 
not  till  to-morrow  the  duties  which  you  can  perform  to-day.  40.  The 
king  that  oppresses  his  people  is  hated.  41.  Who  that  has  common 
sense  can  entertain  so  absurd  a  notion?  42  The  study  of  natural 
history  expands  and  elevates  the  mind.  43.  The  minstrel  was  singing 
for  the  amusement  of  the  king.  44.  How  are  you?  45.  Virtue  re- 
fines the  aflfections,  but  vice  debases  them.  4tj.  Get  justly,  use  sober- 
ly, distribute  cheerfully,  and  live  contente<lly  47.  Learn  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  learn  that  thing  well.  48.  Tiiu  sun  sets,  and  the 
mountains  are  shaded.  49.  The  night  was  dark,  the  storm  raged 
furiously,  and  the  shipwrecked  mariners  were  in  despair.  50.  The 
weather  was  unfavorable,  accordingly  we  deferred  our  visit.  51.  The 
ink  is  thick  and  pasty,  therefore  I  cainiot  write  well.  52.  The  bi>y  is 
an  orphan,  tiierefore  he  needs  sympathy.  53  The  girl  is  attentive  to 
her  lessons,  consefjuently  she  makes  rapid  inipnivenient.  54.  Child- 
ren ought  to  be  merry  sometimes;  but  they  should  never  be  rude.  55. 
St.  Stephen  was  stoned  by  the  Jews  ;  yet  he  died  praying  f(jr  them. 
56.  We  must  be  diligent  in  study  ;  else  we  shall  make  little  progress. 


57.  The  lightning  struck  the  tree.  58.  Is  Victoria  queen  of  England? 
69  The  locf»motive  draws  the  train.  60.  A  pennysvorth  of  mirth  is 
worth  a  pound  of  sorrow.  61.  The  friends  that  we  gain  in  childhood, 
often  forget  us  in  old  age.  62.  My  son,  why  do  you  indulge  in  anger  ? 
63.  Oh  !  for  a  l<Nlge  in  some  vast  wilderness  I  64.  Always  show  re- 
Bjiect  for  the  aged.  Often  write  composition.  65.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  a  great  philosopher.  OtJ.  ()  Sun,  thou  who  rulest  the  day,  how  bright 
are  thy  Ixfanis  !  67.  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposi-s.  <is.  I'^ilsehood 
aids  no  honest  cause.  69.  Father,  must  I  stay  ?  70  Think  deliber- 
ately, and  then  act  promptly.     71    The  boys  were  reciting  their  lea- 
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sons.     72.  It  snowed  last  niglit.     73.  Those  who   win,   may  langh. 

74.  How   soon  Love   j^oes   out  at   the  gate,  when  Suspicion  enters  ! 

75.  He  who  perseveres  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 


Synopsis  for  a  General  Review. 


Definitions. 
Written  Words. 

Union  of  Vowels. 

Syllables. 

1.  Classes. 


Written. 
^  Spoken. 


-  Made  up  of  words. 


»T   1           f   I  i-  Tvj>Ycia.  1  1.  Silent. 

Made  up  of   I  2.  Initial, 

letters.        !„   ^ ^_      . 


'.1.  Vowels. 

i2.  Consonants.  I  3.  Final. 


^1.  Monosyllables. 
J  2.  Dissylliibles. 
1  3.  Trisyllables. 
(4.  Polysyllables. 

f  Proper. 
I  Common. 


2.  Modifications. 


1.  Person. 


2.  Xuinbcr. 


ii.  Gender. 


4.  Ca.se. 


TheArticie      /ir>efi"'te- 
IHE  ARTICLE.     1 2.  Indefinite. 


Division  of  words  into 
syllables. 


(First. 
-!  Second. 
I  Third. 

1 1.  Singular. 
(2.  Plural. 

[1.  Masculine. 
J.  2.  Feminine. 
(3.  Neuter. 

1.  Nominative. 

2.  Possessive. 

3.  Objective. 


fl.  Common. 

2.  Proper. 
1 3.  Numeral. 

1.  Pronominal. 
I'articipial. 

f  1.  Positive. 

.  2.  Comparative. 

(3.  Superlativo. 


Compari 
son. 
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The 
Pronoun. 


Classes. 


Modifications. 


Classes. 


Modifications. 


Personal. 
■   Relative. 
Interrogative. 

1  The  same  as  those  of  Nouns. 

f  II.  Regular. 

Form.  j2.  Irregular. 

(3.  Defective. 


Meaning. 


Voice. 


(1.  Transitive. 
(2.  Intransitive. 

(1.  Active. 
( 2.  Passive. 


/I.  Present. 
Prinripnl      '  2.  Preterit. 
Paris,        I  'A.  Imp.  Part. 
(4.  Perf.  Part. 


Mood. 


Tense. 


Sum  her. 


PiTiion. 


1.  Infinitive. 

2.  Indicative. 
-  3.  Potential. 

4.  Knbjunctivo. 
.5.  Imperative. 

1.  Present. 

2.  Past. 

3.  Perfect. 

4.  Pluperfect. 

5.  Future. 

\6.  Future  Perfect. 

(1.  Singular. 
"( 2.  Plural. 

(First. 
Second. 
I  Third. 


I  I.  liiipfrftLl 
TuK  Pautk  ii'i.K.    2.  Perfect. 

(:i  Prej)erfect. 

TiiK  Akvkiik:    List  of  principal. 

Tmk  Pkki'ohition  :      **        " 

TmK  f'oNJINCTIoX  :        "  " 

TlIK   I.MKKJKCTION  :       "  " 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

LITERARY   SELECTIONS. 


I. — God's  Goodxess  ever  to  be  Remembered, 

Let  never  day  or  night  unhallowed  pass, 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

— Shakespeare  (1504-101(3). 


n. — God's  Greatnes.s. 

God's  greatness,  which  is  infinite,  makes  room 
For  all  things  in  its  lap  to  lie  ; 
We  should  be  crushed  by  a  magnificence 
Short  of  infinity. 

— 7-'.   ir.  V'W^^r  (18M-1803). 


III. — Gratitude  to  God. 

How  blest  Thy  creature  is,  O  (iod, 

When,  with  a  single  eye, 
He  views  the  lustre  of  Thy  word, 

The  day-spring  from  on  high. 

'I'hrough  all  the  storms  that  veil  the  skies, 

And  frown  on  earthly  things, 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  he  eyes 

With  healing  on  His  wings. 

Struck  by  that  light,  the  human  heart, 

A  barren  soil  no  more, 
Sends  the  sweet  smell  of  grace  abiuad, 

\Vhere  serpents  lurked  befure. 
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The  j.^lorious  orb,  whose  golden  iK-ams 
The  fruitful  year  controls, 
15  Since  first,  obedient  to  Thy  word, 

He  started  from  the  goal. 

Has  cheered  the  nations  with  the  joys 

His  orient  rays  impart ; 
But,  Jesus  'tis  Thy  light  alone 
20  C!aii  shine  upon  my  heart. 

—(•„uj,n-  (1731-1800). 

IV. — The  Eternity  of  flon. 

O  Lord  1  my  heart  is  sick, 

Sick  of  this  everlasting  change; 
And  life  runs  tediously  (juick 

i'hrough  its  unresting  race  and  varied  range  : 
5  Ch.inge  finds  no  likeness  to  itself  in  Thee, 

And  wakes  no  echo  in  Thy  mute  eternity. 

— }•'.   W.  Faoer. 

V. — God  is  Everywhere. 

There's  not  a  place  on  earth  s  vast  round. 

In  ocean  deep,  or  air, 
Where  skill  and  wisdom  are  not  found, 

For  ("rud  is  everywhere. 

\T. — 1'HE    I'OWF.R    OF    C'lOD. 

For  He  who  guides  the  rolling  orbs  above, 

Spreads  every  leaf  that  flutters  in  the  grove  ; 

lireatiies  health  and  fragrance  in  each  balmy  gale, 

I'ours  the  clear  streamlet  gliding  in  the  vale  ; 
5  Extends  the  vast  Atlantic's  rolling  floods, 

And  clothes  the  forest  with  its  waving  woods, 

(iuides  the  green  tendril  round  the  shady  bower; 

Shines  in  the  dew  and  blushes  in  the  flower. 

The  humblest  dew  that  blushes  to  the  morn, 
10        The  meanest  insect  in  its  bosom  born, 

Live  i)y  the  fiat  of  that  Mighty  Voice, 

Which  rules  the  spheres,  and  makes  the  woikU  rejoice. 
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VII. — To  God  thI':  Creator. 

Hear  me,  O  God  ! 
A  broken  heart 
Is  my  best  part  : 
Use  still  Thy  rod, 
5  That  I  may  prove 

Therein  Thy  love. 

If  Thou  hadst  not 
Been  stern  to  me, 
But  left  me  free, 
lo  ^  I  had  forgot 

Myself  and  Thee. 

For  sin's  so  sweet, 
As  minds  ill  bent 
Rarely  repent, 
15  Until  they  meet 


Their  punishment. 

—  JUm  Jonson  (1574-1637). 


\TTI. — The  Adoption   of  the  Shamrock  as  the  Emble.m 
OF  THE  Most  Holy  Trinity. 

On  Tara's  hill  the  famous  marble  hall 
Is  filled  with  kings  and  priests  and  chiefs  and  bards, 
Who  all  with  one  accord,  their  fixed  regards, 
Direct  on  Patrick  blessed.     Each  and  all, 

5       With  ear  attentive,  hearken  to  his  voice. 
A  tiny  Shamrock  from  the  grassy  sod 
Serves  him  for  emblem  of  the  Triune  God. 
He  ceased  to  speak,  and   Erin  made  her  choice, 
To  be  of  nations  Catholic,  the  first, 

1  o     To  Peter's  chair  and  Patrick's  words  to  cling. 
Though  sunk  in  woe,  in  anguish  sorrowing, 
To  keep  her  faith  when  Hell  had  done  its  worst, 
To  love  the  ti/j>r  by  her  St    Patrick  given. 
And  hope  to  love  iis  (tut it i/pe  in  Heaven. 
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IX. — HvMN  FOR  St.  John's  Eve. 

O  Sylvan  prophet  !  whose  eternal  fame 
Echoes  from  Juda's  hills  and  Jordan's  stream, 
The  music  of  our  number  raise, 
And  tune  our  voices  to  thy  praise. 

A  messenger  from  high  Olympus  came 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  thy  life  and  name, 
And  told  thy  sire  each  prodigy 
That  Heaven  designed  to  work  in  thee. 

Hearing  the  news,  and  doubting  in  surprise, 
His  faltering  speech  in  fettered  accent  dies; 
Hut  Providence,  with  happy  choice, 
In  thee  restored  thy  father's  voice. 

In  the  recess  of  Nature's  dark  abode, 

Tiiough  still  enclosed,  yet  knewest  thou  thy  God  ; 

Whilst  each  glad  parent  told  and  blessed 

Ihe  secrets  of  each  other's  breast. 

—Dnjdm  (1081-1700). 

X. — Gon  OUR  King. 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  for  God  our  King  ! 
Hark  how  the  sounds  of  the  battle  ring  ! 
Unfold  the  banner  !     Raise  it  high. 
Dear  omen  of  our  victory  ! 


— F.   W.  Fahe>: 


XI. — The  Burnino  Babe. 

As  I  in  a  hoary  winter's  night 
Stood  shivering  in  the  snow, 

Sur])riscd  I  was  with  sudden  licat, 
Which  made  my  heart  to  ghnv. 

.And  lifting  up  a  fearful  eye 
'I'o  view  what  fire  was  near, 

.\  pretty  IJabe  all  burning  bright, 
!  )id  Ml  the  air  appear  ; 
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Who,  scorched  with  excessive  heat, 
lo  Such  floods  of  tears  did  shed, 

As  though  His  floods  should  quench  His  flames. 
Which  with  His  tears  were  bred. 

"  Alas  ! ''  fjuoth  He,  "  but  newly  born, 
In  fiery  heats  I  fry, 
15  Vet  none  approach  to  warm  their  hearts 

Or  feel  My  fire,  but  I  ; 

My  faultless  breast  the  furnace  is, 

The  fuel,  wounding  thorns, 
Love  is  the  fire,  and  sighs  the  smoke, 
20  The  ashes,  shames  and  scorns  ; 

The  fuel  justice  layeth  on, 

And  mercy  blows  the  coals. 
The  metal  in  his  furnace  wrought 

Are  men's  defiled  souls  : 

25  For  which,  as  now  on  fire  I  am, 

To  work  them  to  their  good, 
So  will  I  melt  into  a  bath. 
To  wash  them  in  My  Blood." 

With  this  He  vanished  out  of  sight, 
30  And  swiftly  shrunk  away. 

And  straight  I  called  upon  my  mind 
That  it  was  Christmas- Day. 

— /;.  Southwell,  S.  J.  (1560-1595). 


Xn. — Silence. 

Even  a  fool  that  h6ldcth  his  peace  is  counted  wise. 

—  Pmrerhf!. 


XIII. — Success. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you 
can  do  well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do,  without  a  thought 
of  success. 

—Lvmjfellu a-  ( 1 807- 1 882). 
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XI\'. — A  (iooD  Advice. 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  : 

Corruption  wins  no  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  rij<ht  hand  carry  gentle  j^eace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues ;  be  just,  and  fear  not. 

— Shuhespeare. 

XV. — The  Travelers  and  the  Bears. 

Two  men  traveling  through  a  forest  together,  mutually 
promised  to  stand  by  each  other  in  any  danger  they 
should  meet  upon  the  way.  They  had  not  gone  far  before 
a  bear  came  rushing  towards  them  out  of  a  thicket ;  upon 

5  which,  one  being  a  light,  nimble  fellow,  got  into  a  tree  ; 
the  other,  falling  flat  upon  his  face  and  holding  his  breath, 
lay  still,  while  the  bear  came  up  and  smelled  him  ;  but 
the  creature,  supposing  him  to  be  a  dead  carcass,  went 
back  again  into  the  wood,  without  doing  him  the  least 

lo  harm.  When  all  was  over,  the  spark  who  climbed  the 
tree  came  down  to  his  comi>anion,  and,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  asked  him  what  the  bear  said  to  him  ;  "For,"  says 
he,  "  I  took  notice  that  he  clapped  his  mouth  very  close 
to  your  ear."     "Why,"  replied  the  other,  "he  charged 

1 5  me  to  take  care  for  the  future,  not  to  put  any  confidence 
in  such  a  cowardly  fellow  as  you  are." 

^/Esop  (B.  C.  500). 

XVI.— Lost. 

Lost,  yesterday,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two 
goLkn  hours,  each  set  with  sixty -diamond  minutes.  No  re- 
ward is  offered,  for  they  are  gone  forever. 

— Horace  Mann  (179G-1859). 

XVII. — Always  I)e.si'Ised. 

The  liar  is  invariably  and  universally  despised,  abandoned, 
an  i  disowned.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to  expert  that  a  (  rime 
thus  generally  detected  should  be  generally  avoided. 

— lIuakmHotth  (ITlolTTb). 
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XVIII. — To  Our  Blessed  Ladv. 
In  that,  O  Queen  of  queens  !  thy  birth  was  free 
From  guilt  which  others  doth  of  grace  bereave, 
AVhen  in  their  mothers'  womb  they  life  receive, 
(lod  as  His  sole-born  daughter  loved  thee. 

5  To  match  thee  like  thy  birth's  nobility, 

He  thee  His  spirit  for  the  spouse  did  leave 

Of  whom  thou  didst  His  only  Son  conceive. 

And  so  wast  linked  to  all  the  Trinity. 

Cease  then,  O  queens,  who  earthly  crowns  do  wear, 

ID         To  glory  in  the  pomp  of  worldly  things. 
If  men  such  high  respect  unto  you  bear, 
Whose  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers  are  of  kings, 
What  honor  should  unto  that  queen  be  done 
Who  had  your  God  for  Father,  Spouse,  and  Son 

—H.  Constahh'  {nm—}). 

XIX. — The  Seasons  of  Life. 

1.  Spriwi. 

The  soft  green  grass  is  growmg 

O'er  meadow  and  o'er  dale, 
The  silvery  founts  are  flowing 

Upon  the  verdant  vale  ; 
5  The  pale  snowdrop  is  springing 

To  greet  the  glowing  sun  ; 
The  primrose  sweet  is  flinging 

Perfume  the  fields  among ; 
The  trees  are  in  the  blossom, 
lo  The  birds  are  in  their  song, 

As  spring  upon  the  bosom 

Of  nature's  born  along. 

So  the  dawn  of  humble  life  doth  green  and  verdant  spring. 
It  doth  little  ween  the  strife  that  after  years  will  bring  ; 
15   Like  the  snowdrop  it  is  fair,  and  like  the  primrose  sweet; 
But  its  innocence  can't  scare  the  blight  from  its  retreat. 

2.  Sumnirr. 

The  full  ripe  corn  is  bending 

In  waves  of  golden  light  ; 
The  new  mown  hay  is  sending 

Its  sweets  upon  the  night ; 
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5  The  breeze  is  softly  sighing, 

To  cool  the  parched  flowers  ; 
The  rain,  to  see  them  dying. 

Weeps  forth  its  gentle  showers  ; 
The  merry  fish  are  playing, 
10  Adown  yon  cr)'stal  stream  ; 

And  night  from  day  is  straying 
As  twilight  gives  its  gleam. 

And  thus  manhood,  in  its  prime,  is  full  and  ripe  and  strong, 
And  it  scarcely  deems  that  time  can  do  its  beauty  wrong. 
15   Like  the  merry  fish  we  play  adown  the  stream  of  life  ; 
And  we  reck  not  of  the  day,  that  gathers  what  is  rife. 


3.  Autiofiv. 

The  flowers  are  all  fading. 

Their  sweets  are  rifled  now, 
And  night  sends  forth  her  shading 

Along  the  mountain  brow. 
5      '  The  bee  hath  ceased  its  winging 

To  flowers  at  early  morn  ; 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  singing, 

Sheafed  is  the  golden  corn  ; 
'J'he  harvest  now  is  gathered 
10  Protected  from  the  clime  ; 

The  leaves  are  seared  and  withered 

That  late  shone  in  the  prime. 

Thus  when  fourscore  years  are  gone  o'er  the  frail  life  of 

man, 
15  Time  sits  heavy  on  his  throne,  as  near  his  brow  we  scan  ; 
Like  the  autumn  leaf  that  falls  when  winds  the  branches 

wave. 
Like  night-shadows  daylight  palls,  like  all  he  finds  a  grave. 

4.  ]\' inter. 

The  snow  is  on  the  mountain, 

The  frost  is  on  the  vale, 
The  ice  hangs  on  the  fountain, 

The  storm  rides  on  the  nule  ; 
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5  The  earth  is  bare  and  naked, 

The  air  is  cold  and  drear, 
The  sky  with  snow-clouds  flaked, 

And  dense  foul  fogs  appear ; 
The  sun  shines  not  so  brightly 
10  Through  the  dark  murky  skies, 

The  nights  grow  longer — nightly 
And  thus  the  winter  dies. 

Thus  falls  man,  his  season  past  the  blight  hath  tak'n  his 
bloom  ; 
15  Summer  gone,  the  autumn  blast  consigns  him  to  the  tomb 
Then  the  winter,  cold  and  drear,  with  pestilential  breath, 
Blows  upon  his  silent  bier  and  whispers — This  is  death. 

T.  J.  Umeleij 


XX.  — Our  Daily  Bread. 

Give  us  our  daily  Bread, 

O  God  the  bread  of  strength  ! 
For  we  have  learned  to  know 

How  weak  we  are  at  length. 
5  As  children  we  are  weak. 

As  children  must  be  fed  ; 
Give  us  Thy  Grace,  O  Lord, 

To  be  our  daily  Bread. 

Give  us  our  daily  ?5read, — 
10  The  bitter  bread  of  grief 

We  sought  earth's  ])oisoned  feasts 

For  pleasure  and  relief. 
We  sought  her  deadly  fruits, 
But  now,  O  God,  instead, 
15  We  ask  Thy  healing  grief 

To  be  our  daily  Bread. 

Give  us  our  daily  Bread 

To  cheer  our  fainting  soul ; 
The  feast  of  Gomfort,  Lord. 
20  And  peace,  to  make  us  whole : 
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For  we  are  sick  of  tears, 

The  useless  tears  we  shtd  ; 
Now  give  us  comfort,  Lord, 

To  be  our  daily  Bread. 

25  Give  us  our  daily  Bread, 

The  bread  of  Angels,  Lord, 
By  us  so  many  tiines. 

Broken,  betrayed,  adored  : 
His  Body  and  His  Blood  ; — 
30  The  feast  that  Jesus  spread  ; 

Give  Him — our  life,  our  all — 
To  be  our  daily  Bread  ! 

—Adelaide  A.  Procter  (1825-1864). 


XXI. — The  Woi.f  and  the  Lamb. 

A  Lamb  her  thirst  was  slaking, 

Once  at  a  mountain  rill. 
A  hungry   Wolf  was  taking 
His  hunt  fur  sheep  to  kill, 
5  When  s|)ying  on  the  streamlet's  brink 

This  sheep  of  tender  age. 
He  howled  in  tones  of  rage, 
'*  How  dare  you  soil  my  drink  ? 
Your  impudence  I  shall  chastise  !" 
10  "  Let  not  your  majesty,"  the  Lamb  replies, 

"  Decide  in  haste  or  j)assi()n  ! 

For  sure  'tis  ditticult  to  think 
In  what  respect  or  fashion 

My  drinking  here  could  soil  your  drink, 
15  Since  on  the  stream  your  majesty  now  faces, 

I'm  lower  down,  full  twenty  paces." 
"  Vou  soil  it,"'  said  the  wolf;  "and  more  I  kn<jw, 
\'()U  cursed  and  slandered  nie  a  year  ago." 
"O  no!  how  could  1  such  a  thing  have  done  ! 
20  A  Lamb  that  has  not  seen  a  year, 

A  suckling  of  its  mother  dear  ?  " 
"  \uur  brother  then."'    "  But  brother  I  have  none 
"  Well,  well,  what's  all  the  same, 
'Twas  some  one  of  your  name. 
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25  Sheep,  men,  and  dogs  of  every  nation, 

Are  wont  to  stab  my  reputation. 
As  I  have  truly  heard." 
Without  another  word, 
He  made  his  vengeance  good, — 

30  Bore  off  the  Lambkin  to  the  wood. 

And  there  without  a  jury, 
Judged,  slew,  and  ate  her  in  his  fury. 

— La  Fontaine, 
What  is  the  moral  ? 


XXII.— St.  Joseph. 

Hail !  holy  Joseph,  hail ! 

Husband  of  Mary,  hail ! 
Chaste  as  the  lily  flower 

In  Edens  peaceful  vale. 

5  Hail !  holy  Joseph,  hail  ! 

Father  of  Christ  esteemed, 
Father  be  thou  to  those 
Thy  Foster-Son  redeemed. 

Hail !  holy  Joseph,  hail ! 
10  Prince  of  the  House  of  God, 

May  His  best  graces  be 

By  thy  sweet  hands  bestowed. 

Hail !  holy  Josei^h,  hail ! 
Comrade  of  angels,  hail ! 
15  Cheer  thou  the  hearts  that  faint, 

And  guide  the  steps  that  fail. 

Hail !  holy  Joseph,  hail ! 

God's  choice  wert  thou  alone  ; 
To  thee  the  Word  made  flesh 
>o  Was  subject  as  a  Son. 

Hail  !  holy  Joseph,  hail  ! 

Teach  us  our  flesh  to  tame. 
And,  Mary,  keejj  the  hearts 

1  hat  love  thy  husband's  name. 
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25  Mother  of  Jesus,  bless, 

And  bless,  ye  saints  on  high, 
All  meek  and  simple  souls 
That  to  St.  Joseph  cry. 

—F.  W,  Faber. 

XXI II. — The  Words  of  Socr.mes. 

A  house  was  built  by  Socrates 
That  failed  the  public  taste  to  j^lease. 
Some  blamed  the  inside,  some  the  out  ;  and  all 
Agreed  that  the  apartments  were  too  small. 
5  Such  rooms  lor  him,  the  greatest  sage  of  Greece  ! 

"  I  ask,"  said  he,   "  no  greater  bliss 
Than  real  friends  to  fill  e'en  this.' 
And  reason  had  good  Socrates 
To  think  this  house  too  large  for  these. 

Mnnil. 
10         A  crowd  to  be  your  friends  will  claim, 
Till  some  unhandsome  test  you  bring. 
There's  nothing  plentier  than  the  name; 
There's  nothing  rarer  than  the  thing. 

— La  Funtaine. 

XXIV.     Kind  Wouds. 

Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the  world.  They  have  a 
power  which  seems  to  be  beyond  natural  causes,  as  if  they 
were  some  angel's  song,  which  had  lost  its  way,  and  come 
on  earth,  and   .sang  on  undyingly.   smiting  the  hearts  of 

5  men  with  the  sweetest  sounds,  and  putting,  for  a  while,  an 
angel's  nature  into  us.  In  truth,  there  is  hardly  a  i)i)\v(.r 
on  earth  equal  to  them.  It  seems  as  if  they  could  do 
what,  in  reality,  only  (lod  can  do,  namely,  soften  the 
hard,  angry  hearts  of  men. 

10  Many  a  friendship,  long,  loyal,  and  self-sacrifu  ing, 
rested  at  fir>t  on  no  thi(  ker  foundation  than  a  kind  word. 
The  two  men  were  not  likely  to  be  friends.  Perhaps 
each  of  them  regarded  the  other's  antecedents  with 
somewhat  of  distrust.      I'hcy  had  possibly  been  set  against 

15     each  other  l)y  the  circulation  of  a  gossip.     Or  they  had 
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been  looked  upon  as  rivals,  and  the  success  of  one  was 
regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  success  of  the  other. 
But  a  kind  word — perhaps  the  mere  report  of  a  kind 
word — has  been  enough  to  set  all  things  straight,  and  to 
20     be  the  commencement  of  an  enduring  friendship. 

—F.  W.  Fabei: 


XXV. — The  Fox  and  the  Croav. 

The  frost  was  hard,  the  ground  was  bare  ; 
Resolved  to  mend  her  scanty  fare, 
A  daring  Crow  a  larder  entered, 
Where  never  Crow  before  had  ventured, 

5  And  managed  safely  off  to  hop 

With  (what  d'  you  think  ?)  a  mutton  chop  ; 
(Friend  yfCsop  talks,  you  know,  of  cheese, 
But  meat,  a  Crow  might  better  please). 
And,  holding  in  her  beak  the  treasure, 

10         Perched  on  a  tree  to  feast  at  leisure. 

But  scarcely  had  she  reached  her  station, 
When  a  sly  Fox  her  occupation 
Observing,  nimbly  took  his  i)lace 
Below,  and  looked  her  in  the  face  : 

15         "  Dear  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  don't  think  me  rude  — 
I  would  not  for  the  world  intrude  ; 
But  really  your  commanding  beauty 
Obliges  me  to  pay  my  duty  : 
Those  piercing  eyes  !  those  glossy  plumes  ! 

20  Vour  slave  perhaps  too  far  presumes, — - 

Yet,  might  I  beg  a  single  song  ? 
A  voice  enchanting  must  bt'long 
To  that  fair  form  ! — be  kind  !  I  die 
Unless  your  goodness  will  comply  !" 

25         The  simple  Crow  believed  the  joke. 

Opened  her  beak,  and  cried  out  "  Croak  !" 
Down  fell  the  meat  !  the  wished-for  prize, 
']"he  Fox  snaps  up,  and  sneering  cries  : 
"  I  fear  you're  hoaise  ;  don't  strain  your  throat ; 

30         I  really  scarce  can  hear  a  note. 

Coodbye;  I  cannot  longer  stay, — 
Yet  suffer  me  one  word  to  say : — 
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When  rogues  like  me  praise  fools  like  you, 
We  have  our  private  ends  in  view. 
35         Remember  this,  then,  and  beware 
Of  being  caught  in  flatt'ry's  snare. 
You'll  own,  unless  you're  quite  a  glutton, 
The  lesson's  worth  a  piece  of  mutton." 


XXVI. — Song  of  Mav  Morning. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  tlowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  tiirows 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
H;iil,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ; 
\Voods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  you  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

—Milton  (1G08-1674). 


XXVII.  —Ail  Rf.moions  Cannot  be  Acceptable  to  God. 

Can  all  religions  be  e(|ually  acceptable  to  God  ?  Can 
He  be  as  much  pleased  with  one  form  of  worship  as  with 
another?  Evidently  not.  Infinite  truth  cannot  be  pleased 
with  falsehood  ;  infinite  goodness  cannot  take  pleasure  in 
5  evil.  He  who  asserts  that  all  religions  are  equally  good, 
that  man  may  fulfil  his  duties  towards  (iod  by  adopting 
any  form  of  religion  indiscriminately,  asserts  absurdities, 
and  blasphemes  the  veracity  and  goodness  of  his  Creator. 

-liuhnes  (1810-1848). 


XXVni.-CHARITV. 

In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree; 
Hut  all  mankind's, concern  is  charity. 
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XXIX.— To-Day. 

Only  from  day  to  day 

The  life  of  a  wise  man  runs  ; 
What  matter  of  seasons  far  away, 

Have  gloom  or  have  double  suns  ? 

5  To  climb  the  unreal  paths, 

To  lose  the  roadway  here, 
We  swim  the  rivers  of  wrath, 
And  tunnel  the  hills  of  fear. 

Our  feet  on  the  torrent's  brink, 
lo  Our  eyes  on  the  cloud  afar, 

We  fear  the  things  we  think, 
Instead  of  the  things  that  are. 

Like  a  tide  our  work  should  rise, 
Each  later  wave  the  best, 
15  To-morrow  forever  flies. 

To-day  is  the  special  lest. 

Like  a  sawyer's  work  is  life  ; 

The  present  makes  the  flaw. 
And  the  only  field  of  strife 

Is  the  inch  before  the  saw. 

—J.  B.  (yReilhj  (1844—). 

XXX.— A  Good  Advice. 

Let  us  not  stop  to  examine  the  evils  which  others  do,  but 
think  only  of  the  good  which  we  ourselves  should  do. 

XXXI. — A  Fine  Day  in  Summer. 

A  day  when  Summer  supersedes  the  Sjjring, 
And  June's  innumerable  roses  fling 
'I'heir  perfumed  odors  o'er  the  passing  breeze 
That  sweejis,  enamored,  o'er  the  fairy  trees  ; 
5  \\  hen  floods  of  light  intoxicate  the  eye. 

When  earth  expands  beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 
And  every  waving  branch  and  leafy  bower 
Bursts  into  .song,  and  blossoms  into  flower. 

— Ludy  G.eonjitina  Fullertnii  (1814 — ). 
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XXXII. — The  Acorn  and  the  Golrd. 

"  Mt'thinks  the  world  is  oddly  made, 

.\nd  everything  amiss," 
A  dull,  (omplaining  atheist  said. 
As  stretched  he  lay  beneath  the  shade, 
5  And  instanced  it  in  this  : 

"  Behold,"  ([uoth  he,  "  that  mighty  thing, 

A  gourd  so  large  and  round, 
Is  held  but  by  a  little  string. 
Which  upward  cannot  make  it  spring, 
10  Nor  bear  it  from  the  ground  ; 

'•  While  on  this  oak  an  acorn  small, 

So  disijro])oitioned  grows, 
That  whosoe'er  surveys  this  all 
This  universal,  casual  ball 
15  Its  ill-contrivance  knows. 

"My  better  judgment  would  have  hung 

The  gourd  upon  the  tree, 
And  left  the  acorn  slightly  strung 
'Mong  things  that  on  the  surface  sprung, 
20  And  weak  and  feeble  be." 

No  more  the  caviler  could  say, 

No  further  faults  disclose  ; 
For,  u|)ward  gazing  at  the  sky, 
An  acorn,  loosened  from  its  s[)ray, 
25  Fell  down  upon  his  nose. 

From  pain  his  eyes  with  tears  ran  o'er, 

.\s  punished  for  the  sin. 
Fool  I  if  the  gourd  an  oak-tree  bore. 
Thy  whimseys  would  have  worked  no  more 
30  Nor  skull  have  kept  them  in  ' 

X.Wl  II.  —  Tin;  .Arciic    Inl)|.\n's  Faith. 

We  w()rshi|)  the  .Spirit  that  walks  unseen 
Through  our  land  of  ire  and  snow  ; 

We  know  not  His  face,  we  know  not  His  place, 
Jiui  His  presence  and  power  we  know. 
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5  Does  the  Buffalo  need  the  Pale-face  word 

To  find  his  pathway  far  ? 
What  guide  has  he  to  the  hidden  ford, 
Or  where  the  green  pastures  are  ? 

Who  teacheth  the  Moose  that  the  hunter's  guii 
lo  Is  peering  out  of  the  shade  ? 

Who  teacheth  the  Doe  and  the  Fawn  to  run 
In  the  track  the  Moose  has  made  ? 

Him  do  we  follow,  Him  do  we  fear, 
The  Spirit  of  earth  and  sky ; 
15  Who  hears  with  the  Wapiti's^  eager  ear 

His  poor  red  children's  cry. 

Whose  whisper  we  note  in  every  breeze         ' 

That  stirs  the  birch  canoe  ; 
Who  hangs  the  reindeer-moss  on  the  trees 
20  For  the  food  of  the  Caribou. 

That  Spirit  we  worship  Who  walks  unseen 
Through  our  land  of  ice  and  snow  ; 

We  know  not  His  face,  we  know  not  His  place, 
But  His  presence  and  power  we  know. 

—T.  D.  McGee  (1825-1868). 

XXXIV. — The  Ant  and  the  Glow-Wokm. 

When  night  had  spread  its  darkest  shade. 
And  even  the  stars  no  light  conveyed, 
A  little  Ant  of  humble  gait, 
Was  plodding  homeward  somewhat  late. 

5  Rejoiced  was  she  to  keep  in  sight 

A  splendid  Glow-Worm's  useful  light, 
\Vhi(  h,  like  a  lantern  clear,  bestowed 
His  lielp  along  her  dangerous  road. 

On  as  she  went  with  footstep  firm, 
10  She  thus  addressed  the  glittering  Worm  : 

"A  blessing,  neighbor,  on  your  light  ! 
I  thank  you  for  it.     So,  good-night !  " 

1.  The  ulk. 
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"  What  I"  said  the  vain  but  gifted  thing; 
Do  ijou  employ  the  light  I  bring  ? 
15  If  so,  I'll  keep  it  out  of  view  ; 

I  do  not  shine  tor  such  as  you." 
It's  light  it  proudly  then  withdrew. 

A  traveler,  as  he  journeyed  by, 
Had  seen  with  i)leascd  and  curious  eye 
20  The  beauteous  luster,  now  put  out ; 

•  But,  left  in  darkness  and  in  doubt, 
Unconsciously  he  stept  aside. 
And  crushed  the  (ilow-Worm  in  his  pride. 

Clod,  in  his  wise  and  bounteous  love, 
25  Has  given  us  talents  to  improve  ; 

And  those  who  hide  the  precious  store 
May  do  much  harm,  but  suffer  more. 

XXXV. — A  Castle  in  thk  Air. 

I  built  myself  a  castle. 

So  noble,  grand,  and  fair  ; 
I  built  myself  a  castle, 

A  castle — in  the  air. 

5  The  fancies  of  my  twilight 

That  fade  in  sober  truth, 
The  longing  of  my  sorrow, 
And  the  vision  of  my  youth  ; 

The  plans  of  joyful  futures  : 
10  So  dear  they  used  to  seem. 

The  prayer  that  rose  unbidden. 
Half  i)rayer — and  half  a  dream  ; 

The  hopes  that  died  unuttered 
Within  this  heart  of  mine  ; — 
15  For  all  these  tender  treasures 

.My  castle  was  the  shrine. 

I  looked  at  all  the  castles 

That  rise  to  grace  the  land, 
lUii  I  never  saw  another 
ao  So  stately  or  so  grand. 
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And  now  you  see  it  shattered, 

My  castle  in  the  air ; 
It  lies,  a  dreary  ruin, 

All  desolate  and  bare. 

25  I  cannot  build  another, 

I  saw  that  one  decay ; 
And  strength  and  heart  and  courage 
I  )ied  out  the  self-same  day. 

Yet  still,  beside  that  ruin, 
30  With  hopes  as  deep  and  fond, 

I  waited  with  an  infinite  longing. 
Only — I  looked  beyond. 

— Adelaide  A  Vroctcr. 


XXXVI. —The  Daisy. 

The  daisy  is  the  meekest  flower 
That  grows  in  wood  or  field  ; 

To  wind  and  rain,  and  footsteps  rude, 
Its  slender  stem  will  yield. 

5  And  when  they're  passed  away  again, 

As  cheerfully  it  springs. 
As  if  a  playful  butterfly 

Had  bent  it  with  his  wings. 

The  daisy  is  a  hardy  plant, 
10  And  in  the  winter-time 

We  find  it  by  the  sheltered  nooks,' 
Unhurt  by  snow  and  rime. 

In  Spring  it  dots  the  green  with  white, 
Ft  blossoms  all  the  year,' 
15  And  so  it  is  a  fav'rite  flower, 

To  little  children  dear. 

Ik'fore  the  stars  are  in  the  sky 

The  daisy  goes  to  rest. 
And  folds  its  little  shining  leaves 
20  Upon  its  golden  breast 


1.  Mot  iu  this  country. 
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And  so  it  sleeps  in  dewy  night 

Until  the  morning  breaks  ; 
Then  with  the  song  of  early  birds, 

So  joyously  awakes. 

25  And  children,  when  they  go  to  bed, 

Should  fold  their  hands  in  prayer, 
And  place  themselves,  and  all  they  love, 
In  (Jods  Almighty  care. 

Then  they  may  sleep  secure  and  still, 
30  Through  hours  of  darksome  night, 

And  with  the  ])retty  daisy  wake 
In  cheerful  morninj'  liiiht. 


XXXVII.— Nearer  Home. 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er ; 

I'm  nearer  my  home  to-day 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before  ; 

5  Nearer  my  Father's  house. 

Where  the  many  man-iions  be  ; 
Nearer  the  great  white  throne, 
Nearer  the  ( rystal  sea  ; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 
10  Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down  ; 

Nearer  leaving  the  cros.s, 
Nearer  gaining  the  crown. 

But  the  waves  of  that  silent  sea 
Roll  dark  before  my  sight, 
15  That  brightly  the  other  side 

Break  on  a  shore  of  light 

Oh  I  if  my  mortal  feet 

Have  almost  gained  the  brink, 
If  it  be  I   am  nearer  home 
20  Even  to-day  than  I  think. 
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Father,  perfect  my  trust, 

Let  my  spirit  feel  in  death, 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 

On  the  rock  of  a  living  faith. 

—Phcebe  Can/  (1824-1871). 


XXXYIII.— The  Desert. 

Long  long  ago  in  the  far  East — where  all  wonderful 
things  happen — a  certain  youth  longed  very  much  to  see 
the  palace  of  the  Bucharian  Monarch,  who  was  called 
the  Great  King.     The   way  was  very  long  and  was  beset 

5  with  dangers  of  all  kinds  ;  and  as,  before  setting  out,  our 
hero  took  counsel  of  a  venerable  hermit  who  lived — all 
alone,  to  be  sure — in  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mount- 
ain. The  good  old  man  received  his  boyish  visitor  with 
a  charming  mixture  of  authority  and  love.     "  My  son," 

10  said  the  sage,  "some  god  has  indeed  guided  your  steps 
hither ;  I  pray  that  the  same  beneficent  deity  may  aid  you 
at  every  step  of  your  pilgrimage." 

"  Nay,  father,"  returned  the  lad,  "  it  is  surely  not  so  hard 
to  arrive  at  the  palace  of  the  Great  King ;  I  know  full  well 

15  that  there  are  perils  and  pitfalls  on  the  way,  but  I  am 
young  and  strong  ;  and,  believe  me,  I  will  take  good  care 
that  no  harm  comes  to  me." 

"  Thus  it  is  ever  with  the  young,"  sighed  the  hermit, 
more  in  communion    with  himself  than   with  his  guest, 

20     "alas  !  how  self-reliant  are  they — and  how  blind  !" 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  Theophorus,  for  this  was 
the  adventurer's  name,  that  he  would  have  to  exercise  but 
ordinary  prudence  on  his  journey  until  he  came  to  a  lofty 
range  of  frowning  mountains,  at  the  other  side  of  which 

25  was  the  gorgeous  palace  of  the  Cireat  King,  situated  in  a 
valley  so  beautiful  that  no  tongue  could  describe  the 
charms  thereof.  "  My  dear  child,"  continued  the  saintly 
man,"  be  careful  to  heed  no  advice  but  mine  ;  when  you 
come  to  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  be  not   daunted  by 

30  the  sight  of  the  rough,  steep,  narrow  path  which  leads 
straight  over  the  crest  of  the  highest  hill.  There  is  no 
other  way  by  which  you  may  safely  reach  the  goal  of  your 
longings." 
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riieophorus  vowed  and  protested  that  nothing  should 
35     induce  him  to  disregard  the  counsel  of  the  venerable  man  ; 
and  so  he  departed  full  of  good  resolutions. 

When,  after  many  days,  he  beheld  the  dark,  towering 
mountains  that  alone  separated  him  from  the  valley  of  his 
hopes,  he  was  footsore  and  weary,  despite  all  his  youthful 
40     strength  and  bright  visions.      He  shuddered  as  he  saw  the 
narrow,  stony  way  going  up  and  up  until  it  seemed  lost  in 
the  clouds.     If  only  there  were  an  easier  way,  he  thought, 
and  sighed  heavily.     Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  a  beau- 
tiful winding  walk  that  seemed  to  go  around  the  base  of 
45     the  mountain.     It  was  very  lovely,  embowered  with  fra- 
grant shade  and  cheered  by  the  melody  of  birds  ;  bright 
fountains  and  little  mountain  torrents  flashed  through  the 
foliage  ;  and  the  most  tempting  fruits  hung  on  every  bough. 
"  Why,"   said  'I'lieophorus   aloud,    "  it   was  just    like   the 
50     austerity  of  that  old  heimit :  this  is  surely  the  Great  King's 
own   road  to   the  jjalace.     I  supjjose  the  recluse,  in  his 
mortification,   thought  I  should  be  happy  too  soon,   if  I 
traveled  by  this  delightful  path."      And  without  another 
thought,    the  ill-fated    youth    entered    the   deceitful    way. 
55     Alas  I  poor  'rheo|)horus  !     How  transported  he  was  with 
rapture  in  the  early  days  of  his  new  journeying.      He  de- 
nied himself  nothing.     There  was  no  fruit  which  he  did 
not  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent,  ncr  any  flower  which  he 
did  not  pluck.     At  last,  he  came  to  a  sort  of  beautiful 
60     grove  in  which  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  all  climes  grew 
so  thickly  that  he  could  not  walk  without  crushing  them 
at  every  step.     Pushing  on   through   the  depths  of  the 
grove,   he  wondered  what  was  to  come  next,  little  imagin- 
ing !     P'or  when  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket  there 
65     lay  before  him  a  hideous  desert,  with  strange  suggestions 
of  awful  things   in  the  clouds  of  whirling  sand.     And  lo  ! 
as  he  turned  to  flee  back  by  the  way  whence  he  had  come, 
the  boundless  desert  was  behind   him  as  before,  and  he 
could  but  moan  and  cry — 

70  "  Oh  !  to  think  the  cool,  green  paths  I  trod. 

Hut  led  me  here  at  last,  my  Ood.  my  (iod  !" — 

— Jnliii  h'ninn'.'i  W'uttis,  M.A. 
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XXXIX. — Characteristics  of  Spring. 

When  blighter  suns  and  milder  skies 

Proclaim  the  o]iening  year, 
What  various  sounds  of  joy  arise  ! 

^\'hat  ))rospects  bright  appear  ! 

5  Earth  and  her  thousand  voices  give 

Their  thousand  notes  of  praise  ; 
And  all,  that  by  His  mercy  live, 
To  God  their  offVing  raise. 

Forth  walks  the  laborer  to  his  toil, 
10  And  sees  the  fresh  array 

Of  verdure  clothe  the  flowery  soil 
Along  their  careless  way. 

The  streams  all  beautiful  and  bright, 
Reflect  the  morning  sky  ; 
15  And  there  with  music  in  his  flight, 

The  wild  bird  soars  on  high. 

Thus  like  the  morning,  calm  and  clear, 

That  saw  the  Savior  rise, 
The  spring  of  Heaven's  eternal  year 
20  Shall  dawn  on  earth  and  skies. 

No  winter  there,  no  shades  of  night, 

Profane  those  mansions  blest, 
Where  in  the  happy  fields  of  light, 

The  weary  are  at  rest. 

—  ir.  Jl  O.  Peahn,J,j  (1799-1848). 

XL. — Rejoice  in  May. 

When  May  is  in  his  prime, 

Then  may  each  heart  rejoice  : 
A\"hcn  May  bedecks  each  branch  with  green, 

Each  bird  strains  forth  his  voice. 

5  The  lively  sap  creeps  up 

Into  the  blooming  thorn  : 
The  flowers  which  cold  in  prison  ke{)t, 
Now  lau^h  the  frost  to  scorn. 
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All  nature's  imps  triuiii]ih 
10  Whilst  joyful  May  doth  last  : 

When  May  is  gone,  of  all  the  year 
The  pleasant  time  is  past. 

May  makes  the  cheerful  hue, 

May  breeds  and  brings  new  blooQ, 
15  May  man  heth  throughout  every  limb, 

Mav  makes  the  merry  mood. 

May  jjricketh  tender  hearts 

Their  warbling  notes  to  tune. 
Full  strange  it  is,  yet  some  we  see, 
20  Do  make  their  May  in  June. 


XLI. — Summer. 

I'm  coming  along  with  a  bounding  pace, 
To  finish  the  work  that  Sjjring  begun  ; 

I've  left  them  all  with  a  brighter  fa<  e. 

The  flowers  in  the  vale  through  which  I've  run. 

I  have  hung  festoons  from  laburnum-trees. 
And  clothed  the  lilac,  the  birt  h,  and  broom  ; 

I've  wakened  the  sound  of  humming  bees, 
And  decked  all  nature  in  brighter  bloom. 

I've  roused  the  laugh  of  the  playful  child, 
And  tired  it  out  in  the  sunny  noon  : 

All  Nature  at  my  approach  hath  smiled. 

And  I've  made  fond  walkers  seek  the  moon. 

For  this  is  my  life,  my  glorious  reign. 

And  I'll  queen  it  well  in  my  leafy  bower  ; 

/Ml  shall  be  bright  in  my  rich  domam  ; 

I'm  queen  of  the  leaf,  the  bud,  and  the  flower. 

And  I'll  reign  in  triumph  till  autumn  time 
Shall  conquer  my  green  and  verdant  pride; 

Then  I'll  hie  me  to  another  clime. 

Till  I'm  called  again  as  a  sunny  bride. 
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XLII. — -To  THE  Autumn. 

Sweet  Sabbath  of  the  year  ! 

\\'hile  evening  Hghts  decay, 
Thy  parting  steps  methinks  I  hear 

Steal  from  the  world  away. 

5  Amid  thy  silent  bowers, 

'Tis  sad,  but  sweet  to  dwell  ; 
Where  falling  leaves  and  drooping  flowers 
Around  me  breathe  farewell. 

Along  thy  sunset  skies,  * 

lo  Their  glories  melt  in  shade, 

And  like  the  things  we  fondly  prize, 
Seem  lovelier  as  they  fade. 

A  deep  and  crimson  streak 
'J"hy  dying  leaves  disclose  ; 
15  As,  on  consumption's  waning  cheek 

'Mid  ruin  blooms  the  rose. 

The  scene  each  vision  brings 

Of  beauty  in  decay  ; 
Of  fair  and  early  faded  things 
20  Too  exquisite  to  stay. 

Of  joys  that  come  no  more  ; 

Of  flowers  whose  bloom  is  fled  ; 
Of  farewells  wept  upon  the  shore  ; 

Of  friends  estranged  or  dead. 

25  Of  all  that  now  may  seem 

To  memory's  tearful  eye. 
The  vanislied  beauty  of  a  dream, 
O'er  which  we  gaze  and  sigh  ! 

— honcti  Mont(/i>iiirij/  (1771  1854). 

XLIII. — Autumnal  Scenery. 

Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  year ;  the  season  is  good 
when  the  people  are  so.  It  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  a  painter  ;  there  is  more  variety  of  colors  in  the  leaves; 
the  prospects  begin   to  o\)cn   through  the  thinner  woods 
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5  over  the  valleys,  and  through  the  high  canopy  of  trees  to 
the  higher  arch  of  heaven,  the  dews  of  the  morning 
impearl  every  thorn  and  scatter  diamonds  on  the  verdant 
mantle  of  the  earth  ;  the  forests  are  fresh  and  wholesome. 
What  would  you  have?     The  moon  shines,  too,  though 

ID     not  for  lovers,  these  cold  nights,  but  for  astronomers. 

— /'<7'f  (1G«8-1744). 

XT  IV. — Woods  in  Winter. 

When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill. 

And  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  gale. 

With  solemn  feet  I  tread  the  hill 
That  overthrows  the  lonely  vale 

5  O'er  the  bare  upland,  and  away 

Through  long  reach  of  desert  woods. 
The  embracing  sunbeams  chastely  pLiy, 
And  gladden  these  deep  solitudes. 

Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak, 
lo  The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung. 

And  summer  winds  the  stillness  broke, 
The  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 

When,  from  their  frozen  urns,  mute  sjirings 
Poured  out  the  rivers  gradual  tide, 
1  j         Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings, 

And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side. 

Alas  !  how  changed  from  the  fair  scene 

When  birds  sang  out  their  mellow  lay. 
And  winds  were  soft,  and  woods  were  uixen, 
2 J  And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  da). 

But  still  wild  music  is  abroad, 

Pale,  desert  woods,  within  your  crowd  ; 

And  gathering  winds,  in  hoarse  accord. 
.\mid  the  local  reeds  pipe  loud. 

25         Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds  !  my  ear 

Has  grown  familiar  with  your  song  ; 
I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year, — 
1  libtcn  and  it  cheers  me  long. 

—  I.o,l.j/rll,.,r  (lfi07-1882). 
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XLV. — Prosperity  and  Adversity. 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  virtue  of 
adversity  is  fortitude.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which 
carrieth  the  greater  benediction    and  the  cleared  revela- 

5  tion  of  God's  favor.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if 
you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse- 
like airs  as  carols  :  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
labored  more  in  describing  the  affiictions  of  Job  than  the 
felicities  of  Solomon.     Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears 

lo  and  distastes,  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts 
and  hopes.  We  see  in  needleworks  and  embroideries,  it 
is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and 
solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work 
upon  a  lightsome  ground  ;  judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure 

15  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly,  virtue 
is  like  precious  odors,  most  fragrant  where  they  are  in- 
censed or  crushed  :  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice, 
but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 

—Lor<l  Bacon  (1561-162G). 

XI.VI. — Hymn  to  St.  Patrick. 

O  thou  !  Apostle  of  our  race, 
Look  down  from  thy  bright  dwelling-place 
On  us  thy  suppliant  sons,  and  hear 
The  prayer  we  offer  to  thine  ear. 

5  Enthroned  upon  th'  eternal  hills 

'Where  spring  salvation's  crystal  rills. 
Dear  Father  !  from  thy  chalice  grant 
That  saving  draught  for  which  we  pant ! 

Standing  hard  by  the  awful  throne, 
10  Where  rules  the  mystic  Three  in  One 

Beseech,  O  Father,  for  thy  race 
The  entail  of  Ciod's  precious  grace  ! 

•  By  the  bright  brotherhood  of  Saints, 

By  weak  humanity's  complaints, 
By  all  our  wants  and  all  our  bliss. 
Saint  Fatrick,  ht;ar  our  prayer  in  this  ! 

—  T.  D.  McGee. 
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XLVII. — The  Turkey  and  the  Ant. 

A  Turkey  tired  of  common  food, 

Forsook  the  barn,  and  sought  the  wood ; 

Behind  her  ran  an  infant  train, 

Collecting  here  and  there  a  grain. 
5  "  Draw  near,  my  Birds"  !    the  mother  cries, 

"  This  hill  delicious  fare  supplies ; 

Behold  the  busy  negro  race, 

See  millions  blacken  all  the  place  ! 

Fear  not ;  like  me  with  freedom  eat ; 
TO  An  Ant  is  most  delightful  meat ; 

How  blessed,  how  envied,  were  our  life, 

Could  we  but  'scape  the  poulterers  knife  ! 

But  man.  curs'd  man,  on  Turkeys  preys, 

And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days. 
15  Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine. 

Sometimes  assist  the  savory    chine  ; 

From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord, 

The  Turkey  smokes  on  every  board. 

Sure  men  for  gluttony  are  cursed, 
20  Of  the  seven  deadly  sins  the  worst." 

An  Ant,  who  climbed  beyond  his  reach. 

Thus  answered  from  the  neigh b'ring  beech  : 

"  Ere  you  remark  another's  sin, 

Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within  ; 
25  Control  thy  more  voracious  bill. 

Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill." 

Moral. 
In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy. 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye  ; 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find, 
30  To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind. 

—(iaj  (1G88-1732). 

XTA'III.— Our  Nativk  Land. 

What  land  more  beautiful  than  ours? 

Wliat  other  land  more  blest  ? 
The  South  with  all  its  wealth  of  Howers  ? 

The  prairies  (jf  llic  West  ? 
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5  O  no  !  there's  not  a  fairer  land 

Beneath  Heaven's  azure  dome — 
Where  Peace  holds  Plenty  by  the  hand 
And  Freedom  finds  a  home. 

The  slave  who  but  her  name  hath  heard, 
10  Repeats  it  day  and  night, 

And  envies  every  little  bird 

That  takes  its  northward  flight ! 

As  to  the  Polar  Star  they  turn 
Who  brave  a  pathless  sea  ; 
15  So  the  oppressed  in  secret  yearn, 

Dear  native  land  for  thee  ! 

She  binds  us  with  the  cords  of  love  : 

All  others  we  disown  ; 
The  rights  we  owe  to  God  above, 
20  We  yield  to  Him  alone. 

May  He  our   future  course  direct 

By  His  unerring  hand  ; 
Our  laws  and  liberties  protect, 

And  bless  our  native  land  ! 

—Helen  M.  Johnson  (1834-1863). 


XLIX— The   Maple-Tree. 

Well  have  Canadians  chosen  thee 

As  the  emblem  of  their  land, 
Thou  noble,  spreading  maple-tree, 

Lord  of  the  forest  grand  ; 
Through  all  the  changes  Time  has  made, 

Thy  woods  so  deep  and  hoar 
Have  given  their  homesteads  pleasant  shade. 

And  beauty  to  their  shore. 

Say,  what  can  match  in  splendor  rare 

Thy  foliage,  brightly  green. 
Thy  leaves  that  wave  m  summer's  air, 

(ilossy  as  satin  sheen, 


I 
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When  spring  returns  the  first  art  thou, 
On  mountain  or  in  vale, 
15  With  springing  life  and  budding  bough, 

To  tell  the  joyous  tale. 

In  autumn's  hours  of  cheerless  gloom, 

How  glowing  is  the  dye 
Of  the  crimson  robe  thou  dost  assume, 
20  Though  it  only  be  to  die  ; 

Like  the  red  man  who,  long  years  ago, 

Reposed  beneath  thy  shade, 
And  wore  a  smiling  lip  and  brow 

On  the  pyre  their  foes  had  made, 

25  And  e'en  in  winter  fair  art  thou, 

With  many  a  brilliant  gem, 
That  might  adorn  fair  lady's  brow, 

Or  deck  a  diadem  ; 
And  better  than  thy  beauty  rare, 
30  Or  shade  thou  givest  free, 

The  life-stream  of  thy  branches  fair 
Thou  gen'rous,  brave  old  tree  ! 

Warmly  we  pray  no  deed  of  harm 
May  fright  thy  peaceful  shade, 
3^  May'st  thou  ne'er  see  in  war's  alarm 

Contending  foes  arrayed. 
But,  smiling  down  on  peasants  brave 

On  honest  trancjuil  toil, 
Thy  branches  ever  brightly  wave 
40  Above  a  happy  soil. 

—Mrs.  L'p iv/iu a,  n  re Mii,i>  R.  E.  Mullins,  ^832-1879)- 


L. — Hkaven. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illusion  given  : 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  How  ; 
There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven  ! 
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And  false  the  light  on  glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  even  ; 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom 
Are  blossoms  gathered  from  the  tomb  ; 
lo  There's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven! 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven  ; 
And  fancy's  flash,  and  reason's  ray, 
Served  but  to  light  the  troubled  way  ; 
15  There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven  ! 


— T.  Moore. 
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Supplementary  Exercises 

Under  the   Grammatical   Text  of  a   Few  Lessons. 


TTiese  exercises  are  (jiven  to  make  up  for  the  exercises  that  have  been 
crowded  out  from  the  regular  leBsons.  owing  to  the  length  of  the  grammatical 
text.  Besides,  most  of  these  exercises  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  advau- 
fcafteonii  to  have  them  separated  from  the  text.  (See  Introduction  to  Teacher's 
Edition,  p.  XV.,  N.  B.) 

UNDER   LESSON    XXII. 

Chang^e  the  italicized  nouns  to  the  feminine. — The  old  man's 
niece  came  to  see  him.— The  tninlresit  is  kind  to  the  servants — The  ewe 
is  browsint;. — The  ludy  is  driving  in  the  barouche. — The  countevs  is 
going  to  church. — Did  yon  see  the  Uvoi  running  through  the  meadow  ? 
— The  durk  is  swimming  in  the  pond. — Tiie  iritcli  pretends  to  tell 
fortunes. — The  butcher  is  going  to  kill  the  heijer. — Shoot  the  doe. 

UNDER   LESSON    XXIII. 

Change  the  italicized  nouns  to  the  masculine.— The  hridffinx'in 
was  walking  from  the  altar. — The(/t>rer/i<»r  is  going  to  the  train. — The 
prior  a.imitte<l  a  postulant. — The  linn  is  devouring  the  cub. —  A  iieuro 
opened  the  door  for  me. — Tlie  ir /Joircr  is  in  mourning. — The  marquin 
is  going  to  the  castle. — The  ablnn  was  singing  in  the  chapel.  -The 
heir  will  visit  the  estate  t<j-morrow. — Listen  to  the  'iotiiister  of  the 
grove. — The  veut  was  made  by  a  tailor.—  I  must  ask  pupa. 

TINDER    LESS(<N    XXIX. 

Change  the  nouns  in  the  possessive  case  to  the  objective,  by 
inserting  of  before  each.  I'l  iii.'s  Ekithin  :  .Jolm's  cousm  came  to 
see  him — t'li^  couxiu  oi  Jiilin  cniue  to  see  him. — The  teachtr  of  Eliza 
esteems  her,  because  she  is  a  good  girl.—  77if  mangier*  of  a  man  com- 
monly shape  his  fortune. — Did  you  see  the  ntp  of  thi-  monheij  f — He 
picke<l  up  the  foil  of  the  for.- -The  thief  stole  the  fanjt  of  thr  ladie*. — 
The  hotn  iif  tlie  men  were  hanging  in  the  ball.  Where  \s  the  nak-tie 
of  Fatruk  I 
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UNDEE   LESSON   XXXVIII. 

Draw  one  line  under  the  adjectives  of  the  comparative  and 
two  lines  under  those  of  the  superlative  degree. — Susan  is  the 
SMALLEST  girl  in  the  class. — It  is  colder  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday. 
Summer  is  the  waemest  season  of  the  year. — Lake  Superior  is  the 
LARGEST  lake  in  the  world. — This  house  is  lower  than  the  one  we  left. 
— Philip  is  wiser  than  Daniel. 

UNDEE   LESSON   XXXIX. 

Underline  each  comparative  and  superlative  formed  from  a  posi- 
tive ending  in  y. — This  is  the  prettiest  bush  in  the  garden. — Frances 
is  gayer  t\\».n  Mary  Ann. — Tliis  is  the  nloomiest  day  of  the  season. — 
He  is  the  gentlest  child  of  the  family. — A  ()loomier  scene  I  never  saw. 
— I  never  spent  a  happier  day. — This  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
whole  country. — Napoleon  I.  said,  the  day  of  his  first  communion 
was  the  happiest  of  his  life. — Francis  is  the  noblest  boy  in  the  class. 

UNDEE   LESSON   XLII. 

Replace  each  word  or  phrase  italicized  by  a  suitable  pronoun. — 

Popil's  Edition:  Henry"s  mother  loves  Henri/,  because  Henri/  is  a 
good  boy. — Henry's  mother  loves  liim,  because  he  is  a  good  boy. — 
John's  teacher  loves  him,  because  he  studies  his  lessons. — Mary  is  not 
a  good  girl,  because  she  disobeys  her  mother. — I  am  looking  for  mi/ 
book,  but  /  cannot  find  it. — Jane  has  given  the  book  to  her  mother. — 
The  men  have  worked  well  and  'hey  deserve  to  be  paid  well. 

UNDER  LESSON  XLIX. 

Condense  the  complex  sentences  in  the  III.  Exercise  of  Lesson 
XLIX.  into  simple  ones. — The  t rut liful person  is  always  respected. — 
(The  second  sentence  camiot  be  condensed.) — My  friend  has  returned 
from  Kinystiiii. — Passionate  ])ers()ii.i  are  unpleasant  companions. — The 
used  hey  is  always  bright. — Parallel  lines  never  meet. — Slanderers 
break  the  divine  commandment. 

UNDEE  LESSON  LXL 

Change  the  verbs  to  the  present  tense. — Frederick  is  at  school. 
--Tlie  wind  liluirs  violently. — He  beyins  his  exercise. — He  breaks  the 
pitcher. — He  beseerlies  the  Lord  to  forgive  him. — The  old  man  bears  a 
heavy  load. — The  archer  bends  the  bow. — He  arises  at  six  o'clock. — 
They  abide  in  a  cottage  by  the  sea-side. — The  weather  becomes  warm. 

UNDEE   LESSON  XLIV. 

Change  to  the  past  tense. — I  had  a  severe  cold. — The  mischievous 
buy  /(/'(/  my  cap.  —  The  honest  man  kept  his  word. — The  master  yare 
his  servant  a  lesson.— Maria  irent  to  church. — The  huntsman  hurt  Jiis 
foot. — The  child  knelt  at  its  prayers. — It  froze  hard. — 'J'ho  traitor  /«/•- 
sonk  his  friend.  —The  corn  yrew. — I  had  —  Thou  hadst. — He  had. 
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UNDER   LESSON    LXVII. 

Underline  the  perfect  participles.— Tlie  jockey  baa  ridden  a  mile. 
— He  had  sold  the  farm  befoit-  lea\ing  the  country. — The  light  has 
$hoiie  through  the  window. — Tlie  courier  has  (/oue  on  a  message. — The 
horse  was  gitod  last  week — The  gambler  has  lo.tt  the  game. — The 
marksman  has  shot  at  the  bull's-eye. — The  boy  has  read  well.— 
Amelia  has  coiiie. 

UNDER   LESSON   LXVIII. 

Change  to  the  past  tense — The  minstrel  sung  a  song. — The  plum 
met  sanl;  to  the  bottom. — The  fatigued  traveler  slept  soundly. — The 
o'dmanjirt^  in  hie  easy  chair.— He  *7((i  on  the  toboggan  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill — The  salesman  sold  the  merchandise.— The  girl  knew  her 
lessons. — I  rode. — The  farmer  snn-ed  the  seed. — That  child  spelled  well. 

UNDER  LESSON  LXXL 
Chang-e  to  the  past  tense — I  titouiiht. — He  taught  every  day. — The 
pilgrim  suitnij  his  bag  on  his  back. — The  boys  swam  across  the  river. 
The  passionate  man  swelled  with  rage.— The  maid  .<(tv/)t  the  apartment 
— The  thief  stole  the  apples. — The  waiter  spread  the  cloth  on  the 
table. — The  passengers  sat  in  the  waiting-room. 

UNDER    LESSON   LXXTTL 

Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  verb. 
Keavkhs. 

Beavers  are  about  three  feet  long  to  the  tail.  They  liave  a  flat, 
scaly  tail,  and  are  wholly  aquatic  in  their  habits.  Their  food  is 
chiefly  bark  and  aquatic  plants.  Their  teeth  are  very  sharp  and 
lK)werful,  enabling  them  to  gnaw  down  trees  of  the  hardest  woixl. 
Beavers  prefer  running  water,  in  order  thai  the  wood  which  they  eut 
may  be  carried  to  the  spot  where  it  is  requirt-d  to  be  used.  They  keep 
the  water  a  certain  height  by  dams,  whicli  they  build  of  trees  and 
branches,  mixed  with  stones  and  mud.  They  build  winter  houses  of 
the  same  materials.  Each  house  cimsists  of  two  stories ;  the  upper 
Btory  is  above  water  and  dry,  and  serres  asa  shelter  ;  the  lower  is  beneath 
the  water,  and  contains  their  stores  of  bark  and  roots.  The  only 
opening  to  the  hut  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  color  of 
the  beaver  is  reddish-browu,  and  the  fur  is  soft  and  fine.  It  lires  in 
the  unsettled  parts  of  North  America.  Beaver  nkiua  formed  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  early  Canadian  merchants.  The  beaver /or»« 
part  of  our  C'anadian  coat-of-arms,  and  suggests  to  all  true  Canadians 
habits  of  industry,  of  which  the  beaver  is  an  emblem. 

UNDER   LESSON    LXXIV. 
Underline   the   perfect   participles.  —A   hundred  men    have   been 

thriiun  out  of  fniplnyiiicnt.  Tlic  soldier  has  trod  on  the  child's  foot. 
— The  surgeon  wnundti.  hamlkerchicf  around  the  wound.  The  washer- 
woman has  wrung  the  clothes,  .lames  has  wnund  uj)  the  clock  ---The 
tM>y  has  wept  all  night  since  his  niiiliier's  death.  —Henry  has  won  the 
game. 
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UNDER   LESSON   LXXIX. 

Copy  and  punctuate  the  following  :— 

The  boys  have  gone  to  the  picnic. 

James,  come  here. 

Where  are  you  going,  William  ? 

The  clock  is  striking  r.^.idnight ;  how  suggestive  and  solemn  is  the 
sound  ! 

How  slow  your  tiny  vessel  ploughs  the  main ! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  danger  in  delay. 

If  I  cannot  induce  you  to  grant  my  request,  why,  I  should  almost 
regret  having  made  it. 

The  good  which  you  do  may  not  be  lost,  though  it  may  be  forgotten 

The  orator  ascended  the  stage  and  spoke  as  follows:  "  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  etc." 

Hark !  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow  horn. 

Can  you  recall  time  that  is  gone  ?  Why,  then,  do  you  not  improve 
the  passing  moments  ? 

Dr.  Lynch  is  a  learned  man. 

J.  A.  Marsh  was  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

He  will  be  there  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday. 

Industry  and  vii-tue,  idleness  and  vice,  go  hand  in  hand. 

Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  wrote  many  epistles. 

Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  the  flowers  of  spring ; 
it  waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  it  haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth 
and  sea. 

Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever  sailed  on  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  ?  ' 


24  Blank  St.,  London,  Ont., 

May  24,  1884. 
Mr,  Joseph  Kelly, 

Toronto. 

My  dear  Josejih, 

This  note  is  to  let  you  know  of  my  safe  arrival  here 
this  morning,  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey.  The  train  was  un- 
usually heavy,  and  the  delay  at  seveml  of  the  stations  was  long  and 
tiresome.  We  were  two  hours  behind  time  on  reaching  the  P^oi'est 
City.  I  am  so  fatigued,  I  think  I  will  scarcely  enjoy  the  holiday  as 
much  as  I  proposed. 

I  shall  remain  a  few  days  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in  and  around 
London.  The  S s  have  a  number  of  plans  formed  for  my  amuse- 
ment, so,  when  I  get  over  my  fatigue,  I  expect  to  enjoy  my  visit  very 
iTiuch. 

Give  my  regards  to  all  my  friends,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Joseph, 

Your  loving  Brother, 

Thomas  Kelly. 


Outlines  of  Compositions. 


Obediexcf.  Due  to  Parentb. 


Duties 

TOWARDS 

Parents. 


f  1.  Commanded  bythe  fourth  commandment  of  God .... 

( 1.  Daily  support  and 
Obligations  arising  from  what 
parents  do  for  their  children : 


clothing. 

2.  In  sickness. . . . 

3.  liducation. . . . 

1.  Obedience. . . . 

2.  Love. .  .. 

3.  Honor.. . . 

4.  Assistance. . . . 

4.  The  pleasure  children  should  give  their  parents. . . . 
o.  What    God   promises   even  in   this  life   to   dutiful 
children. . .. 


The  duties   of   good  children 
towards  their  parents : 


OcR  School. 


IL 

Our  School. 

'1.  Whnt  a  school  is. 

/  Street. 

2.  Where  situated:      iparish 

( City,  etc. 

3.  Materials  of  which  it  is  built. .   Number  of  stories. 

Number  of  classes 

/Desks Seats.... 

Maps. 

4.  Furnitui-e:        J  Globes. 

Blackboards, 
^'ictincs 

5.  The  Teachers The  pupilu 
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III. 

Lkttki;  to  Pahents. 


f^ m^n-j  7iti/^  t/fcil     f  ff-if *i-i-i , 


m —  e 


(\l.  JJ^rrntt^  (( -j  '^^c-ri/yiei 


*  Paragraphs. 

1.  This  formality  is  fro(iiicntly  omitted  in  letters  to  near  relatives  or  inti- 
inato  acr|uaiiitaiices.  In  business  an<l  ofhcial  letters  it  should  bo  always 
jjiven,  hut  at  the  heuiuiiiuK  of  the  letter  immediately  after  the  heailiiiij. 
Some  autlK)ia  favf)r  »<i\  inn  it  at  tin-  hef^inning  for  all  classes  of  letters.  Tills 
ia  Hiuii>ly  a  luiit  tiT  of  ihtsouhI  taslo. 
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THE    ENVELOPE 


W^ 


STkU?; 


f  ^y  ffr  I'.rr 


Letikii. 


Outline. 

^  1.  Pleasure  it  gives  to  write  to  Parents. . . , 
2.  Studies. .  . .     Progress. . . .     They  can  judge  by  thia 

letter. .  . . 
.S,  How  much  you  like  your  school. . . .     Hope  you  will 

remain  long. . . . 
1.  Tlianks  to  Parents  for  the  saiCrifices  they  make  in 
your  favor. 

(>.  Promise  to  do  your  best  to  please  them 

Complimentary  closing. 
Signature. 


NoTB  TO  THE  Tkaciiru.— Tlic*  Tuachor  should  often  Rive  the  pupils  oxerciscn 
in  letter-writing.  The  difTcrciit  cla.HseB  of  lottors  Hhnuld  bo  explained,  imiiii; 
the  blackboard.  NoatnosH,  proper  foldinK.  in  a  word,  all  the  ro<piiremuntH  of 
neat,  correct  Icttor-wriliiiK  should  bo  strictly  insisted  upon.  Letter-paper 
and  envelopes  Hhould  bo  often  UHod  in  tliu  claHH-rooni,  to  accustoni  the  pupils 
to  a  pructicul  applicatinn  of  wliiit  tliey  ar«  tiiuuht.  Let  tlio  T«'aohor  call  tlio 
pupils' nttentioii  to  til''  iiidic  itlnnH  in  th<-  ihiim  for  itnrin\ritphiim,  tliert«  Immui; 
aM  many  piuaf^rapUh  niarki-d  as  tliuru  are  liuadings  enumerated  in  the  outline. 
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The 
Blackboard. 


Outlines   of  Compositions. 


IV. 

The  Blackboard. 

Its  shape 

By  whom  made. . . . 
Whv  its  color  is  hlack. . . . 


(4.  Its 


Duties  to 
Self. 


Duties  to  One's  Self. 


,    .^,    ,   ,  If       fl.  To  be  healthy  or  sick? 

1.  What  do  you  desire  for  J  .3    Learned  or  ignorant  ? 
yourself  ?                          |  ^    rp^  ^^  ^^^^j  ^^  wicked  ? 
12.  How  can  you  become  strong . .   learned.,   good? 
yd.  The  resolution  you  should,  consequently,  take 


A  House. 


VI. 

A  House. 

1.  What  a  house  is ... . 

2.  The  principal  workmen  who  are  employed  in  build- 

ing a  house .... 
.3.  The  names  of  the  principal  apartments  of  a  house. . 
4.  The  principal  furniture. .  . . 

;j.  On  what  conditions  are  those  that  live  in  a  house 
V  happy  •? 


Bbead. 


VII. 
Bread. 

1.  What  bread  is  made  of 

2.  What  is  mixed  with  the . . . . 

3.  Who  makes  bread  ? . . . . 

4.  Tell  how  it  is  made. . . . 

j  5.  What  is  done  with  the  dough  when  it  is  leavened  ?. 
j  6.  The  appearance  of  bread .... 
V7.  Its  use 


Our  Daily 
Bke.U). 


VIII. 
Daily  Bread. 

1.  Who  gives  us  our  dailij  bread  ? 

2.  Show  that  our  dally  bread  comes  from  God. . . .     He 

makes  the  wheat  grow .... 
j  3.  How  does  God  make  use  of  our  Parents  to  give  us 
\  our  daily  bread  ? 
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Description 
or  A  City. 


IX. 

Description  of  a  Citt. 

f County. . .. 
Where  it  is  situated.  -  Province  or  State. 


( Country .... 
2.  When  and  by  whom  it  was  founded .... 
.S.  Its  principal  streets. . . . 

4.  Principal  churches  and  other  public  buildinga. 

5.  The  railways  that  come  into  it. . , . 
^.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants .... 


Letteb. 


X. 
A  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Date....       Address.... 

Wish  your  friend  happiness,  virtue....  that  his 
chosen  friends  may  be  true. .  . . 

Tell  him  he  may  sometimes  meet  reverses  of  for- 
tune ;  but  you  hope  they  will  not  discourage  him. . 

Tell  him  you  hope  joy  and  truth  may  be  ever  with 
him,  and  that  religion  may  ever  cheer  him  on. .  , . 

Tell  him  you  hope  that  he  may  die  in  peace,  and 
that  angels  may  welcome  him  into  Heaven .... 

Complimentary  closing. . .. 


A  Picnic. 


XI, 
A  Picnic. 

1  In  aid  of  what  institution  the  picnic  was  held .  . 

was  it  a  mere  pleasure  party?.  . . . 

2  Where  it  was  held Description  of  the  place. 

3  The  games .... 

4  The  prizes. .  . . 
I  5    Lunch. . . . 

i  C.  The  return  home 


Or 


Thf 

School  Dav 


f.v 

H. 

a. 


XII. 

The  School  Dat. 

At  what  hour  school  commences .... 

Opening  prayer. . . . 

The  daily  exercises. . . .    Which  one  in  liked  best. , 

Recess. . . .      The  playground. . . . 

Closing  prayer. .  . .      Dismissal. . . . 
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Home 
Pleasures. 


XIII. 

Home  Pleasures. 

/■I.  Intercourse    with  our    dearest  friends  :  Father.... 

Mother ....      Sisters ....     Brothers .... 
2.  The  fireside   evening ....      stories ....      games .... 

reading. ... 
1 3.  Study  of  home  lessons. . . . 
■4.  Family  prayer. . . . 

The  great  joy  when  an  absent  member  of  the  family 
returns  home .... 


Ebon. 


CVN.VDA. 


XIV. 

Ikon. 

What  is  iron  ? 

What  tradesmen  work  in  iron  ? 

What  is  done  with  wrought  iron  ? 

Is  iron  more  precious  than  gold  or  silver?   Is  it  more 

useful  ? 
Why  is  iron  so  common  ? 

XV. 

Canada. 

Where  situated ....     Extent .... 

When  discovered  and  by  whom .... 

Under  the  dominion  of  France  till  17G3,  when  it  was 

ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. . . . 
How  many  provinces  in  Canada  now. . . . 
I  o.  By  whom  it  is  governed. .  . . 
a.  Religion  in  Canada. . . .     Education .... 
W.  Prosperity 

XVI. 

Death  of  Champlaix. 

A  reference  to  his  life .... 

Every  life,  however  adventurous,  must  end.... 

When  his  death  occurred. . . .     Burial. . . . 

Mourning. . . . 

His  character. . . . 

XVII. 

The  Disobedient  Child. 

'1.  Who  is  the  disobedient  child?. . .. 

The  2.  Why  is  the  disobedient  child  unhappy?. . .. 

DisouEuiEXT  J.  3.  What  is  his  conduct  towards  his  Parents,  his  Teach- 
CniLD.  ers  ?. . . . 

^4.  What  will  the  future  of  the  disobedient  child  be?. .. 


Death  op 

Champlain. 


Outlines  of  Compositions. 
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The  Horse. 


XVIII. 

The  Horse. 

(1.  What   is   a   liorse '?....     Noble   looking,  do'-ile. 
I  Compare  him  with  the  ass,  the  mule,  Iho  ox. . 

2.  On  what  does  he  feed  ?. .  . . 

I  B.  At  what  is  he  employed  ?. . . . 

I4.  Is  his  flesh  used  for  food? 


The  Senses. 


XIX. 

The  Senses. 

'1.  How  can  we  know  the  objects  that  surround  us  ? 

2.  How   many   senses  have   we,   and   what  are  their 

organs  ? 

3.  Have  the  lower  animals  the  same  senses  ? 

4.  In  -what  is  man  superior  in  this  respect  to  animals  ? 


il 


XX. 

The  Senses  (Continued). 
Who  gave  us  these  five  senses  ? 


2.  Why  were  they  given  us? 
The  Senses    I  3.  What  would  be  our  privations  if  wc  were  deprived 
(Continued),    j  of  sight,  of  hearing,  etc.  ? 

4.  We   should  thank  God  for  having  given   us   these 
V  senses,  and  never  use  them  to  offend  Him. 


The  Thtike 
Conditions 
or  Bodies. 


XXI. 

The  Thrke  Conditions  of  Bodies. 

(1.  Name  a  hard  body  (substance). — A  licjuid  body — A 

I  body  that  is  not  seen  but  is  felt. . . . 

-  2.  The  names  given  to  these  different  bodies. .  . . 

1 3.  Some  bodies  are  sometimes  in  one  of  those  states 

\^  and  si>m(!timcs  in  another. 


Potatoes, 


x.xir. 

PoT.KTOK.<. 

What  are  potatoes?     Describe  their  flowers,  thoir 

seeds,  their  mots. .  . . 
The  nourishmt  lit  they  cunlaiii. .  . . 
Wliat  is  e.xtracted  fioin  potatoes 


1.1     >Vlial  IS  e.xtracU'U  tioin  potatoes  .' 
\,1.  Where  wer<i  potatoes  first  raised  .' 
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XXIII 

Useful  Anisials. 

y.  (1.  The  names  of  useful  animals. . . . 

UrsFUL         2    Pielate  what  services  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  horse,  the 
Anisials.      ^  ^^^^  ^^xe  sheep,  the  bee,  etc.,  render  to  man. 

XXIV. 

The  Ch.\ir  \su  other  Seats. 

(1.  What  is  a  chair  ?. . . . 

2.  The  maker  of  chairs....     The  substance  of  which 
Seats.             -  it  is  made . . . . 

3.  The  articles  of  furniture  that  answer  the  same  pur- 
\  pose .... 

XXV. 

A  Desk. 

fl.  What  is  a  desk  ? 

2.  By  whom  made?....  ^  Does  he  make  other  furni- 
A  Desk           -  ture  ? . .  . . 

3.  The  substance  of  which  it  is  made. . . . 
\i.  Necessity  of  desks  in  schools .... 


XXVI. 
Bees. 

fl.  Where  do  bees  live  ?. . . . 
'  2.  Their  occupation .... 
Bees.  -3.  What  they  draw  from  flowers. .. . 

I  3    Their  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies. 
The  lessons  they  teacli  us. . . . 


l^: 


XXVII. 

Hurtful  Animals. 

'1  Wliat  are  hurtful  animals?. . .. 
Where  they  live. . . . 

Pj.                   ' .'{  Relate  in  what  way  the  foliowiiifj  animals  are  hurt- 

Wcrtful  JjjI  .  tlie  wolf,  the  fox,  t»he  skunk,  the  serpent,  the 

.NiMALw.  tit;cr,    the   lion,    the  leopard,  the   crocodile,    the 

j  rat,    the   mouse,     the    t^rub,    the    may-bug,    the 

\  {»rasshopper,  the  caterpillar,  the  house-fly. 


Doos. 
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XXVI 11. 

The  Dog. 

1.  What  is  a  dog?     Are  there  many  ?. . . . 

2.  Different  size,  different  hair,  different  barking. . .  ^ 

3.  Where  lie«lives. . . . 

4.  The  services  he  renders. . ., 


The  Church 


XXIX. 

The  Chcrch. 

fl.  What  is  the  Church  ? 

2.  What  is  seen  outside  the  Church  and  inside. 

3.  The  principal  objects  seen  in  a  Church. . .. 

4.  The  Parish  Priest 

").  Why  people  go  to  Church .... 
{&.  How  people  should  act  in  Church. . .. 


XXX. 

MORNINQ    AND    NiGHT    PrAYER. 

Morning      f  l.What  you  should  do  on  rising  from  sleep. . . . 
AND  Night      2    Ueawons  why  morning  prayer  should  he  said. . . , 
Pbaykr.       {'6.  Wiiat  we  should  thank  Gou  for  at  night  prayer. 


SUBJECTS    FOR   LETTERS. 


1  Write  a  lettiT  to  a  friend,  giving  an  account  of  Iiow  you  spent 
your  last  vacation. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  your  cousin,  describing  the  ceremonies  in  the 
Church  on  ('hristnias. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  your  parents,  giving  them  an  account  of  an 
excursion  you  had  under  the  direction  of  your  teachers,  with  your 
companions  to  tlie  country. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  ycjur  parents,  anu'iuncing  that  you  send  them  a 
copy  by  the  same  mail,  to  let  them  see  the  progress  you  are  making 
in  pcnmanHhip 

r*.  Write  a  lettt-r  to  a  friend,  giving  an   account  of  one  of  the  quar- 
terly cxaminationH,  and  tell  how  Huccessful  you  have  been. 
<»    Write  a  New-Year's  letter  to  y<jur  parents. 
7.   Writ<-  a  letter  to  your  Mother  for  her  birthday. 
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8.  Write  a  letter  announcing  the  death  of  a  dear  friend. 

9.  Write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  a  bereaved  relative,  on  the  death 
of  a  member  of  the  family. 

10.  Write  a  letter  to  a  father  announcing  the  illness  of  his  son,  who 
is  at  school  with  you. 

11.  Write  a  note' to  a  friend,  requesting  the  loan  of  a  book. 

12.  Write  a  note  of  thanks  on  returning  the  volume. 

13.  Write  a  letter  to  one  of  your  sisters  on  the  near  approach  of 
vacation,  telling  how  much  you  long  to  see  her,  and  referring  to  the 
happy  days  you  will  spend  together  during  vacation. 

14.  Write  a  letter  to  your  mother,  asking  her  for  some  favor. 


1.  Honey. 

2.  Tea. 

3.  Vinegar. 

4.  Raisins. 

5.  Pears. 

6.  Apples. 

7.  Peaches. 

8.  Milk. 

9.  Butter. 

10.  Cheese. 

11.  Wheat. 

12.  Oats. 

13.  Horses. 

14.  Cows. 

15.  Asses. 

16.  Cats. 

17.  Ink. 

18.  Pencils. 

19.  Pens. 

20.  Chalk. 


Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

21.  Paper.  41. 

22.  Coal.  42. 

23.  Wood.  43. 

24.  Rats.  -44. 

25.  Dolls.  45. 

26.  Tops.  46. 

27.  Lacrosse.  47. 

28.  Marbles.  48. 

29.  Kites.  49. 

30.  A  Storv.  50. 

31.  Snow."  51. 

32.  Ice.  52. 

33.  Rain.  53. 

34.  Eggs.  54. 

35.  Watermelons.       55. 

36.  Soap.  56. 

37.  Shoes.  57. 

38.  Hats.  58. 

39.  Monkeys.  59. 

40.  Roses.  60. 


A  River. 

Skating. 

Rice  Pudding. 

Mince  Pie. 

Birds'  Nests. 

A  Flower-Garden. 

An  Evening- Party. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

The  Month  of  May. 

Vacation. 

Castles  in  the  Air. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Puss  in  the  Corner 

My  Opposite  Neighbor. 

A  Dialogue. 

A  Boy's  Speech. 

When  I  will  be  a  Man. 


Review   Dictations, 


Each  of  tliese  dictations  is  made  up  of  words  ov  sentences  contained  in  the 
lessons  indicated  at  the  head  of  eacli.  Tlie  Teacher  may  give  similar  dicta- 
tions, by  selecting  other  words  or  sentences. 


Lessons  I. — V. 

The  horse  is  an  animal. ^The  St.  Lawrence  is  a  river. — Obedience 
is  a  virtue. — Cabbage  is  a  vegetable. — The  pupils  have  a  geography,  a 
grammar,  a  dictionary,  a  catechism,  an  arithmetic. — The  druggist  sells 
medicine. — The  bookseller  sells  books. — The  anvil  is  used  by  a  black- 
smith.— The  careful  pupil  keeps  his  penholders  and  pencils  together. 
— Are  you  able  to  run  a  mile? — If  you  ail,  it  must  be  because  you 
drank  too  much  strong  ale. 


Lessons  VL — X. 

The  bee  was  buzzing. — The  poplar  flourishes  in  damp  places. — The 
Province  of  Quebec  is  noted  for  its  spirit  of  Catholicity. — The  Lauren- 
tides  are  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Canada. — Foxes  chase  hares  and 
squirrels. — The  hen  and  the  turkey  are  farm-yard  birds. — Mercury  is 
commonly  called  <]uicksilvtr. — The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  celebrated 
in  honor  of  th<'  atloration  by  the  Magi. — If  you  have  aught  against 
me  you  ought  to  tell  me. — Samuel  began  to  bawl  when  the  teacher 
took  his  ball. 

Lessons  XL — XV. 

Respect  your  grandfather  and  grandmother. — James  and  Henry  are 
going  to  school. — IJalls  and  erasers  are  made  of  India-rubber. — Pianos, 
flutes,  clarionets,  guitars,  violins,  concertinas,  are  musical  instru- 
ments.— Did  you  visit  the  churdies,  the  valleys,  marshes?— Clean  the 
chimneys. — Forgive  your  enemies. — Look  at  the  monkeys. — There  are 
many  large  bays  in  Canada. — Bury  that  berry  and  a  tree  will  grow 
from  it. — Beer  is  a  fermented  liquor. 

Lessons  XVL— XX. 

Do  you  like  chestnuts? — The  cacao  produces  uhocolate.  -The  cocoa 
produces  cocoa  nuts. — Send  the  liandkercliiefs  to  tiie  laundry. — Divide 
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the  loaves. — Job  manifested  patience. — St.  Bridget  is  the  patroness  of 
Ireland. — Feed  the  geese. — A  bridle  and  reins  are  used  to  drive  a  horse. 
— Give  me  the  matches. — She  respected  her  step-father. — The  Torontos 
will  beat  the  Kingstonians  at  the  game  of  shinty. — Catharine  sewed 
on  the  braid. 

Lessons  XX.— XXV. 

Send  to  the  dressmaker's. — Be  submissive  to  the  civil  authorities. — 
The  heifer  is  grazing  in  the  meadow. — He  has  gone  to  see  his  aunt. — 
She  was  heiress  to  her  father's  estate. — The  heroine  is  worthy  of 
honor.— The  Earl  of  Dufferin  was  one  of  the  most  popular  governors 
of  Canada. — The  czarina  has  gone  to  Moscow. — Did  you  canvass  the 
city  at  the  last  elections  ? — Sealing-wax  was  formerly  used  for  sealing 
letters. 

Lessons  XXVI. —XXX 

Eternal  happiness  is  the  reward  of  a  holy  life. — The  jockey  has  an 
excellent  Kentucky  horse,  a  Mexican  mule,  and  a  lazy  ass. — Where 
are  the  lady's  gloves. — Frederick's  dog  caught  a  rabbit  in  the  woods. 
— The  sweep  has  reached  the  chimney's  top. — A  suit  of  new  clothes 
gives  pleasure  to  a  boy. — Flies'  wings  are  very  thin  and  light. — ^Two 
decrs'  heads  were  brought  in. — The  council  is  assembled. — The  dyer 
was  alarmed  at  the  dire  confusion. — They  were  messmates  for  life. 

Lessons  XX:?^I.— XXXV. 

The  old  peddler  sat  upon  a  stone  by  the  wayside. — A  mist  arose 
from  the  valley,  and  formed  a  cloud,  which  hung  over  the  top  of  the 
mountain. — Give  the  youth  an  umbrella. — The  traveler  felt  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun. — Every  man  must  have  some  good  qualities. — 
Vicious  habits  are  a  great  stain  on  human  nature. — An  American 
eagle  appeared  near  the  city  last  night.— Piety  appeared  to  have  taken 
pleasure  to  form  f(jr  lierself  a  worthy  temple  in  young  Louis.^Go 
forth  and  teach  all  nations. 


Les.sons  XXXVL— XL. 

The  miser  never  thinks  he  has  enough,  but  is  always  striving  for 
more.— This  is  the  twenty-lirst  of  October. — History  is  a  very  inter- 
esting study. — The  Irish-C!anadiaa  race  prosei'ves  a  deep  love  for  the 
Pmierald  Isle. — A  birch  log  was  found  on  the  bank. — This  is  the  sad- 
dest news  I  ever  heard. —  VVintta"  is  colder  than  autumn. — Denis  is  of 
a  happier  disposition  tiuui  lOdward. — J'jli/abeth  was  at  the  party. — 
What  is  a  Turkey-carpet?  -I'll  walk  down  the  aisle  of  the  church. — 
The  vest  was  made  to  order. — Lye  is  nuide  from  the  ashes  of  v.'Ood. — 
The  guide  led  me  to  the  lead  mines. 
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Lessons  XLVI. — L. 

We  should  have  compassion  on  the  poor  who  beg  our  assistance. — 
Do  you  beHeve  that  wealth  is  essential  to  happiness  ? — The  daisy's 
flower  again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower. — Do  you  I'ecollect  ? — 
There  is  more  pleasure  to  give  than  to  receive. — Health  is  not  eaten 
up  with  care,  nor  pleasure  interrupted  by  envy  (Lesson  XL VIII., 
Sec.  III.,  Moderation). — The  lightning  glanced  from  the  clouds  and 
struck  the  oak. — His  wisdom  cost  him  bitter  experience. — The  rivulet 
flows  with  a  noiseless  current. — Long  icicles  glistened  in  the  sunlight. 
— How  loudly  the  thunder  peals  ! — May  bright  angels'  smiles  salute 
thee  ! — Always  be  an  advocate  of  peace. 


Lessons  LI. — LV. 

My  dear  children,  it  is  with  kindness  I  speak  to  you. — He  will  make 
himself  capable  of  rendering  services  to  society. — We  learned  to  have 
none  of  that  repugnance  which,  in  later  years,  renders  man  weak  at 
the  sight  of  sickness,  useless  to  those  who  suffer,  and  timid  at  the 
sight  of  death. — Were  you  at  the  picnic  last  Thursday? — Rose  knitted 
a  pair  of  socks  for  her  father  last  fall. — Wicked  men  do  not  possess 
peace  of  conscience. — Felix  had  recited  his  lessons  by  the  time  Patrick 
arrived. — Bridget  and  J''mma  went  to  the  party. — The  dove  ne'er 
stoops  to  earth  her  wing. — He  attempted  to  wrest  the  revolver  from 
the  watchman — Whither  dost  thou  roam  ? — The  jockey  rode  along  the 
road  while  the  boatman  I'owcd  on  the  lake. 


Lessons  LVI.  — LX. 

The  lamb  bleats.  -  The  magpie,  the  starling,  and  the  parrot  may  be 
taught  to  speak. — A  trumpet,  a  clarion,  and  a  flageolet  might  have 
been  heard. — The  incendiary,  the  robber,  and  the  assassin  must  have 
trembled. — Remorse  overtakes  the  wicked. — Science  ornaments  the 
mind. — The  lesson  was  recited  by  Julia. — He  will  have  overtaken  the 
party  by  ten  o'clock. r— lie  that  hatetli  his  enemy  disobeyeth  the  law 
of  God. — He  is  re[)ortt'd  to  have  playeil  too  long  during  recess.— 
Autumn,  in  turn,  reigns  as  (jueen,  witii  lier  mellow  hues,  her  many- 
tinted  fruits,  her  purple  twilights,  her  changing  woods. — Have  you 
seen  this  grand  scone  ? 


Lessons  LXI.     1,.\V. 

The  king  abtjde  in  a  cottage  till  the  war  was  over. — The  drunkard, 
after  emptying  the  decanter,  broke  it.- -The  fisluMinan  cast  his  net. — 
My  cousin  came  to  the  fair. — 'J'lion  buycst  cloth  from  the  draper. — 
Catch  the  thief. — Piuinioh  dreamt  a  dream  which  .Joseph  interpreted. 
— Wolves  are  voracious,  cruel,  wicked,  gluttonous. — The  saint  knelt  l)e- 
fore  the  altar  a  whole  hour,    -Have  you  forgotten  your  promise  .'     Ttie 
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thief  hid  himself  from  the  detective. — The  inspector  has  given  the 
pupils  a  holiday. — The  carpenter  ground  the  ax  on  the  grindstone. — 
The  lily's  height  bespoke  command. — The  shoemaker  sold  the  shoes 
which  he  had  just  soled  with  American  leather. — The  sun  is  setting. 
— Come  unto  me,  my  dear  son. 


Lessons  LXVL— LXX. 

The  locksmith  adjusts,  forges,  bores,  cuts,  files. — The  robber  de- 
ceives, surprises,  hides,  ransacks,  jjlunders. — The  policeman  watches, 
arrests,  handcuffs,  imprisons. — The  farmers  have  mown  the  meadows. 
— They  have  been  sent  by  the  courier. — The  old  man's  niece  saw  him 
last  week. — My  nephew  has  seen  his  aunts  to-day. — The  grocer  will  be 
selling  sugar,  tea,  cinnamon,  cream  of  tartar,  cloves,  sago,  soda,  oat- 
meal, ginger,  to-morrow. — The  pupils  spelt  every  word  given  them 
yesterday  morning. — The  cat  has  a  noiseless  tread. — I  wish  I  were  the 
little  flower  so  near  the  Host's  sweet  face. — The  old  man  told  us  an 
interesting  tale. 


Lessons  LXXL  — LXXV. 

A  fine  oak  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  trees. — The  courier  had 
taken  his  departure  when  the  omnibus  arrived. — The  moose  is  the 
largest  of  the  deer  kind. — It  travels  with  an  awkward  gait. — The  cari- 
bou is  found  in  Canada. — Will  not  the  weaver  soon  finish  ? — The 
beaver  is  an  emblem  of  industry. — Surrounded  with  difficulties  and 
disappointments.  La  Salle'  never  lost  courage. — Bayonets  are  so  called 
from  having  been  invented  at  Bayonne. — The  rapids  are  near  and  the 
daylight's  past. — Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. — I  am  so 
weak,  I  cannot  go  this  week. — The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  surrounded  with 
albumen. — Weigh  the  butter. 


Lessons  LXXVL— LXXX. 

The  mocking-bird  has  flown  away. — He  will  certainly  secure  the 
reward. — Under  his  guidance  they  were  released  from  bondage. — John 
differs  from  him  in  appearance.— Pshaw  !  you're  not  going  home  to- 
night.— Farewell  !  I'm  off  to  Manitoba. — Sarah  or  -Jane  is  to  hem  the 
curtain. — Superfine  flour  often  makes  bad  pastry,  because  cooks  often 
do  not  know  how  to  bake  it. — Moses  having  fulfilled  his  mission,  died 
before  the  Hebrews  entered  the  Promised  Land. — Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain  died  at  Quebec  on  Christmas-Day,  Wii'>. — This  kind  of  ware  does 
not  wear  well. — Nellie  tied  a  ribbon  round  her  waist. — Never  waste 
your  time. 


J.  The  e.xplorer, 


Miscellaneous   Dictations, 


See  Instructions  to  Teachers,  Introduction,  Section  II..  paragraph  10, 
pp.  xxi.,  xiii. 

I. 

The  exd  of  Detotios  to  the  Sacked  Heabt  of  Jescs. 

The  end  aimed  at  by  the  Church  iu  establishing  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  is.  to  promote  God's  glory,  to  destroy  the  reign  of  sin, 
and  to  intlame  the  hearts  of  man  with  divine  charity.  This  devotion 
is  also  intended  to  make  reparation  to  our  Lord  for  the  cold  neglect 
and  ingratitude  with  which  He  is  treated  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
But  its  principal  aim  is,  to  cause  His  love  to  be  loved.  The  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  was  to  enkindle  therein  the  fire  of  divine 
love.  I  have  come  said  He,  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I 
but  that  it  be  kindled  ?  (St.  Luke  xii.  5,  49.) 

—Right  Rev.  John  WaUh,  D  D.,  Bishop  of  London,  Canada  (1830—). 

II. 

Little  Thixos. 

"  Edwin,  yon  seem  very  much  taken  up  with  the  bricklayers  ;  pray, 
what  might  you  be  thinking  about  ?  Have  you  any  notion  of  learning 
the  trade?"  '-No,"  said  Edwin,  smiling;  •'  but  I  was  just  thinking 
what  a  little  thing  a  brick  is,  and  yet  that  jyeat  house  is  built  by  lay- 
ing one  brick  upon  another." 

Despise  not  little  things  ;  step  by  step  will  carry  you  over  the  high 
mountain. 

III. 

ElVKRS   OF   C.VS.U)A. 

The  Trent  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte.— The  Ottawa  takes  its  rise 
from  Lake  Temiscaming. — The  St.  Maurice,  at  its  mouth,  is  divided 
into  three  streams  so  that  it  looks  like  three  rivers,  hence  the  name  of 
the  town  of  Three  Rivers  at  its  conHuence  with  the  St.  Lawrence. — 
The  Haguenay  tlows  into  the  St.  Lawrenrv  —The  St  Charles  River 
was  called  St.  Croi.\  by  Jacques  Cartier.— The  Saskatchewan  empties 
into  Lake  Winnipeg.  -The  Mackenzie  flows  north  into  the  Arctic 
Ocvau. 
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IV. 

A  Story  of  a  Don. 

A  boatman  once  plunged  into  the  water  to  swim  with  another  man 
for  a  wager.  His  Newfoundland  dog,  mistaking  the  purpose,  and 
supposing  that  his  master  was  in  danger,  plunged  in  after  him,  and 
to  the  great  diversion  of  the  spectators,  dragged  him  by  the  hair  to 
the  shore. 

V. 

The  DrKE  .^nd  the  Galley-Sl.wes. 

The  King  of  Spain  once  gave  permission  to  a  Duke  to  release  such 
of  the  galley-slaves  as  he  might  think  proper.  The  Duke,  as  he  walked 
among  the  slaves  who  were  i)lying  at  the  oars,  asked  them  in  suc- 
cession of  what  crime  they  had  been  guilty.  Each  in  turn  protested 
innocence,  and  told  the  Duke  that  he  had  been  unjustly  condemned. 
One  attributed  his  condemnation  to  the  false  accusation  of  an  enemy. 
Another,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  judge. 

VI. 

The  Duke  .\>:d  the  Galley-Sku^es  {Continued). 

At  last,  however,  he  came  to  one  who  admitted  that,  to  save  hisfamily 
from  E.tarving,  he  had  robbed  a  man  of  provisions  on  the  highway. 
The  Duke  having  heard  this,  gave  him  a  stroke  on  the  back  with  his 
hand,  and  said  :  "  Begone,  you  rogue,  from  the  company  of  honest 
men."  So  he  who  confessed  his  fault  was  released,  while  the  others, 
for  their  want  of  sincerity,  were  coiupelled  to  remain  at  their  oars. 

Thus  we  see  that  we  are  not  likely  to  lose  anything  by  a  candid 
admission  of  our  faults. 

VII. 

Pi.XTR.VL  OF  Norxs. 

Toi'ches  were  placed  in  the  porches  of  the  churches,  to  light  the 
heroes  as  they  entered. — Even  in  cities,  mosquitoes  and  flies  are  some- 
times troublesome. — The  solos  were  well  sung  by  the  ladies,  and  the 
echoes  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  boxes. — The  gases  from  these 
volcanoes  are  hurtful. — Volumes  of  different  sizes  are  distinguished  as 
folios,  quartos,  ocatvos,  and  duodecimos. — There  were  no  dishes  to 
serve  the  potatoes  in. — Many  spell  ntoiieij-<,  )itonkeiis,  chimney.':,  valleijs, 
armien,  and  attorney'^,  wrong. 

VIII. 

Being  Behind  TnrE. 
Five  minutes  in  a  crisis  are  worth  years.     It  is  but  a  little  period, 


yet  it  has  often  saved  a  fortune  or  redeemed  a  people.     If  there  is 


iod,     ■ 
one    ^1 
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virtue  that  should  be  cultivated  more  than  another  by  him  who  would 
succeed  in  Hfe,  it  is  punctuality  ;  if  there  is  one  error  that  should  be 
avoided,  it  is  being  behind  time. 

—Freeman  Hunt  (1804—). 

IX. 

Industry. 

"  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be," 
as  Poor  llichard  says,  "the  greatest  prodigality ;"  since,  as  he  else- 
where tells  us,  "  Lost  time  is  never  found  again,  and  what  we  call 
time  enough  always  proves  little  enough.  Let  us  tlien  be  up  and 
doing  and  be  doing  to  the  purpose,  so  by  diligence  sliall  we  do  more 
with  his  perplexity.  Sloth  makes  all  tilings  difficult,  but  industry 
makes  all  things  easy  ;  and  he  that  riseth  late  must  trot  all  day,  and 
shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night ;  while  laziness  travels  so 
slowly  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy  business,  let  not 
it  drive  thee  ;  and  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise." 

X. 

Iniu's  rr.Y  (Continued) . 

"  Industry  need  not  wish ;  and  he  that  lives  upon  hope  will  be  fasting. 
There  are  no  gains  without  pains;  then  help,  hands,  for  I  liave  no 
lands ;  or  if  I  have  they  are  heavily  taxed,  lie  that  hath  a  trsule  hath 
an  estate  ;  und  he  that  hath  a  calling  hath  an  office  of  prolit  and 
honor;  but,  then,  the  trade  nmst  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well 
followed  or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  |)ay  our 
taxes.  If  we  be  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve,  for,  at  the  work- 
ing-mans  house  hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter ;  for  industry 
pays  debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them.  God  gives  all  things  to 
industry." 

—Fianklin  (ITUO-lTItO). 


XI. 

Tui;  Tki'  Liov. 

A  gentleman  named  Trajipo,  living  in  Africa,  caught  a  young  lion, 
and  brought  it  up  as  a  pet.  He  called  it  Leo,  let  it  run  about  liie 
house,  and  fed  it  himself ;  so  tlnit  Leo  loved  his  master,  and  would 
play  with  him  like  a  kitten.  In  the  course  of  time,  Leo  grew  to  be  a 
l>ig  lion. 

One  day  Mr.  Trappe  fell  aslet'])  on  the  sf)fa,  leaving  one  of  bis  arms 
hanging  down  Leo,  l>c'ing  in  the  rofjui,  ciinif  up,  and  to  show  his 
affection  began  to  lick  his  muster's  hanij.  iJiit  lions  have  very  rough 
tongues,  and  H(jon  Leo  hu<l  rubbed  the  skin  off,  and  blood  began  to 
ooze  out.     This  was  eagerly  licked  up  by  the  animal. 
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XII. 

The  Pet  Lion  (Continued). 

The  pain  awoke  3Mr.  Trappe.  He  attempted  to  draw  his  hand  np 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  but  the  lion  growled  aud  would 
not  let  it  go.     He  tried  again,  but  Leo  growled  harder  than  before. 

Mr.  Trappe  saw  that  the  taste  of  blood  had  changed  his  pet  into  a 
wild  beast.  So,  to  save  his  own  life,  he  slipped  his  other  hand  under 
his  pillow,  drew  out  his  pistol,  and  shot  poor  Leo  through  the  brain. 
After  this,  Mr.  Trappe  never  made  a  pet  out  of  a  lion. 

XIII. 

Pll"e.\l  of  Nouks. 

Some  thieves  have  carried  off  the  sheaves  of  wheat  and  two  well- 
grown  calves. — One  mouse  will  do  less  mischief  than  five  mice. — -Boys, 
cut  those  loaves  on  the  shelves  into  halves,  with  the  knives  I  sharp- 
ened for  you. — Oxen  have  teeth. — Geese  have  bills. — The  bin  is  four 
feet  square  and  one  foot  high. — Mothers-in-law  are  different  from 
step-mothers. — Women  often  suifer  from  headaches  and  toothaches. — 
The  two  Miss  O'Connors  sent  five  basketfuls  of  oranges,  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  men-servants  and  the  maid-servants. 

XIV. 

Uses  of  the  Atmosphere 

Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun  would  in  a  moment  set, 
and  without  warning  plunge  the  earth  into  darkness.  But  the  air 
keeps  in  her  hand  a  sheaf  of  his  rays,  and  lets  them  slip  slowly 
through  her  fingers ;  so  that  the  shadows  of  evening  gather  by  degrees, 
and  the  flowers  have  time  to  bow  their  heads,  and  each  creature  space 
to  find  a  place  of  rest,  and  nestle  to  repose.  In  the  morning  the  garish 
sun  would  at  once  burst  from  the  bosom  of  night,  and  blaze  above  the 
horizon  ;  but  the  air  watches  for  his  coming,  and  sends  at  first  one 
little  ray  to  announce  his  approach,  and  then  another,  and  by  and  by 
a  handful ;  aud  so  gently  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  night,  aud  slowly 
/ets  the  light  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  earth,  till  her  eyelids  open, 
and,  like  man,  she  "  goeth  forth  again  to  her  labor  till  the  evening." 

XV. 
Clocks 

Clocks  proper — that  is,  clocks  moved  by  wheels  and  weights — seem 
to  have  been  invented  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  to 
have  been  first  used  in  monasteries.  It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  custom  of  erecting  clocks  openly  in  public  places  in 
the  streets  of  towns  became  common.  Watches,  in  which  the  moving 
power  is  a  spring  instead  of  weights,  are  a  much  later   invention  than 


I 
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clocks  ;  there  are  traces  of  them  in  the  tifteenth  century  ;  but  they  did 
not  come  into  use  till  about  the  period  of  the  so-called  Reformation, 
when  sovereigns  and  rich  men  obtained  them  as  curiosities.  From  that 
time  they  became  common  ;  and  the  horologe  makers,  who  made  both 
clocks  and  watches,  became  an  important  corporation  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  Europe. 

XVI. 

Pbeseiivixg  Health. 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labor  for  a  thing 
that  will  be  useless  in  our  hands  ;  and  if,  by  harassing  our  bodies, 
though  with  a  design  to  i-ender  ourselves  more  useful,  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that  good  we  ought 
to  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  God  thought  suflicient  for 
us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength  to  improve  it  to  that  pitch  to 
whicli  men  of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain,  we  rob  God  of  so 
much  service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all  that  help  which,  in  a  state  of 
health,  with  moderate  knowledge,  we  might  have  been  able  to  per- 
form. He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with 
gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will  give  his  owner  but  an  ill 
account  of  his  voyage. 

—Locke  (1632-1704). 

XVII. 
Plckal  of  Nouns. 

Time,  the  great  leveler,  has  destroyed  most  of  the  works  of  "by-gone 
ages. — The  artists  have  pi'oduced  very  striking  portraits  as  well  as 
striking  likenesses. — Have  the  boys  passed  this  way  to-day? —These 
books  have  long  lain  upon  our  shelves. — The  players  were  invited  to 
the  feast,  and  they  added  much  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  guests. — The 
workmen  were  swayed  by  the  advice  of  their  employers. — The 
monkeys  stole  some  of  the  nuts  we  left  lying  on  the  floor. 


XVIII. 

FonMATioN  01"  Dew. 

The  formation  of  dew  Ib  analogous  to,  though  not  identical  with,  the 
formation  of  rain.  During  day-time  the  earth  and  the  atmoajjliere 
are  Ixjth  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  air  becomes  loaded 
with  vapor  which  rises  from  the  ground.  But  after  sunset  the  earth 
cools  very  rapidly,  and  condenses  the  air  with  which  it  is  immediately 
in  contact.  The  air  thus  cooled  can  no  longer  retain  its  abundance  of 
moisture,  and  part  of  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew.  Hence,  in 
hot  countries,  the  amount  of  dew  deposited  is  very  heavy,  and  this 
dew  is  of  service  in  long  dnjuglits,  and,  in  some  cases,  makes  up  for 
the  total  absence  of  rain. 
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XIX. 

The  Laplanders  and  the  Reinmeee. 

Their  herds  of  reindeer  constitute  the  whole  of  their  wealth  ;  indeed 
their  very  existence  depends  on  them.  The  milk  and  the  flesh  pro- 
vide them  with  food,  and,  in  the  way  of  barter,  with  all  the  extra 
comforts  they  need,  to  which  the  skins  and  horns  contribute ;  the 
former  also  supplying  them  with  summer  and  winter  clothing,  and 
furnishing  the  soft  and  warm  couches  on  which  they  lie  in  their  huts. 
Add  to  these  various  uses  the  service  which  the  reindeer  render  to 
their  masters  in  their  frequent  migrations,  loaded  with  the  burdens  of 
their  movable  pi-operty,  or  drawing  them  on  sleighs  on  the  snow,  and 
it  will  be  perceived  that  their  value  has  not  been  overrated. 

XX. 

The  Possessive  Case. 

Where  is  John's  slate  ? — Did  you  see  that  young  lady's  parasol?— 
They  tied  ribbons  to  the  oxen's  horns. — He  was  looking  at  the 
monkeys'  red  caps. — He  took  the  fisherman's  rod. — These  fishermen's 
nets  are  drying  in  the  sun. — This  fox's  teeth  are  broken.— These  foxes' 
tails  are  cut. — I  am  going  to  St.  Michael's  Cathedral. — The  son-in-law 
is  going  to  his  father-in-law's. — Is  the  book  hers  ? — No :  it  is  theirs. — 
These  slates  are  yours. — Are  they  not  yours  ? — This  bill  is  his. — The 
bird  is  taking  its  dinner. — To  set  one's  self  against  evil  doers  is  praise- 
worthy. 

XXL 

Rules  for  Railway  Traveling. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  speed,  the  risk  to  life  and  limb  in 
railway  traveling  is  extremely  small ;  but  the  constant  observance  of 
these  plain  rules  will  make  it  much  smaller. 

1.  Never  attempt  to  get  into  or  out  of  a  railway  car  while  it  is 
moving,  no  matter  how  slowly. 

2.  Never  sit  in  any  unusual  place  or  "posture,  and  do  not  lean  out  of 
the  car  windows. 

3.  Never  get  out  at  the  wrong  side  of  a  railway  car. 

4.  Do  not  cross  the  railway  except  when  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, and  then  only  with  the  utmost  precaution. 

5.  Do  not  attempt  to  hand  an  article  into  a  train  in  motion. 

XXII. 

Glass. 

Glass  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  among  the  Phoenicians. 
The  discovery  of  pieces  of  glass  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes  shows  that  it 
was  known  to  tiie  Egyptians.     It  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  them 
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almost  exclusively  to  articles  of  ornament  and  luxury.  Its  application 
to  the  glazinj^  of  windows  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into 
dwelling  houses,  though  it  was  general  in  churches  and  other  public 
buildings  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  century.  The  manufacture  of 
glass  is  now  carried  to  great  perfection  in  England.  Its  principal  seats 
are  Newcastle  and  South  Shields,  and  the  value  of  the  glass  annually 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  over  510,000,000. 
Glass  is  also  extensively  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 


XXIII. 

Discovery  of  America. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and  armed. 
They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colors  displayed,  with  war- 
like music  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast, 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty 
of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures 
expressed  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  strange  objects  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  view. 


XXIV. 

Di8co\'ERY  OF  America  (Continued). 

Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  on  the  New  World 
which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they 
all  kissed  the  ground  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They  next  erected 
a  crucifix,  and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue.  They  then 
took  solemn  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed 
to  observe  in  taking  possession  of  their  new  discoveries. 

—Uohertsou  (17'21-17y3). 


XXV. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

The  generous  man  takes  the  smallest  share  for  himself. — The  oldest 
of  these  trees  is  the  smallest  and  the  most  healthy. -Sin  is  man's 
deadliest  enemy. — What  days  are  you  happiest?  Tlie  days  we  serve 
(i(j<l  best.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  rose  in  the  ganlcn. — Tliat  is 
tile  least  c(jmfortable  seat  in  ti»e  park.  -Mary  is  a  lietter  girl  than 
Julia;  but  {"atluiriiie  is  the  best  in  tiie  school. —William  wrote  a 
longer  exercise  tluui  IltMiry;  but  Frederick's  is  the  longest  of  the 
three. 
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XXVI. 

Silk. 

Silk  is  obtained  from  a  caterpillar  called  the  silk-worm.  This  little 
creature  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry -tree.  It  is  hatched  from 
an  egg  about  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  and  it  changes  its  skin  four 
times  befoi'e  it  reaches  its  full  size.  When  full  grown,  it  leaves  off 
eating,  spins  a  fine  soft  thi'ead,  and  winds  itself  up  in  a  silken  case, 
and  comes  out  in  the  shape  of  a  small  butterfly,  which  lays  a  number 
of  eggs,  and  then  dies.  It  is  from  the  case  or  ball  spun  by  the  silk- 
worin  that  all  our  silk  is  made. 


XXVII 

Silk  (Continued). 

The  balls  or  cocoons,  as  they  are  called,  are  thrown  into  warm  water 
to  loosen  the  gum  with  which  the  silk-worm  glues  the  threads  together. 
Then  four  or  five  of  the  threads  are  fastened  to  a  reel,  and  wound.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  raw  silk,  and  next  it  is  sent  to  the  silk-mill  to  be 
prepared  for  the  weaver.  This  is  done  by  twisting  it  into  threads,  and 
scouring  and  dyeing  it  of  various  colors. 


XXVIII. 

Silk  (Continued), 

Silk  is  woven  much  in  the  same  way  as  cotton  or  linen.  The  best 
raw  silk  comes  from  China,  where  silk-worms  were  reared  and  silk 
was  woven  into  cloth  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Both  Italy  and  France 
produce  great  (juantities  of  raw  silk.  The  finest  and  most  beautiful 
silks  are  manufactured  in  France.  This  industry  is  now  about 
being  introduced  into  Canada.  Silk,  though  costly,  is  a  very  useful 
article  of  clothing,  both  on  account  of  its  durability  and  beauty. 


XXIX. 

C.^N.vni.^N  Geogr.\phic.\l  N.\mes. 

Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior  form  the  southern  and 
south-western  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. — Lindsay, 
Cobourg,  St.  Catharines,  Niagara,  Barrie,  Belleville,  Chatham,  Strat- 
ford, Whitby,  Oshawa,  Peterborough,  are  in  Ontario. — Levis,  St, 
Hyacinthe,  Three  Rivers,  Shcrbrooke,  Sorel,  Ijongueuil,  are  in  the 
F'rovince  of  Quebec. — Fredericton,  St.  .lohn,  Moncton,  Chatham, 
Bathurst,  Shediac,  Woodstock,  are  in  New  Brunswick. — Charlotte- 
town  is  the  capital  of  Prince  I'ldward  Island. — Winnipeg  is  the 
capital  of  Manitoba. 
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XXX. 

BiOGR.U'HicAL  Names. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  banished  from  the  Terrestrial  Paradise. — 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  were  patriarchs. — Moses  wrote  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Bible. — Isaias,  Jeremias,  K/echiel,  and  Daniel 
were  the  four  great  prophets. — St.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  precursor 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.—  Constautine  the  (Jrcat  saw  a  miraculous 
cross  in  the  heavens. — Charlemagne  was  the  greatest  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  Kings. — Alfred  the  Great  was  the  most  )emaikable  of  the  Phiglish 
Kings. — Washington  was  tlie  great  hero  of  the  American  Kevolutiou. 
— Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain,  Bishop  Laval,  and  Froulenac  are 
prominent  figures  in  early  Canadian  history. 

XXX  I. 

Jesus  oca  Modkl. 

Jesus,  as  He  grew  up,  was  always  obedient  to  Mary  and  Joseph. 
The  Son  of  (Jod  obedient  to  two  creatures  I  And  in  what  ?  In  all  the 
most  lowly  works  of  daily  life,- — working,  sweei)i)ig,  sawing;  so  much 
so  that  He  was  thought  to  be  the  S(jn  of  a  carpenter  !  And  He  obeyed 
with  joy  and  promptness. 

Jesus  was  always  at  work,  or  at  pravi'r :  He  was  ne\  er  idle  ;  by  this 
He  teaches  us  to  fly  idleness  which  is  often  the  occasion  of  sin.  He 
appeared  to  grow  in  wisd<?ln  and  holiness,  to  teach  us  that  as  we  grow 
in  years  so  we  should  grow  in  the  grace  of  (Jod.  Keep  the  example  of 
His  life  before  you,  and  increase  daily  in  virtue,  obedience,  and  use- 
fulness. 

—  Miisl  llrr.  ('.  <ri!ru'ii,  D.D., 

XXXII. 

ThK    PlI,<illIM    AT    NiAdAltA    FaI.I.S. 

Let  us  accompany  the  Christian  soul  in  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  On  beholding  tlicm  at  first  sight  he  is  overawed  by  tlieir 
surpassing  grandeur,  stunned  by  their  sound  as  if  by  the  roar  of 
thunder;  but  recovering  himself,  he  raises  liis  heart  to  that  great  and 
omnipotent  Being  by  whose  all  powerful  fiat  these  mighty  wonders 
were  created  :  ami,  presently  sinking  down  into  the  depth  of  his  own 
nothingness,  he  stands,  absorl)ed  and  entranct'd.  as  it  were,  at  the 
greatness  of  the  Most  High  :  ami.  crying  out  with  Holy  |)ii\id,  he  says: 
"  ()  Lord,  our  l,ord,  how  admirable  is  Thy  name  over  all  the  earth  !" 
To  converse  witli  man  is  now  irksome  to  Iiiin.  His  whole  soul  is  filUnl 
with  (lod.  Tears  relieve  his  heart  borne  down,  so  to  si)eak,  with  the 
weight  of  the  divine  Immensity,  while  he  again  exclaims,  "What  in 
man.  O  Lord.  I  hat  Thou  art  mindful  nf  Irim  ;  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
Thou  shouldst  visit  him  '!" 

-MoM  U,i:  .Inlni  .losrph  l.ijii,!,,  1>.J>.  (IHUJ— ), 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


These  Bios;i*apliical  Sketches  are  given  for  the  convenience  of  those 
Teachers  who  may  not  flurl  it  possible  to  refer  to  larger  works.  The  refer- 
euces  given  at  the  end  of  each  sketch  will  be  serviceable  to  those  who  wish  to 
consult  a  more  extenrled  notice. 


BACON,  LORD  FRANCIS,  (1516-1626)  was  born  in  London, 
He  is  styled  by  many  tlw  parent  of  experimental  philosophy.  De 
Maistre,  Rohrbacber,  Cantu,  and  otber  Catholic  authorities  say  his 
works  swarm  with  errors;  that  (be  method  of  induct  on,  falsely 
called  Baconian,  far  from  being  new,  was  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  and 
api)lied  extensively  by  Roger  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  many 
other  modern  philosophers  before  Francis  Bacon  ;  and  finally,  that 
his  real  merit  lies  only  in  his  poetical  beauties  with  which  he  has 
illustrated  the  di'iest  subjects.  "  We  think,"  says  Father  Jenkins, 
"  that  Bacon  has  been  too  much  praised  and  too  much  blamed.  He 
had  the  actual  merit  of  urging  the  practice  of  the  inductive  method  in 
physical  science.  True  it  is  that  the  method  was  well  known  before 
Bacon ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  too  often  neglected.  The  great 
fault  with  Bacon  is  to  imply  everywhere  as  a  principle  that  man 
knows  nothing  except  through  experience  and  observation.  The 
principle  was  afterwards  followed  up  to  its  last  consequences,  and 
eventually  led  its  defenders  to  materialism  and  atheism.  As  to 
Bacon  himself,  fond  as  he  was  of  experiments,  he  made  and  mul- 
tiplied them  to  little  profit,  and  left  no  important  contribution  to  any 
branch  of  physical  science." 

He  died  of  a  fever  contracted  from  making  an  experiment. 

bee  .Jenkins's  "  Handbook  of  Ijiterature  ;"  Urother  Azarias's  "  Philosophy  of 
Literature;"  Appleton's  "American  Cyclopiedia;"  Chambers's  "Eucyclo- 
psedia;"  Lord  Macaulay's  "Essays,"  etc.,  etc. 

BALMES,  REV.  JAM  ES  L., (1810.1848)  an  eminent  Spanish 
Priest.  He  was  a  profound  theologian  and  philosopher.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  a  "  Fundamental  Philosopliy,"  "Protestantism  com- 
pared with  Catholicism  in  its  Relation  to  European  Civilization,"  the 
"  Artof  Thinking"  (Criterion),  and  a  "  Treatise  on  Logic."  His  "  Art 
of  Thinking"  and  his  "European  Civilization"  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Teacher.     He  was  born  at  V'ich,  in  Catalonia,  Spain. 

See  "  l;if«  of  Haliiics,"  by  H(!V.\V'iii.  MDouald,  D.D.,  in  his  translation  of  "  The 
Art  of  TliiiikinK;"  Applrtou's  "  .\merican  Cyclopa'dia;"  Liippincott's 
"Biographical  Dictionary;"  etc.,  etc. 
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GARY,  PHCEBE,  (1824-1871)  and  her  sister  Alice  (1820-1871), 
were  born  on  a  farm  eif»lit  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  They  had  no 
advantages  of  education  except  what  the  district  school  afforded.  In 
1851,  they  moved  to  New  York.  They  there  made  a  modest  but 
comfortable  living  by  literary  pursuits.  They  have  left  a  volume 
of  poems,  full  of  interest  to  lovers  of  the  natural  and  unaffected. 

See  Lippincott's  "Biofjraphieal  Dictionary;"  Griswald's  "Female  Poets  of 
America;"  Cleveland's  '•  C'onipondium  of  Auierioan  Literature ;"  Hart's 
"Manual  of  .\uiericaii  Literatin-e." 


CONSTABLE,  HENRY,  iMtu;— ?)  "  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Henry  Constable  wlio.  for  his  ;*eal  in  the  C'atholic  cause»  was  long 
obliged  to  live  in  a  state  of  banishment,  and,  having  privately  returned 
to  London,  was  impriscjuel  in  the  Tower." 

See  Jenkins's  "  Handbook  of  Literatine  ;"  "The  Household  Library  of  Catho- 
lic I'OftS." 


COWPER,  WILLIAM,  (17:{1  IHOO)  was  born  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  of  an  aristocratic  family.  A  modern  writer  on  English 
Literature  denominates  him  '•  the  poet  of  ordinary  life  and  domestic 
emotions."  Another  writer  says:  "No  English  poet,  except  Shake- 
speare, is  more  frecjnently  (juoted."  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
clouded  with  insanity,  brought  on  by  a  morbid  timidity  and  fostered 
by  religious  melancholy 

See  Chanibers's  "  Kncyclnpii-dia  ;"  .\pi)lcton's  "  .\nierican  C'yt'loixedia  ;"  Lip- 
pincDtt'K  "  liio({raphic'iil  Dictionary  ;"  .lenkins's  "Handbook  of  Litera- 
ture ;"  Hart'H  "  .Manual  of  Kn^lish  Literature,"  etc.,  etc. 

DRYDEN,  JOHN,  (l(i;ni700)  was  born  in  Northamptonshire, 
in  1<»81.  One  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English  verse,  whose  masculine 
satire  has  never  been  excelled,  Dryden  was  styled  by  Ur.  Johnson  the 
"  father  of  English  critics." 

He  was  brought  up  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church 

"  n  there  is  a  doubt,"  says  Jenkins,  "  whether  he  can  rank  with  the 
first  class  of  poets,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  pre-eminence  as  a 
prose  writer." 

In  disposition  and  moral  character,  Dryden  is  represented  as  most 
amiable. 

He  died  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  with  submission  and 
resignation  to  the  divine  will.  His  body  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  next  to  the  tomb  of  Chaucer. 

See -lonkinH's  "  Handbook  <>n  Literature"  iwhich  do«H  him  juHtice);  Lippiu- 
cott'H  "  Hionnipliical  Dictionary;"  CbaniberM's  "  Kncyclopiedia  ;"  Apple- 
ton's  "  Aiiicrii.iili  ("Mlopieiliii,  '  etc..  etc. 

ESOPoR  >ESOP,  IS  said  to  have  been  born  fil'.t  IJ.C  ,  and  toha\e 
die<l  about  riCd  or  .'itid  U.(!.  He  is  supposed  to  liave  been  a  I'iirygian. 
He  was  a  slave  of  ladoniaii  the  Huniian,  who  si-t  him  free  us  a  reward 
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for  his  wit  and  pleasantry.  He  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
fabulists. 

See  Lippincott's  "  Biographical  Dictionary  ;"  Appleton's  "  American  Cyclo- 
paedia ;"  Chambers's  "  Encyclopaedia,"  etc.,  etc. 

FABER,  REV.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  (1814-1863)  was 
born  at  Calverley,  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith  in  1845.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1847,  and  he  joined 
the  Oratorians  in  1848.  His  literary  works  are  principally  devotional. 
Jenkins  says  of  him  :  "  The  meekness  of  his  disposition,  the  generosity 
of  his  character,  the  excellence  of  his  poetical  genius,  and  especially 
the  skili,  with  which  he  has  dressed  in  popular  style  the  most  abstruse 
doctrines  of  Christianitj',  have  justly  endeared  his  name  to  the 
Catholics  of  Europe  and  America." 

See  Bowden's  "Life  of  F.  W.  Faber;"  Jenkins's  "Handbook  of  Literature;" 
Appleton's  "  American  Cyclopaedia." 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN,  (1706-1790,)  was  born  in  Boston 
He  was  a  philosopher,  statesman,  and  writer. 

See  Appleton's  "American  Cyclopsedia;"  Lippincott's  "Biographical  Diction- 
ary ;"  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States  ;"  Jenkins's  "  Handbook 
of  Literatui-e  ;"  Allibone's  "  Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Authors," 
etc.,  etc. 

FULLERTON,     LADY    GEORGIANA,     (1814 ),    is    a 

daughter  of  Earl  Granville,  and  the  wife  of  Captain  Alexander  Fuller- 
ton.  She  is  remarkably  successful  as  a  novelist.  She  is  a  convert  to 
the  Catholic  Chui'ch.  "  Her  pen,"  says  Jenkins,  "  has  been  constant- 
ly employed  in  the  promotion  of  works  of  charity  and  edification." 

See  Jenkins's  "Handbook  of  Literature  ;"  Appleton's  American  Cyclopaedia;" 
"  Household  Library  of  Catholic  Poets,"  etc.,  etc. 

GAY,  JOHN,  (1088-1732)  was  born  near  Torrington,  Devonshire. 
He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  his  Fables  which  are  among  the  best 
of  the  kind  in  the  language.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  condemned 
for  their  licentiousness.     He  died  in  London. 

See  Chambers,  "  Encyclopii'dia  ;"  Appleton's  "  .'Vnieriean  Cyclopiedia ;"  Hart's 
"Manual  of  English  Literature;"  Jenkins's  "Handbook  of  Literature." 
etc.,  etc. 

HAWKESBURY,  JOHN,  (1715-1773)  was  a  native  of  London, 
England.     He  is  known  as  one  of  the  English.  Classical  Essayists, 
ranking  in  that  respect  with  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Steele. 
See  Appleton's  "American  Cyclopn-dia,"  Hart's  "Manual  of  English  Literature." 

JOHNSON,  ELLEN    M.,   (1H34-1863)  a  native  of  the  Province 
of  Qu(.'l)ec.     She  died  at  .Magog,  P.  (}.,  in  March,  1863,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  in  tlic  •i'.Hh  yv.iv  of  hor  age. 
See  Dewart's  "  Canadian  roets." 
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JON  SON,  BENJAMIN,  commonly  called  Ben,  {1574-1637) 
was  born  in  Westminster.  He  was  a  distinguished  poet  and  drama- 
tist. 

See  Chambers's  "Encyclopaedia;"   Hart's    "Manual  of  English  Literature  ;" 
Jenkins's  "  Handbook  of  Literature,"  etc.,  etc. 

LA  FONTAINE,  JOHN,  (1021-109.5)  was  born  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  July  8,  lt)-21.  He  is  the  most  famous  of  French  fabulists. 
He  died  in  Paris,  April,  10!»5. 

See  Appleton's  "  .\merican  Cyclopiedia  ;"    Lippiucott's  "  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary," etc.,  etc. 

LEPROHON,  MRS.  ;//.  MISS  R.  E.  MULLINS,  (18.S2- 
187'.))  WHS  b(jru  ill  Montreal.  She  whs  educated  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Congregation  de  Notre  Dame.  In  1851  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  J. 
L.  Leprohon,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Canadian 
families.  Her  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse  hold  an  honorable 
position  in  Canadian  Literature. 

See  the  "Poetical  Works  of  .Mrs.  Leprolion." 

LOCKE,  JOHN,  (10;«.1701)  was  born  at  Wrington,  Somerset- 
shire ;  died  at  (Jutes,  a  couiilry-seat  in  Essex.  His  philosophical  works 
abound  in  errors. 

See  .Vppleton's  "American  Cyclopirdia,"  etc..  etc. 

LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  WADSWORTH,  (1807-1882) 
was  born  in  Portland,  Maine.  He  was  a  celebrated  poet.  His  poem 
"Evangeline" — "the  brightest  gem  of  his  casquet,"  says  Jenkins, — 
should  endear  him  to  all  philanthropists. 

Bee   Jenkins's    "  Handbook   of  Literature ;"    Hart's  "  Manual    of    Anioricau 
Literature  ;"  Appleton's  "  American  Cyclopiedia,"  etc  ,  etc. 

LYNCH,    MOST   REV.   JOHN  JOSEPH,    Archbishop 

OF  Toronto,  Canada  whs  Ixnn  near  Clones,  ('(mihIv  Mmiaglian, 
Irehiiiil,  on  l'«,'briniry  Olli,  IHIO.  Wliun  about  twenty  years  of  ago  he 
entered  the  Congregation  of  tiie  Priests  of  tlie  Mission.  Having  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies  in  Paris  in  181H,  lie  went  to  Maynooth 
College,  Ireland,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Most  Uev.  Dr. 
Murray,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Some  time  after  his  ordination  he 
was  sent  to  the  Te.xan  mission,  where  bis  indefatigable  laUirs  were 
blessed  with  success,  but  not  witbont  imparing  the  health  of  the  zeal- 
ous missionary. 

Having  regained  strength,  Katlier  liyn<h  was  removed  to  the  Harrens, 
Missouri,  and  was  appointed  Superior  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  In 
this  ]>i)sition  he  labored  with  a  loving  zeal  for  the  education  of  his 
young  charge. 

At  tlie  request  of  Hisbop  Timon,  he  founded  tlie  Seminary  of  our 
Ijady  of  Angels,  Suspension  Mridge,  N.Y.,  in  1H.5(5. 

The  zoalousand  learned  priest  was  simiii  l^)  be  given  a  wider  field  for 
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labor.  The  sharp  and  close-observing  Bishop  De  Charbonnel,  then 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  contemplated  i-esigning  his  See.but  before  doing 
so  he  wanted  to  secure  an  able  successor.  Of  the  many  good  priests 
that  might  have  been  selected,  none  but  Father  Lynch  came  up  to  his 
ideal  of  what  a  Bishop  should  be.  Accordingly  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  Father  Lynch  was  consecrated  coadjutor  Bishop  ot  Toronto. 
Bishop  Lynch  having  been  fully  initiated  into  the  workings  of  the 
diocese,  the  following  year,  1860,  Bishop  De  Charbonnel  resigned  the 
See  of  Toronto  in  favor  of  his  learned  and  zealous  coadjutor.  Time 
has  since  told  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  made  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Toronto  and  the  Holy  See. 

Since  1860,  the  progress  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  has  been  truly 
marvellous.  It  may  be  safely  said  there  is  not  another  diocese  in 
Canada,  in  proportion  to  the  Catholic  population,  better  supplied 
with  Clergy,  Churches,  Catholic  Schools,  and  other  religious  and 
charitable  institittions. 

In  1870,  Toronto  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Archiepiscopal 
See,  and  Dr.  Lynch  was  appointed  first  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan 
of  Ontario. 

The  Archbishop's  sermons  and  pastorals  are  read  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  are  noted  for  their  pathos  and  literary 
merit.  N.  F.  Davin  says  of  them  :  "The  Archbishop  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  his  letters,  which  necessarily  appeal  to  public  rea- 
son, and  stimulate  reflection."  The  passage  on  the  "Pilgrim  at 
Niagara  Falls,"  is  taken  from  his  Grace's  Pastbral  on  the  "  Pilgrim- 
age to  our  Lady  of  Mount  (larmel,"  at  Niagara  Falls. 

A  sincere  lover  of  his  native  Isle,  his  Grace's  pen  is  ever  ready  to 
defend  his  countrymen  against  false  or  unjust  imputations,  or  to 
expose  their  wants  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  an  impartial  public. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch  celebrates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
consecration  this  year  (1K84).  His  beloved  children  earnestly  pray 
that  he  may,  for  their  edification  and  sanctification,  live  to  see  his 
fiftieth.     Vivat  !   Vivnt !   Vivat  !  Factor  bo)tus  ! 

See  Dent's  "  Caiiadiau  Portrait  Gallery ;"  N.  F.  Davin's  "  Irishman  iu  Canada," 
etc. 

MANN,  HORACE,  (17!t(;-185'.»)  a  celebrated  educationist,  was 
born  in  Franklin,  Mass.  He  is  universally  known  by  his  writ- 
ings and  labois  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  His  writings  were 
confined  chiefly  to  his  Annual  Reports  and  his  Lectures  and 
Addresses. 

See  Hart's    "Handbook  of  American  Ijiterature ;"    "American  Teachers  and 
Educators." 

McGEE,  THOMAS  D'ARCY,  (182")-18fi8)  a  celebrated  Irish 
patriot,  poet,  prose  writer,  and  oraloi-,  was  born  at  Carlingford,  County 
Louth,  Ireland,  on  the  IHtli  of  .Vinil,  182.^.  After  editing  some  leading 
Catliolic  journals  in  the  Cnited  Slates,  he  came  to  ('anada.  He,  for 
nniny  years,  represented  Moiilreiil  West  i)i  parliament.  He  was 
always  a  patriotic  Irisinnan;  but  a  few  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
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not  so  well  versed  in  politics  as  he,  thought  some  of  his  utterances 
unpatriotic.  One  dark  night,  at  his  hotel  door,  a  shot  from  a  revolver 
removed  from  the  world  T.  D.  McGee,  one  of  the  purest  of  patriots, 
the  most  gifted  of  poets,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  orators  that  ever 
adopted  Canada  as  a  home. 

See  Biographical  Sketch,  by  his  great  friend,  Mrs.  James  Sadlier,  published 
with  his  Poems. 

MILTON,  JOHN,  (1008-1674)  England's  greatest  epic  poet, 
was  born  in  LdikIuh  •  He  may  be  regarded,"  says  .Jenkins,  "  as  be- 
ing in  many  respects  the  standard  of  dignified  poetic  e.xpression  ; 
although  Shakespeare  alone  exhibits  the  varied  elements  of  copious- 
ness, power,  and  brilliancy  inherent  in  our  language."  His  principal 
poem  is  "  Paradise  Lost."  "In  studying  Milton's  epic  as  a  sacred 
poem,  we  are  impressed  by  a  want  of  awe  and  reserve  in  the  handling 
of  religious  mysteries,  where,  for  instance,  he  represents  the  Supreme 
Being  '  as  a  school-divine  ;"  and  we  loathe  the  grim  puritanical  pleas- 
antry which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  rebel  angels,  while  making  the 
first  experiment  of  their  new -discovered  artillery.  The  Miltonic  Satan 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  stupendous  creations  of  poetry  ;  but 
there  is  a  heroic  grandeur  in  it  which  wins,  do  what  you  will,  a  human 
sympathy.  This  is  wrong  :  the  representation  of  the  <levil  should  be 
purely  and  entirely  evil,  without  a  tinge  of  good,  as  that  of  God  should 
be  purely  and  entirely  good,  without  a  tinge  of  evil.  Milton  never 
speaks  of  the  Trinity,  and  hardly  disguises  his  Arianism." — Jenkins. 

MONTGOMERY, JAMES,  ( 1771  -iHr.l)  was  a  native  of  Irvine. 
Ayrsliirc,  S( 'iiluii'l.     llv  liolds  a  high  raiik  in  English  poetry. 

See  Hart'8  "Manual  of  Knglinli  fjiterature  ;"  "  .leiikiiis's  "Handbook  of 
Literature,"  .Vpiileton's  "  Aniorican  Cycloptedia  ;"  "  Chambers's  Eucyclo- 

l>ii-'iia  " 

MOORE,  THOMAS,  (I77'.)-18.V2)  was  born  in  Dublin.  See 
Page  131 

Bee  Jenkiub'h  '•  HamlbcMjk  i)f  liiteratnro  ;"  .\pi)lcton'8  "  .Vwierican  Cvclopicdia;''- 
CbamlNsrM'H  "  Kiicyclopicdia ;"  Hart's  "Handbook  of  Knglish  Literature," 
etc.,  etc. 

O'BRIEN,  MOST  REV.  CORNELIUS,  D.D.,  Arch 
BISHOP  OF  Halifax,  Canada,  u  iiatiM-of  rrinco  ivlwuni  Island, 
is  notc<liiH  11  writtr  mill  tlicolugiiiM.  In  1HH3,  he  was  appointed  bv  His 
Holiness,  L.n  .\I1I..  .\r.libisliop  of  Halifax.      Born  May  4th,  184.3. 

O'REILLY, JOHN  BOYLE,  (IhU  -)  a  native  of  Dowth  Castle. 
C/Ounty  Mtiitli.  Ireland  For  political  reasons  he  was  exiled  to 
AuHtralia  in  isCiCi  He  es(iii>eil  in  IHtlK,  and  made  his  way  to  Boston. 
He  is  editor  of  the  "  lioston  I'ilot,"  the  most  widely  circulated  Catholic 
journal  in  America.  Mr.  O'Heilly  is  a  poi-l  as  well  as  journalist  His 
"  Songs  of  the  Soiitliern  Seas"  appeared  in  1874. 

b««  "  Huusuhuld  Library  uf  Cktholic  I'outit. " 
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PEA  BODY,  W,  B.  O.,  (1799-1748?)  was  born  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  and  died  at  Burlington.  Vermont.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
small  poems  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can Review." 

See  Appleton's  "  American  Cyclopaedia ;"  Lippiucott's  "  Biographical  Diction- 
ary ;"  Hart's  "  Handbook  of  American  Literature." 

POPE,  ALEXANDER,  (1688-1744)  was  born  in  London  of 
Catholic  parents.  His  "Essay  on  Criticism"  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  argumentative  and  reasoning  poetry  in  the  English  language. 
His  great  ethical  poem,  the  •'  Essay  on  Man,"  abounds  in  theological 
errors.  "  Yet,"  says  Jenkins,  "it  contains,  more  than  any  other  of  his 
compositions,  many  striking  passages,  which  for  their  mingled  felicity 
of  diction  and  energetic  brevity,  will  always  have  a  place  in  the  mem- 
ory of  every  English  scholar." 

See  Jenkins's  "Handbook  of  Literature  ;"  Apjjleton's  "  American  Cyclopfedia;" 
Chambers's  "  Encyclopaedia ;"  Hart's  "  Handbook  of  English  Literatiu-e ;" 
etc.,  etc. 

PROCTER,  ADELAIDE  ANN,  (1825-1864)  was  born  in 
London.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry  Corn- 
wall). She  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  1851,  and  ever  after 
"made  her  verse  echo  the  sentiments  of  her  life." 

See  Jenkins's  " Handbook  of  Literature  ;"  Hart's  "Manual  of  English  Litera- 
ture ;"  Lippincotts  "  Biographical  Dictionary." 

ROBERTSON',  WILLIAM,  (1721-1793)  was  born  at  Borth- 
wick,  Scotland.     He  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  reliable  historian. 

See  Jenkins's  "Handbook  of  Literature;"  Hart's  "  Manual  of  English  Litera- 
ture ;"  Chambers's  "  Encyclopiedia ;"  "  Lippiucott's  Biographical  Diction- 
ary;" Appleton's   "American  Cyclopaedia."  etc.,  etc. 

RYAN,  REV.  ABRAM    J.,    (1840—)   was    born    in  Virginia. 

His  "  Poems"  and  his  "  Crown  for  our  Queen"  do  honor  to  this  learn- 
ed and  zealous  Catholic  Priest. 

See  Jenkins's  "  Handbook  of  Literature  ;"  "  The  Household  Library  of  Catholic 
Poets." 

SADLIER, MRS.  JAMES, ;/V  MARY  ANN    MADDEN, 

was  born  at  Coolhill,  (Juunly  Cavaii,  Ireland,  Dec.  ;il,  18'2().  In  1846, 
she  married  -James  Sadlier  of  the  firm  of  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  Catho- 
lic Publishers,  New  York  and  Montreal.  She,  and  her  husband  now 
deceased,  were  largely  instrumental  in  building  up  the  extensive  busi- 
ness the  firm  carries  on.  The  Montreal  house  is  now  owned  by  her 
enterprising  nephew,  James  A.  Sadlier.  Mrs.  Sadlicr's  works  are 
strictly  Catholic  in  tone.  Few  writers  have  done  as  much  f(jr  the 
spread  of  Catholic  literatiu'e  in  America  as  Mrs.  James  Sadlier. 
(See  page  108). 
See  .Appleton's  "  .Vmerican  Cyclopa-dia." 
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SADLIER,  ANNA  T.,dauj^hter  of  Mrs.  James  Sadlier,  is  a 
native  of  Moutieal.     (bee  page  141). 

See  "  The  Household  Library  of  Catholic  Poets." 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTE  R,  (1771-1832)  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
He  is  universally  considered  as  the  greatest  writer  of  imagination  of 
this  century. 

J.  W.  M.  Marshall  says  of  Scott:  "We  cannot  say  that  Scott  is 
licentious,  but  he  is  oflfensiv-e  and  unjust  to  Catholics.  He  misrepre- 
sents their  belief,  perverts  their  intentions,  and  caricatures  their 
practices.     His   saints   are  madmen,   his  monks  half  fool  and  half 

beast,  his  lay  Catholics  scoundrels  or  pretended    heretics More 

than  once  he  speaks  of  what  he  calls  '  a  hunting  Mass,'  purposely  ab- 
breviated for  the  convenience  of  liasty  worshipers,  being  totally  ignor- 
ant that  no  ecclesiastic  has  power  to  sujjpress  a  single  word  of  the 
Missal." 

He  died  at  Abbotsford  in  September,  IH'S2. 

See  Jenkins's  "  Handbook  of  Literature  ;"  Hart's  "Manual  of  Enclish  Litera- 
ture :"  Cliarnbcrs's  "  Knc yclopifdiii ;"  Apple-ton's  "  .\iuerican  Cjclopreclia  ;" 
lyippiin-'^itt  s  ■•  Hi'>(;rRi>liical  Dictionary,"  etc.,  etc. 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM,  (Md-l-lOK;)  "the  greatest  of 
modern  poets,  natures  oracle  and  interpreter,  was  born  in  1.5fi4  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  a  market-town  of  Warwickshire." 

"  That  Shakespeare  was  a  C'liristian,"  says  DeVere,  "  there  is  no 
doubt."  Some  learned  critics  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  his 
writings  to  show  that  he  professed  the  Catholic  faith. 

See  .Jenkins's  "Handbook  of  Literature;"  Chambers's  "  Kncvclopsedia;"  Aj)- 
pleton'a  "American  Cyclopedia;'  ,\llib<)iio's  "Dictionary  of  Authors;" 
"Encvclopii'dia  Hrittannica;"  Schickel's  "  Lectures  on  Dramatic  .\rt  and 
Literature;  '  etc.,  etc. 

SOUTHWELL.  REV.  ROBERT.  (ir.GO-1.5').^))  was  born  at  St. 
Faith's.  Norfolk,  l-iighmd,  of  a  respectable  Catholic  family.  He 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Home.  In  1 ')S()  he  was  ordained  [wiest. 
At  his  request  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  his  native  country.  Tlie 
persecution  of  Catholic  priests  was  then  carried  on  so  cruelly  in  Eng- 
land. Father  Southwell  could  not  expect  to  escape.  He  was  seized  by 
an  agent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after  suffering  the  confinement  of  a 
loathsome  prison  for  three  years,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn 
in  15'J.^.  A  worthy  disciple  of  St.  Ignatius,  he  endured  the  tortures 
of  death  without  a  murmur. 

See  Cleveland's  "  KiiKlish  liiteratnre;"  .Jenkiii-i's  "  Handbook  of  Literature;." 
.\ppluton"8  "  .\merican  Cyclopa'dia." 

STEELE,  SIR  RICHARD,  (ir,71-17'2fl)    was  born  in   Dublin 

of  l'^iij.>lisli  parents;  di.  d  lit  Liinginnior,  near  Carmarthen,  Wales. 
JI<'  was  a  popular  essayist  and  dranuitist.  He  and  Addison  were 
ass.Miiit<'<l  as  editors  of  the  "  Spectator." 

S«u  .IciikiiiHS  "  Hatiilbook  of  Literature ;'  Hart's  "Manual  of  KiikUhIi 
Lil<irtttin-n  ;"  ('bHnil>erH'H  "  Rncyclop<edla;"  Appletou's  "  Aniuricati  Cyclo- 
pu-dia,  .'etc.,etc. 
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TAYLOR,  JANE,  (1783-1824)  of  On<,'ar,  Essex,  England,  was  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  Her  ••  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds  " 
are  very  much  praised. 

See  Hart's  "Handbook  of  English  Literature  ;"   Chambei's's  "Eucycloptedia.' 

WALSH,  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Canada,  whs  born  at  Mountcoiu,  Kilkenny,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1830.  In  ls."')2,  he  came  to  Canada,  entered  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  Montreal,  where  he  completed  his  theological  studies,  and  on 
the  1st  of  November,  18.54,  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  De  Char- 
bonnel.  After  doing  excellent  missionary  work  in  Brock,  and  gaining 
the  admiration  of  his  flock  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  Toronto,  Father 
Walsh  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sandwich,  November  10th,  1867, 
and  was  translated  to  the  See  of  London,  October  .3rd,  18G9.  "  He  has 
the  reputation  among  the  clergv,"  says  N.  F.  Davin,  "of  being  a 
sound  and  deeply  read  theologian,  well  versed  in  Scripture  and 
canon  law.  He  is,  it  is  said,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  well  read  in 
general  literature.  Amiable,  charitable,  and  polished  in  manners,  he 
possesses  much  force  and  decision  of  character." 

See  N.  F.  Davin's  "  Irishman  in  Canada." 

WATERS,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  Master  of  Arts,  Professor  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English  Literature,  is  a  fi'equeut  contributor  to  the 
Catholic  weeklies  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  is  a  native 
of  Ireland. 

WRIGHT,  ELIZUR,  was  born  in  Canaan,  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut,  Feb.  12ih,  1804.  He  has  published  a  translation  in 
vei'se  of  La  Fontaine's  "  Fables." 

See  "  Biograiihical  Sketch"  in  the  last  edition  of  his  translation  of  La  Fon- 
taine's "Fables:"  Lippincott's  "Biograiihical  Dictionary;"  Appletou's 
"  Auiericau  Cyclopadia." 
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